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PERFECTED PRODUCTS 
ESTABLISHED STANDARDS 
MODERATE PRICES 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


TIFFANY & GO, 


HIETH AVENUE & 3/7! STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
IS EVER AVAILABLE TO OUT-OF-TOWN 
CORRESPONDENTS 
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CLOTH BRUSH 
The ordinary clothes brush ruins a 
hat. The ordinary hat brush is inade- 
quate for clothes. This combination 
brush contrives to pay a double debt. 
Pigskin, or black sea-lion, $2.75. 


TIE CASE 


A case for the “‘ties that do not bind.”’ 
Infinitely superior to gas jets, or elec 
tric light brackets as a repository for 
cravats. When folded, 14 x 6 inches. 
Keeps ties pressed flat. Morocco leather, 
silk lined, gold-plated metal parts, $4.50. 


VEIL CASE 
In keeping with the Lenten season we 
offer this case for ‘‘taking the veil’’ 
which happens to be of chiffon of any 
color, attended by a stone-studded veil- 
pin to match, all in an exquisitely col- 
ered French Morocco Case, $7. 


WRITING PORTFOLIO 


The Cross Post-Office—completely om 
pact—compactly complete—11 x 8% 
inches, with departments for stamps, 
stationery, and writing materials. Handle 
for carrying on journeys. Morocco, $8. 
+ $9.00. Grained Patent Leather, 


WOMEN, MUSIC 
and EPITAPHS 


T is said that Women and Music should never be 
dated. 

The same is true of CROSS wares. These Novel- 
ties from our English factories come and go so quickly 
that they must be surprised at their own brief existence. 
They recall the cynic s epitaph upon his sudden demise 


“3 knew this would happen, but J 
DID not erpect it so soon”’ 


Despite this rather melancholy comparison, the life of 
CROSS Novelties does not end with their sale. On the 


contrary, here begins the new epoch of their usefulness. 


NNiante Crow 


210 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE 


89 Regent St. 
, WwW 


253 Broadway 145 Tremont St. 
LONDON NEW YORK BOSTON 


KIT BAG 


At home you are known hy the company you keep— 
when traveling, by the luggage you carry. Smart well- 
kept luggage proclaims the disc riminating traveler and 
begets him the service his position deserves. Tan 
grained English hide: soft ends, linene lined; clothes 
rest flat instead of on edge, 18 inch, $14.50; 20 inch, 
$15.50; 22 inch, $17.00; 24 inch, $18.00. 


ENVELETTE. 

Every woman likes to have a few 
friends who do not dress as well as she 
does. This Envelette is an_ essential 
adjunct to the well-groomed woman. 
English Grained Patent Leather: will not 
crack; moire silk lining showing under 
front flap: mirror, purse and puff-case, 

$11.50. 


MOIRE BAG 

A woman with a beautiful CROSS bag 
wishes to be seen by two people—the 
man she likes best, and the woman she 
likes least. Newest approved French 
figured silk, black, moire lined, double 
velvet ribbon handle, mirror, purse, gold- 
plated clasp, $13.50. 


CIGARETTE CASE 

Circumstances alter cases—especially 
cigarette cases. One may wish them to 
hold ten or more. This one harbors ten. 
It is thin enough to escape observation 
in the pocket. Black or green morocco, 
leather a. frame; 34x44 
inches, $2.2 


MANICURE CASE 


Shakespeare is probably spinning in 
his tomb on seeing his ‘‘divinity that 
shapes our ends’”’ in the guise of a mani- 
eure pad of morocco, chamois lined, with 
snap fasteners so that it will close flat 
for traveling. 7% x 5% inches, $9.50. 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVE., 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK 


Women’s Smart Footwear 
Sizes, 2} to 7}; widths, AA to D 


No. 264—Genuine White Buckskin Colonial Pump, 

turned soles, Spanish heels 
No. 265—Tango Dancing Slipper, in white, pink, black or blue 

satin, also black kid, three hand worked eyelets on each side and 

trimmed with long ribbon laces, turned soles and Louis XV heels. . 4.00 
No. 266—Dull Leather Colonial Pump, trimmed with self 

buckle, light welt soles and Spanish heels 5.00 
No. 266B—Same style in white canvas 
No. 267— Tennis Boots of imported white buckskin, with rubber 

sole and heel 
No. 268—Black or Tan Russia Calf Oxford, also patent leather, 

light welted soles, Cuban heels 
No. 269—Genuine White Buckskin Boot, buttoned or laced 

styles, Cuban heels 
No. 270—Colonial Pump, in patent leather, also black Russia 

calf, light welt soles, Cuban heels 
No. 271—The “‘Gaiter’’ Boot of patent leather, with top of 

light tan cloth or dark gray suede, light welt soles, Spanish heels. . 6.50 
No. 272—The ‘Fashion’? Slipper of patent leather, with dull 

kid back, also all patent leather, straps over instep, hand-turned 

soles and Louis XV heels, for afternoon or evening wear -00 
No. 273—Black Kid or Patent Leather Slipper, trimmed 

with steel garnitures on strap and vamp, hand-turned soles, Louis 

XV heels, for afternoon or evening wear 4 : 7.00 
No. 274—The ‘“‘Regent’”? Pump, made all patent, 

leather or bronze kid; also patent leather vamp, with light tan or 

black cloth hack, or gray suede, trimmed with cut steel side garni- 

ture: mpenialy: heeles 5c, Bose iee PK iw SS xs Cee aca aldeawas exe 5.00 
No. 275— Patent or Dull Leather Pump, hand-turned soles, 

Spanish heels 6.50 
No. 276— The ‘‘Parfait’’ Shoe of patent leather, with top of 

gray suede, black cloth or kid, light welt soles, Spanish heels 5.00 
No. 277— The ‘‘Newport”? Colonial Pump of patent or dull 

leather, turned soles and Spanish heels 4.50 
No. 278—The ‘‘Princess’’ Slipper, made of dull kid, patent 

leather or bronze kid, trimmed with two steel side garnitures, 

straps over instep, hand-turned soles, Louis XV heels 6.50 
No. 278A—Same style in white kid trimmed with jet garnitures.... 6.50 
No. 279—Satin Evening Slipper, in white, pink, black, blue, 

purple, gold, lavender, nile or emerald green, turned soles, Louis 

XV heels 3.50 
No. 280—Hand-Sewed Colonial Pump of imported white buck- 

skin or black Russia calf, trimmed with self buckle and covered 

Cuban heels 7 50 

















‘““CORRECT DRESS” Style Book 


Illustrating “Everything in Ready-to-wear Apparel” for 
Women, Misses, Girls, Young Men, Boys and Infants. 





Mailed out-of-town upon application to Dept. ‘‘M” 





















































HOLL 
SHELBURNE 


—on the Boardwalk 
OCATION on the Board- 


walk gives nearly every 

room an ocean outlook, 
and all sleeping rooms, mostly 
en suite, are planned to the 
minutest detail for comfort and 
convenience —perfect ventila- 
tion, salt hot and cold baths, 
electric lights, telephones, and 
thoroughly modern furniture. 


OF ALL Atlantic City restaurants the Grill Room and Main 

Dining Room of The Shelburne are best and most favorably 
known. It is here that “everybody” may be found either at lunch 
or inthe evening. Even if you are not stopping at the Shelburne, 
your dinner invitations will always bring you here—and the 
dinners you give should be here. 


Recent remodeling of the entire house has resulted in additions 
that will be welcomed by patrons. The Exchange leading to the 


HOTEL SHELBURNE 





The Rose Garden 


Sun Parlor, the Writing Room, and the Music Room have been 
rebuilt in mahogany. The large Enclosed Palm Veranda gives an 
unobstructed view of the Boardwalk and the Sea. The Old Rose 
Garden has been converted into an open-air Pergola Dining Room 
with fountains, cool, cozy corners and roses massed from the Sun 
Parlor nearly to the Boardwalk. All trains a:e met by special 
conveyances, Reservations may be made by telegram—let us 


send booklet and rates, Jacob Weikel, Manager 


ATLANTIC CITY 








Travel Bureau 


OW many trips have you planned and never 

H taken? To how many places have you 

wanted to go and haven't? And was not the 

difficulty nearly always due to the trouble of looking 

up trains and boats, making hotel reservations, and 
buying the proper clothes? 


Vanity Fair will do all this for you without charge 
for its services. It will even buy your tickets, beside 
making hotel reservations, and furnishing you with 
all information about the places you want to visit 
and the best ways to get there. 


This applies not alone to America, but to Europe 


—in fact, every corner of the globe, no matter how 
remote. 

For example, you can simply say to Vanity Fair: 
“T want to go to Atlantic City—or Calcutta—or 
Trouville—or to Buenos Ayres,” and Vanity Fair 
will do the rest. It will get your tickets and advise 
you of your complete itinerary, and make all neces- 
sary hotel reservations and tell you just what climate 
to expect, and what clothes to wear—and will even 
buy the clothes, luggage, etc., if you wish. 

We believe that there is a great demand for a 
service like this. Here it is. And the only way to 
really appreciate it is to use it as liberally and 
promptly as you wish. 


VANITY FAIR, 449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Smart Dressy Silk Suits for Spring :— 
from Bonwit Teller & Co. 
d 





“Paquin Model” Flow- 


ered Swiss Taffeta and “Drecoll Model’ Serge and 
charmeuse combination. Taffeta combination. Chapeau 
Chapeau by Mme. Simone. by Mme. Simone. 

165.00 98.50 





ANITY FAIR $4 


“Premet Model’ Bro- 
caded faille and charmeuse 
combination. Chapeau by 
Susanne Talbot. 

150.00 


BONWIT TELLER & CO. SPECIALIZE IN TAILLEUR AND DRESSY SUITS FOR PARTICULAR 


WOMEN. A SELECTION OF BEAUTIFUL COSTUMES, EMBODYING THE SALIENT FEATURES 
OF EXCLUSIVE FOREIGN MODELS AND POSSESSING THAT ORIGINAL TOUCH WHICH THIS 
SHOP IS NOTED FOR, MAY BE HAD HERE AT PRICES RANGING FROM $25.00 TO $225.00. 


BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


Paris 


| 12 Rue de Paradis Fifth Avenue at 38th Street, New York 





Philadelphia 
13th and Chestnut Sts. 
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Selected by 


Lord & Taylor 


At the Paris Openings 


A— Just now nothing is dearer to the smartly 
dressed Frenchwoman than the small hat 
with brim sharply turned up at the side to 
show the coiffure, and the height exaggerated 
by a lofty plume. ‘This model by Madeleine is 
of black Milan with the upper brim faced with 
a deep tan Tango Silk. The plume is of this 
becoming shade, and is made up of three soft 
full heads lifted one above the other to give 
an unusually rich effect. $65. 


B —.To Marie Edmee is credited the inspira- 

tion for this charming new effect. It is 
known as the Bandeau model and is here de- 
veloped in fine Milan braid of Tete de negre, 
faced at the side with velvet of the same 
color. Smartly posed at the back is a full 
cluster of velvet roses, shading exquisitely 
from old rose to garnet. $35.00 
C— The elongated line from front to back 

with the close brim softly curving off 
the hair at the sides, is an effect much in 
vogue in Paris. This model shows a smart 
combination of black Milan straw and moire 
ribbon and emphasizes the fact that interest 
in the all black hat is still very much alive. 
The feather at the front shows a delightful 
new idea in burnt ostrich. $35.00 
D—This model of black Belgium split braid 

has the dash so characteristic of its 
creator—Evelyn Varon: not a few of the new 
Parisian Chapeaux have this exaggerated 


height at the side. Here the up-sweeping 
flare is obtained by an original treatment, and 
is topped by a cluster of black ostrich. 
Around the crown is a band of black moire. 
The whole effect is one of great charm and 
distinction. 0) 
E —Maregarite and Leonie give us this de- 
lightfully picturesque little hat. Of leg- 
horn, trimmed with a wreath of the daintiest 
flowers and grasses. It is tip-tilted high at 
the back and filled in with a mass of black 
velvet ribbon. A fetching effect—reminiscent 
of the grace and charm of a bygone day— 
a model that is certain to be admired for its 
smart simplicity and unusually becoming lines. 
This 1830 model is the style for spring. $35.0) 
F — To Jeanne Duc we owe this fascinating 
creation. The brim and crown are almost 
entirely covered with a soft blue crepe de 
Chine which reflects the vogue for printed 
effects, being generously sprinkled with a real 
Juoy flower design in a deep cerise. The 
cerise repeated in the facing of the brim is 
very becoming. Notice the tight little bou- 
quets, made up of a variety of gay flowers, 
knotted together and _ fast- 
ened high on the crown. This 
model is decidedly fetching 
and bids fair to be one of the 
most successful 
of the season. 
$30.C0 


G — Distinctly Parisian in feeling is this charming new model. 
Of deep turquoise hemp laden with colorful flowers of Spring. 
It is a most ingenious and charming conception; one that is de- 


cidedly original in effect and a most welcome 


change from the 


sombre tones of the past season. A hat that will add distin-tion 


to any costume. 


H —Jeanne Due stands sponsor for the revival of this 
adorable effect. Of deep blue Milan braid tip-tilted 
high at the back with the fan-like flare faced with moire. 


across the back and nestled around 
pink rosebuds and 


alternate clusters of old-fashioned 


the crown lie 


forget-me-nots. A model especially designed to com- 
plete the piauancy of the prevailing effects in costumes. 


Lord & Taylor 
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j WHERE DO YOU WANT TO 


| HESE three pages represent one of the most remarkable serv- 
{ ices ever offered to you readers of Vanity Fair. To all of us, 
the “Where to Live” problem is a besetting one. Vanity Fair 
proposes to help you answer it. 


Do you want a bungalow for the Summer, or a house in one of the 
smart watering places? You will very likely find what you want on 
these pages. lf not, write Vanity Fair. Would you like to buy or 
rent a country estate anywhere in America? Do you want to sublet 
for the Summer an apartment in the city? If any question of this 
sort is now before you, Vanity Fair will help you settle it. 








On these pages you will see the announcements of some thirty-five 
real estate dealers and private owners. After reading them, if you 
do not find something that interests you where you want to go, write 


WHERE TO LIVE, Vanity Fair, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 




















FOR RENT, On the Sound “GR REENWICH CONN 


(Cnished in. eve and artistically fur- 


nished in every detail for a summe: 3 : 1 
residence or year-round home. Fo: + 
sale, furnished, $15,000; unfurnished, $14,- 5 baie p = cre bs a e ar a1 Nn 
ooo. For rent, furnished, bp ‘+ a - 
months, or $200 per month for June, July 
August, September. About two acres. Large ay —- — be- 
flower and vegetable gardens, fruit, mag- y. », = tween Greenwi onn., 
nificent land and sca views. Secluded, but > an 2 te and Port Chester, N.Y. 
very accessible for commuters. | Express 
station, one hour from New York. Illus- pan | | 
trated circular on request. Will sell The house of 9 enormous rooms and 2 bath- 
through any reliable dealer, or direct on rooms, with electricity and modern improve- 
purchaser’s own terms. Special discount if ments, is in a most charming setting of large 
sold before April first. A i 
Weed. O picturesque trees, shrubbery and lawns—with 
Mrs. H. H. Weed, Owner an abundance of ail fruits and in the finest 
Norwalk on the Sound, Conn. residential section of THE QUALITY; a 
Lodge, containing 5 rooms, bath and large 
modern stable or garage completes the estate. 
This Country Place is offered for sale at a 


F O RS ALE eae Inspection invited. Will show 
on the Laurence Timmons 


Pawcatuck River, Rhode Island OPPOSITE R. R. STATION Tel. 456 GREENWICH, CONN. 























on state road between New London and Providence, 
two miles from Westerly (five minutes to trolley), 
six miles from Watch Hill, farm 118 acres. Will 
yield fifty tons of hay, good timber, oe ledge, 
apple and peach orchard, plum trees. Good barn, 
wagon shed, hen house and crib. House recently re- —— 
modeled, ten rooms and bath, modern plumbing, elec- E 
tric light, hot water heating plant. Would sell stock, 


registered A hi attle and fowls. Address > = 
spalipbisieacracas Mamas, | You Long for a Country Home and Have in Mind an Ideal 
S. H. DAVIS, Atty., Westerly, Rhode Island 


We can approximate that ideal from our splendid lists and lessen 
elimination troubles, because we individualize each inquiry. 

















FARMINGTON HOME Select Countey Etat 7 
untry ates 
Superb Waterfronis 
12 Room House in best repair Attractive Acreage GREENWICH, CONN. 
with 2 baths and sleeping porch RAYMOND B. THOMPSON or CHESTER MONTGOMERY 
Pure mountain spring supplies water. 45 Smith Building GREENWICH, CONN. Telephone 866 
acres of fine land. Brook running through, 
affording place for ice pond. 3 acres of 
peaches on mountain side, 2000 ae a 
vested in 1913. Large stock barn with silo 
new tool and wood house. Cottage and 6 BERKSHIRE HILLS Fr. ROP ERTIES 
acres of land adjoining can be bought with Pleasing Places for Particular People 
piace. Property must be sold to close an 


estate. FARMS COUNTRY HOMES ESTATES 
L.C. ROOT Farmington, Conn. BRUCE & COMPANY Box 1106 Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Farmhouse 


reproduced in detail; an acre of land, 
great old trees, sweeping lawns; 
waterfront and a fine sandy beach at 


Grenwolde= 


Long Island 


The house shown in the sketch above 
was copied from an Old English farm- 
house. Its quaint design, convenient 
plan and delightful surroundings make 
a strong appeal to those who seek an 
ideal out-of-town home. In fact, it 
offers you all the advantages of an 
extensive private estate in a vicinity 
widely noted for its refined social life. 

May I send you floor plans showing 
the many desirable features of the 
house referred to, and some interest- 
ing information regarding GREN- 
WOLDE? 


PAUL V. SHIELDS 


129 Front Street, NEW YORK. Telephone 4123 John 











STOCKBRIDGE 


If you wish to rent a furnished cottage in 
STOCKBRIDGE 
If you wish to buy a farm or fine estate in 
STOCKBRIDGE 
Apply to DANIEL B. FENN 
the local real estate agent, who has large 
and small furnished houses to rent in and 
out of the village of 
STOCKBRIDGE 
and Farms and Fine Estates in Stockbridge 
and vicinity. 














IN THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


FOR SALE, the finest country estate, for half what it 
cost; situated in the south part of the village of Great 
Barrington; 88 acres, rich, smooth land; a palace of a 
house; also fine caretaker’s house; large barns and stables; 
all modern improvements in both houses; fine, large con- 
servatory; beautiful lawns and trees all around the man- 
sion; very easy terms. Address H. C. WOODIN, Box 84, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 








FREDERICK A. KING 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Farms, Country Estates and Land 
for Country Homes 


Please state requirements 


Prices from $2,000 to $60,000 


TO ADVERTISERS 
of HIGHEST CLASS 
REAL ESTATE 


Y THIS general heading we 
B mean, not only real estate 

agents, but also private 
owners who wish to reach people 
of the kind who read Vanity Fair. 
This new department gives you an 
opportunity to advertise, in a 
magazine of the highest efficiency, 
whatever property you wish to 
rent or sell. Vanity Fair readers 
have proven themselves eager to 
meet you half way. 


In a very few days after our in- 
vitation to use these columns was 
published, you responded with the 
remarkable group of announce- 
ments published on these three 
pages. From this point onward the 
permanent success of ‘Where to 
Live” depends on you. 


URING Vanity Fair’s career a 

great many readers have told 
us they wished it might present 
exactly the sort of real estate op- 
portunities you can give them. 
Others, taking time by the fore- 
lock, have written for our advice 
about the purchase of real estate. 


Here is a letter that came to us 
one morning last winter: 


“One of my sons is a freshman 
at Harvard and the other has en- 
tered a Philadelphia office. As 
you will notice, we live in Hart- 
ford, which makes it almost im- 
possible for both the boys to com- 
fortably spend Sunday at home. 


“T have been wishing that we 
could secure a country place 
somewhere between New London 
and Kingston, R. I. This would 
make it possible for both our 
sons to return home without too 
much travel. What would you 
recommend? It is difficult to get 
in touch with the owners and 
agents of such property as we 
are looking for. 


“Please observe that the prop- 
erty required must be within 
easy motoring distance of either 
the New London, Kingston, or 
Westerley railroad stations.” 


This, as you see, is a clear and 
detailed explanation of what this 
Vanity Fair subscriber is looking 
for; and this is very characteristic 
of the sort of letters which they 


AT RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON 
Fieldston 


242nd Street 
& Broadway 





Entrance Risin Riverdale lve. to Fieldston 
If New York can develop a fashionable sub- 
urban center—as has been done in other 
large cities—Il*ieldston offers the only possi- 
bility. 

All the picturesque charm characteristic of 
Westchester County is to be found on this 
wooded ridge overlooking Van Cortlandt 
Park and the Hudson. 

Its elevation of 300 feet and, its natural 
topography will insure this against any 
future encroachment of the city. 
Approached by Broadway or Riverdale 
Ave., convenient to Subway and New York 
Central Lines, it can be truly said no other 
development offers such facilities. 


As a home and investment, this is worth 
investigating. 


Booklet “I” sent on request. 


DELAFIELD ESTATE 


27 Cedar Street New York City 
Telephone John 277 

















FRUIT RANCH IN COLORADO 


OR personal reasons, owners must immediately 

sell the North Fork Fruit Ranch at Paonia, 

Colo. ‘Twenty-five acres planted to apples and 
peaches, also twenty-five acres pasture and alfalfa. 
On railroad, near branch of North Fork Fruit 
Growers’ Association, which handles all packing. 


Ranch is fully equipped with all implements, and 
large, comfortable house. Tennis court, flower gar- 
dens, etc. Excellent opportunity for steady, profit- 
able business. For descriptive booklet. illustrated, 
address owner. 


C. K. NEILSON 


Box 10 Paonia Colorado 

















Attractive Furnished Houses For Rent 


Farms and Country Homes For Sale in 
Northern Westchester Co., N. Y., and Western 
Connecticut. Address 


ADAMS & KEELER, Ridgefield, Conn. 
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KENNETH IVES & Co. 
Real Estate Brokers 


ALONG THE HUDSON 
ALONG THE SOUND 
AMONG THE HILLS 


7 EAST 42d St. NEW’ YORK 











At NEW LONDON, Near the Sound 


A large house to rent. In fine condition, 
well furnished, 16 rooms, three baths; several 
acres of land, plenty of trees. Garage. Beau- 
tiful and extended marine view. Apply to 
WM. S. CHAPPELL _ Established 1887 | New London, Conn. 


Real Estate Agent 














Buena Vista Spring, Blue Ridge Mountains, Pa. 


3 hours from Washington on Western Maryland R. R. 
thro line bet. New York and Pittsburg. Elevation 
1800 feet. Magnificent 40-mile view over Cumberland 
Valley to Alleghany Mts. Pure water from noted 
spring. Very attractive and completely equipped cot- 
tages for summer. 

M. and J. Brandt, 11 East Read St., Baltimore, Md. 











FOR SALE 


Fine country home at Clinton, Connecti- 
cut. 12 rooms, beautiful view of Sound. 
Nice lawn. All improvements, five fire- 
places, gas. Twenty miles from New Haven, 
Conn. 

R.A. LOTT, 50 Linden St., Waterbury, Conn. 
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PERE TO LIVA 









A Real Home for Bachelors 


For the man without a wife to make 
home attractive, tastefully furnished 
apartments in a private home are of- 
fered. Delicious home cooking, house- 
keeper and maid service provided and 
laundry arranged for. 


On 74th Street, convenient to surface, 
elevated and subway cars. Apartment 
and meals for $15, $25, and $35 a week. 
Special rates for long periods. 


A Farm Near New York City 


Located at West Camp, Ulster County, 
New York State, about one hundred 
miles from New York City. It lies be- 
tween the Hudson River and State, with 
a frontage of 450 feet on the River, and 
a beautiful view of the Catskill Moun- 


7. oee SO 


Price, $7,000, part of which may remain 


449 Fourth Avenue 


tains. 


On the premises are about 1500 fruit trees, 
ten years old, mostly apples. Also pears, 
peaches, cherries and plums, quinces, etc. 


The stone house is in excellent condi- 
tion, as are also the barns and stables. 
Pastures are good and woodland plenti- 
ful. There are large areas of tillable 
land, excellent wells, and a never-failing 
stream running through the property. 
Location is excellent for chicken farming. 


on mortgage 


Answer K, care Vanity Fair 
New York 








are 





Gentlemen’s Colontal 





Estates in Virginia 





Yachting, Stock Raising 


Hunting, Fishing, 


GREEN & REDD 
RICHMOND, VA. 





send us. It gives you an idea, 
furthermore, of the kind of prop- 
erty that may profitably advertise 
in Vanity Fair—though, obvious- 
ly, you need not confine yourself 
to country places, or to any par- 
ticular locality. 


But—and this should be mu- 
tually understood at the beginning 
—Vanity Fair will not accept the 
advertisement of any agent or pri- 
vate owner whom we cannot un- 
hesitatingly ‘recommend. No state- 
ment may be made in these col- 
umns that the advertiser cannot 
fully guarantee. 


“Where to Live” 


VANITY FAIR 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 




















‘Twin Oaks Farm 
For Sale 


Warrenton, Fauquier 


VIRGINIA 


County 


E offer for sale a complete, well 

appointed gentleman’s country 
estate—one of the most attractive 
properties in Virginia. The farm, con- 
sisting of about 180 acres, is situated 
three miles from Warrenton on mac- 
adamized road. Warrenton is 56 miles 
from Washington, D. C., on Southern 
Railway. Residence located on hill 
overlooking beautiful valley and Blue 
Ridge Mountains, contains thirteen 

















VIRGINIA FARMS 


$15 PER ACRE AND UP 


Close to large Eastern Markets. Ex- 
cellent church, school and social advan- 
tages. Abundant rainfall, short, mild 
winters, cheap land and labor, and ex- 
cellent shipping facilities. You can 
buy a Complete Little Farm for $500 
with neat 3-room cottage and 25 acres 
for vegetables, fruit and poultry. Write 
for latest issue of our illustrated 
Homeseekers’ Magazine, list of farms 
and excursion rates. 


F. H. LA BAUME, Ag’! Agt. 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Room 204 Roanoke, Va. 


rooms, two baths, five open fire places, 
lighted by gas, pure spring water, serv- 
ants’ quarters. Tennis court. Coach 


house, three box and two standing 
stalls. Modern poultry house for one 


thousand hens. Sanitary cow barn and 
hog houses. Large and well appointed 
farm buildings, tenant houses, ete. 
Farm well fenced and extremely fer- 
tile—all buildings erected in past three 
years. For particulars, photographs, 
terms, etc., address HARRY M. 
HUBBELL, WARRENTON, VIR- 
GINIA. 











GOING SOUTH? 


Our list of truck and stock farms, planta- 
tions and colonization lands in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana may 
include your wants. Tell us your require- 
ments. Galbreath Bros., Memphis, Tenn. 
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SUMMIT,N.J., REAL ESTATE 
and 


HOTCHKISS -JOBS REALTY CO. 


For Complete information on 


Country Estates, Homes and Farms Along 
the Lackawanna, Consult 


30 Church St., N. Y. and Summit, N. J. 











| | Virginia and Maryland FARMS 


No. 1. 
stock. 


Superb Colonial Estates 


railroad. 


ASHBRIDGE REALTY CO., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Tidewater Properties 


Near the “Middleburg,” ‘‘Piedmont’’ and ‘‘Orange’’ 


Hunt Clubs, Virginia; 203 acres, Ideal spot for raising fancy 


Rambling spe dwelling; 10 rooms; 2 baths; near 
Offer $22,000. 


Agencies at all important points 





At a sacrifice to settle Estate 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Handsome 30 acre gentleman’s 
country home in Morristown. 
Most exclusive section, fine res- 
idence, beautifully shaded lawn, 
shrubbery, stately shade trees, 
gardener’s cottage, garage, 
everything necessary for a 
place of this character 


For further particulars and 
photographs address 


Country Department 


Louis Schlesinger, Inc. 
Telephone, 6500 Market NEWARK, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


Gentleman’s Desirable Country Home and Farm. 
607 acres in good state of cultivation, within 3 
miles of R. R. depet. Mild winters, and agreeable 
summers. Good water. In neighborhood of lithia 
water belt. Would consider as part payment clear 
city income property. (Southern Virginia) Par- 
ticulars, owner. 


Robt. G. D. Pottage News Ferry, Va. 


























B14. Reeesteees 





VIRGINIA is the Place to Live 


In the Piedmont Section. Ideal climate, best of water. 


Short, mild winters, pleasant summers. Productive 


lands $10 to $25 per acre, expecially adapted to grain, 
grass, alfalfa, fruit and vegetables. And the man to 
see for reliable information is 


8. F. POINDEXTER, THE FARM AGENT 
LYNCHBURG, VA, 














FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


Chesapeake Bay Water Fronts, 
Maryland Colonial Homes, 
Maryland Country Seats, 
Maryland Stock Farms or 
Maryland Fruit Farms, 


Baltimore, Md. 





Write to 
J. Leland Hanna 








venier 
tical 


year. 











New Jersey’s most ex- 
elusive residence section 
offers unusual social ad- 


vantages in delightful surroundings with every con- 


houses furnished and unfurnished to rent for season or 


ROCHE, CRAIG & WILEY ies"precaway 


nee. Several houses attractive in design and prac- 
in plan on large plots are offered for sale. Other 


Full information on request. 
Phone 1546 Cortlandt 
New York 














‘“*WHERE TO LIVE?” 


“Main Line” Pennsylvania Railroad sub- 


urban to Philadelphia is the choice spot. 
I have Estates, Country Homes and Farms; 
properties to meet every requirement. 

Joseph M. Fronefield, Wayne, Pennsylvania 








Farm and Residential Properties 


Beautifully situated on Chesapeake Bay and its tribu- 


taries, 16 to 500 acre tracts. Modern Improvements. 
Beautiful shaded lawns. Fine neighborhood. For puar- 
ticulars, send for our illustrated booklet, ‘‘Life Worth 


Living,’’ free. 


THE ELLIOTT & McDANIEL co. 


EASTON, MARYLAN 




















Ready made 


C (SGLOTHING;< 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goud, 


English Hats, Shoes 


BROADWAY COR. 


Boston Branch: 
149 Tremont Street 


For Spring 


Garments for Dress or Sporting Wear 
and Furnishings 


Riding Suits and odd Breeches in cotton or silk 


Norfolk Jackets or odd Knickers in Shetland [omespuns 
Flannel trousers in fancy patterns 


Light weight Mackintoshes for saddle work, Motoring or 


Golf 


| Motor Clothing, Liveries and Kennel Coats 
| Send for illustrated catalogue 
| 


TWENTY- SECOND ST., NEW YORK 


Newport Branch: 
220 Bellevue Avenue 











B. F. Keith's 


THE 
LEADING 


that the Opera, 


The Million 
Dollar Theatre 





BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


VAUDEVILLE 


Those who love tone and luxury will find the appointments 
of this theatre complete. 
a dash of everything worth while in theatricals. The best 


HOUSE IN 
THE WORLD 


In the bills presented there's 


Dramatic, Comedy and Vaudeville can offer. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 











to the adornment of 


Our collection 


duction of these Old 
contains just what 
garden. 


dials, fountains, 
request. 


Fi 
Astoria, L. 1. 





FOR THE GARDEN 


The Italians of the Renaissance designed gar- 
dens that delight those who love the beautiful and 
baffle those who have tried to surpass them. Their 
statuary and garden ornaments with rare 
exceptions are masterpieces that lend 
themselves as well today as in the past 


of models made of 
Pompeian Stone cast in perfect repro- 


you want for your 


Our handsome illustrated catalogue of sun- 
statuary and benches sent on 


ERKINS STUDIOS 


The Largcst Manufacturers of Ornamental Stone. 





the garden. 


World masterpieces 


229 Lexington Avenue 
New Yor 




















Fencing 


April 1: Women’s junior foils champion- 
ship, Fencers’ Club of New_York. 


April 4: Long Island junior foils cham- 
pionship, Crescent Athletic Club. 
April 6: Saltus trophy, duelling swords 
team championship, Fencers’ Club of 
New York. 

April 10-11: Intercollegiate championships, 
Hotel Astor. 

April 16: Novice foils, open tournament, 


Crescent Athletic Club, 


Golf 


April 1-4: North and South championship, 
Pinehurst. 


April 2 Women’s bogey handicap at Pine- 
hurst. 
April 4: Women’s approaching and putting 


contest at Pinehurst. 


April 9-11: Mid-April tournament at Pine- 
hurst. 
Soccer Football 
April 2: Cornell at Harvard. 
April 3: Cornell at Columbia. 
April 4:_ Pennsylvania at Haverford; Vale 


at Harvard. 


April 11: Harvard at Pennsylvania. 
April 13: Warvard at Haverford. 
April 18: arvard at Columbia; Pennsyl- 


Vv ania at Cornell. 


April 2 Yale at Cornell. 
Lacrosse 
April 2: Cornell at Lehigh; Baltimore City 
College at Annapolis. 
April 3: Cornell at Swarthmore. 
April 4: Cornell at Johns Hopkins. 
April 6: Cornell at Carlisle. 
April 9: Johns Hopkins at Annapolis. 
April 11: Stevens at Swarthmore. 
April 16: Swarthmore at Annapolis, 
{pril 18: Cornell at Hobart; Baltimore 


“Poly” at Swarthmore. 
April_ 22: Swarthmore at 
Harvard at Annapolis. 
April Bes Pea at Cornell; Swarthmore 
arli 


Pennsylvania: 


April 30: Carlisle at Annapolis. 
Court Tennis 
April 7-11: _National singles championship 


at New York Tennis and Racquet Club. 
April 13: National doubles championship at 
Boston. 


Swimming 
Princeton at Chicago University. 


April 8: i } 
Princeton at Northwestern Uni- 


April 9: 
versity. 

April 10: Princeton at Illinois University. 

April 11: Princeton at Missouri Athletic 
Club, St. Louis. 

April 12: Princeton at Pittsburgh 
Club. 


ub. 
April 18: 
Slementary 
New York. 


Athletic 


Public Schools Athletic League, 
Schools championships at 


Bowling 


April 8-29: National Bowling Association 
championship at Atlantic City. 


Lawn Tennis 


April 18: Lafayette at Columbia. 
April 24: Columbia at Trinity. 
April 25: Columbia at Wesleyan. 
April 29: New York University at Colum- 
id. 
Rowing 
April 18: Washington, California, and 


Stanford Universities, at Oakland, Cal. 


Horse Shows 
sp 22-24: Spring exhibition at Durland’s 


Riding Academy, New York. 


Track and Field Athletics 


April 25: Relay races at 
Pennsylvania. 


University of 


Polo 


April 25-30: Tournament at Devon, Pa., 


Polo Club. 
Racing 


April 25% Racing at Rockaway Hunting 
Club. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S CALENDAR 















































College Baseball 


-Ipril 1: Columbia at Fordham; Stevens 
at West Point; Lafayette at Annapolis, 


April 2: Cornell at Virginia; Vermont at 
Mt. St. Mary’s; Amherst at George. 
town, 

April 3: Amherst at Catholic University; 


lickinson at Princeton; Cornell at Vir- 
ginia; Vermont at Washington Ameri- 
can League. 

April 4: Lafayette at Georgetown; Mt. St. 
Mary’s at St. John’s; Rutgers at Prince. 
ton; Cornell at Georgetown; Amherst 
at Annapolis; New York University at 
Columbia; Dickinson at West Point; 
Manhattan at Lehigh. 

April 6: Ursinus at Princeton; Amherst 
at Columbia; Cornell at Georgetown. 

April 7: Colgate at Princeton; Cornell at 
Fordham; Lehigh at Cathol’c Univer- 
sity; Holy Cross at Georgetown. 


April 8: Holy Cross at Mt. St. Mary's; 
Ursinus at Villa Nova; Cornell at 
West Point; Colgate at Columbia; 


Pennsylvania’ State at Annapolis; New 
York University at Brown; Lehigh at 
Virginia. 


April 9: Williams at Fordham; Holy Cross 
at Annapolis; Princeton at Catholic 
University; Yale at Norfolk; Lehigh 


at Washington and Lee. 

April 10: Pennsylvania against Columbia 
at Atlantic City; Yale at Mt. St 
Joseph's; Lehigh at Washington and 
Lee; Princeton at Virginia. 

-Ipril 11: Princeton at Georgetown; Penn- 
sylvania against Columbia at Atlantic 
City; Lehigh at Annapolis; Boston Col- 
lege at Tufts; Colgate at West Point; 
Brown at Providence League; Yale at 
Virginie: Amherst ‘‘Aggies’? at Har- 

yard, 

Apeit 13: Yale at Virginia; Holy Cross 
at Lehigh; Princeton at Georgetown. 

April 14: Princeton at Georgetown; Penn- 
sylvania State at Villa Nova; Yale at 
Catholic University; Bowdoin at Har- 
vard; Johns Hopkins at Virginia. 

april 15: Virginia at Princeton; 
York University at Fordham; 
ette at West Point; Johns Hopkins at 
Annapolis; Holy Cross at Columbia; 
Lehigh at Ursinus; Maine at Brown; 
Tufts at Cornell. 

April 16: Maine at Harvard; Tufts at 
Syracuse. 

April 17: Manhattan at Mt. St. Mary’s; 
Dickinson at Bucknell; Tufts at Le- 
high; Maine at Boston College; Vir- 
ginia Military at Virginia. 

April 18: Princeton at Brown; Rhode 
Island State at Wesleyan; Springfield 
at Amherst; West Virginia at Annapo- 
lis: Fordham at Columbia; Lehigh at 
Cornell; Maine at Amherst “ Aggies’; 
Tufts at Lafayette; Bates at Bowdoin; 
Dickinson at Pennsylvania State; Yale 
at Pennsylvania; Served at West 
Point; North Carolina at Virginia. 

April_20: Pennsylvania at Holy Cross; 
North Carolina at Virginia; Sdaine at 
Colby; Tufts at Fordham; Bowdoin at 
Portiand League. 

April 21: Harvard at Catholic University. 

April 22: Fordham at Princeton; North 
Carolina A. and M. at Vir, a West- 
ern Maryland at Mt. Mary’s; 
Trinity at Virginia; Pilgrims at Bates; 
Tufts at West Point; Colby at Dart- 


mouth; Columbia at Yale; Harvard at 
Annapolis. 
April 23: Harvard at Georgetown. 


April 24: Harvard at Georgetown; North 
Carolina A. and M. at Lehigh; Colby 
at Vermont. 


April 25: Pennsylvania at Princeton; Am- 
herst at Wesleyan; Middlebury at 
Fordham; Bowdoin at Trinity; Dart- 
mouth 


at a," Cross; Georgetown at 

Wilmington; Yale at Brown; Dickin- 
son at Lafayette; Harvard at Colum- 
bia; Virginia at North Carolina. 

April 27: Dartmouth at Syracuse. 


April 28: Bates at Harvard; Dartmouth at 
orne 

April 29: Swarthmore at Villa Nova; 
North Carolina at Annapolis; Stevens 
at Columbia; Syracuse at Vermont: 
Rhode Island at Trinity; Norwich at 
3owdoin; Wesleyan at Brown; George 
town at "Yale: Virginia at Princeton; 
New York University at Lehigh. 

April 30: North Carolina at Princeton; 

Virginia at Harvard; Svracuse at Dart- 

mouth; Georgetown at Holy Cross. 
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Inexpensive Blouses 
For the Well-Dressed Woman 


Figure A—a blouse of novelty crépe, with cuffs and a large sailor collar Sizes 34 to 44. Flesh pink, maize or white, $5. Order number FKKD. 
of hemstitched organdie, Sizes 34 to 44, $3. Order number FKKA. Figure E—shows a blouse of fine white lawn with the new standing collar, 
Figure B—shows a blouse of handkerchief linen in flesh pink, green, rose and long sleeves finished with soft, mannish cuffs. There is a yoke in back 
or maize, with raglan shoulders and short sleeves. The collar, waistcoat and and three wide box pleats. Sizes 34 to 44, $2. Order number FKKE. 
cuffs are of fine white pique. isaac 34 to 44, $2.75. Order number FKKB. Figure F—is most unusual at its price, It is of tub silk, the new cowl 
Figure C—is a blouse of dainty lawn tucked in front and back, drop yoke collar finished with a tassel, In front a. waistcoat effect is outlined in hem- 
and short sleeves. The black ribbon tie_is threaded through eyelets at the stitching. Sizes 34 to 44, in flesh pink, maize or white, $2.95. Order num- 
back of the picturesque rolling collar. Sizes 34 to 44, $2.75. Order num- ber FKKF. 
ber FKKC. ; Z . . : Figure G—shows a blouse of sheer batiste. gathered into a yoke front 
Figure D—is in crépe de Chine, copied from a recent Paris model. The and back. The pointed cuffs and the soft, rolling collar are trimmed with 
rows of tiny buttons on the cuffs and down the front are new and attractive. entre-deux. Sizes 34 to 44, $3. Order number FKKG. 


Orders by mail should be sent to 


John Wanamaker 
10TH STREET AND BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 






















































Linda’s Roy. His sire Messenger, whose sire was Cham- 
pion Helios. His dam, Champion Falcroft’s O’Linda. He 
took winner’s prize at the last Lancaster show—only place 
own. He is rich golden brindle, two years old in Febru- 
ary, 34 inches high, perfectly sound, grand head and very 
typical. His sire, Messenger, won first and third in New 
ork, first in open winners in Baltimore, and trophy for 
the best Great ane in the show, second ‘and reserve win- 
ners in Washington, D. C., in 1912. irst in_open, silver 
cup and medal for. pes st solid color at New York in 1913. 
0.00. 


Roy’s stud fee is 
write us. Choice stock always on y hey wn Ak 


companions or guardians. 








If you want a high ase puppy 
Dept. V. F., Royal Farms Little Silver, N. J. 





PEKINGESE 
Brightest, most lovable of pets. 
Sired by noted champions. 
Puppies from $25.00 up. 

Grown dogs and brood 
matrons. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Correspondence a Pleasure 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER, 


Telephone 95 R, Great Neck, — Ly 
ot 489 Fifth Ave., New York. Tel. 








SPECIMEN PUPPY — 





Alstead Kennels 


Belle Mead, New Jersey 
Mrs. C. M. Lunt, Owner 


Have for sale a few Collies, 
combining extraordinary intel- 
ligence, comradeship an 

beauty. This kennel has won 
hundreds of prizes, but the 
prices asked for the dogs are 
very reasonable, 


Write for folder 








A FEW GOOD POMERANI- 
ANS at reasonable prices. 
All colors, some have won 
many prizes. These dogs are 
being sold to make room in 
the ate: They combine 
the best blood in England and 
America and will make ideal 
pets or show dogs. Send for list. 
OAK HILL KENNELS 


Ellis Place Ossining, N. Y. 
Tel., Ossining 323 








-, PEKINGESE 


puppies and grown stock of 
best breeding. These dogs 
are not kennel raised but 
brought up in the house. 
Prices moderate. Correspond- 
ence Solicited. 
RUTH S. BISHOP 


Bishopgate Kennels 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 








PRIMROSE KENNELS 
Breeders and Importers of English Toy 
Spaniels. We have at all times a choice 
collection of puppies and grown dogs. 


Correspondence Invited. Address, 


Mrs. R. A. Clark, 11 Wellington St., Tel. Tremont 2082-W, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. C. H. Hollis, 683 Washington St., 


Tel. Oxford 4119-W, Boston, Mass. 


Boston Terriers 
Young and matured stock of the 
most popular breeding. Guaranteed 
sound, intelligent and of good dis- 
position. The ideal pet for children. 


DR. DANIEL A, SHEA 


96 No. Champlain Street, Burlington, Vt. 





PEKINGESE | 


Puppies by the famous 
winner, ‘“‘The Sun of Llen- 
rud.”’ Grown stock for 
sale at all times. 
Reasonable prices. 

For sale by the well-known expert 
MRS. A. McCLURE HALLEY 
2172 East 3rd St., Gravesend 


rooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone, 941-W Coney Island . 





When You Want a Dog 


The dog’s loyalty is not the product of a 
day, nor even of the lifetime of the dog. 
Further back than history goes, in the pre- 
historic era when scratchings on bone formed 
the sole record of human ‘life, the dog was 
man’s companion, his partner in the chase, 
and his sentinel at the cave. 





Down through these long years, man has 
bred his pets for particular purposes. To- 
day there are 88 recognized breeds. One is 
a hunter, another a guardian, another a 
dainty little pet. 


Now, it is often hard indeed to choose 
between two breeds, or even betweén two 
dogs. When in doubt, the best thing is to 
secure the advice of a recognized authority. 
Ask Vanity Fair. But first read carefully 
the announcements of the selected kennels 
on this page. Not every kennel is invited to 
advertise in Vanity Fair. Those that appear 
here we heartily recommend. 


If the dog you wish to buy is not mentioned 
on this page, write to Vanity Fair and tell us 
how old a dog you want, what breed, and what 
price you want to pay, and Vanity Fair will 
be very glad indeed to tell you where you 
can get exactly that dog. Address 


The Dog Mart 
449 Fourth Avenue 


Vanity Fair 
New York 














Newfoundland Dogs 
A breed almost extinct. By having a kennel 
on the Island, we can furnish the very best 
specimens bred. 


U. R. FISHEL, Box V, Hope, Indiana. 

















~ Owner, Mrs. Thomas W. Larson, 
Viking Kennels Downing Avenue, Newburgh,N.Y, 
Old English Sheepdogs. Puppies and Grown dogs for sale. 
The best possible breeding. Also Chow Chows, all ages. 
Correspondence invited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 














Importer 
and Breeder of | 
the World’s 
Famous German 
Shepherd Police 
Dogs 


Young Stock sired 

this Dog on tank 
Visitors welcome. Call, 
Phone or Write owner. 


Mrs. Eugene Rubino 
Blue Blood Kennels 
Tel. 428 Babylon 


Babylon, Long Island Arthur von Kinzigdorf Famous for 


his Wonderful Head and Intelligence 














Scottish Terriers 


Recommended as com- 
panions 
_ A really good sort of 
dog 
Best for children’s pets 
NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 








Beautiful Golden and White 


JAPANESE 
SPANIELS 


All ages, prize winning stock, 
moderate prices 


MRS. L. E. DOMLER 
88GoldenSt., NewLondon, Conn. 





“Rosemary Kennels” 
English Toy Spaniels, all Four Colors 
The most refined, affectionate and 
aristocratic of all Toy breeds. 


All communications must be 
addressed to 


1721 Nottingham Road 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 6870 Midwood 








HE VERY BEST BRED AND BEST TRAINED 
POINTERS AND SETTERS IN AMERICA 
today are bred, raised, and trained 
right here at this place. We have 
English or Llewellen Setters, Irish 
Setters, Gordon Setters, and Pointer 
Dogs that are well and most _ thor- 
oughly trained. We sell trained dogs 
for $50.00 to $200.00. Puppies, all 

ages, from $15.00 to $25.00 each. 
/e_invite correspondence. 
Cornucopia Farm Kennels, Dept. N, De Soto, Mo. 








For Sale — ““BISH 


BOY,” THE SENSA- 
TIONAL BENCH 
W_ WINNING 


ENGLISH BULL; 
Pedigreed and. Reg- 
istered. The first 
Draft for $100.00 gets 
him. Worth many 
times that amount. 
Will ship on approval. 


BLUE GRASS FARM 
KENNELS, Berry, Ky. 





‘Bishop Boy, 
AKCSB 152, 528°" 








AT STUD FEE $20 
Peking Kien Lung 
Sire of diminutive pup- 
pies of all colors. Pe- 
kingese puppies for sale. 
M. H. COTTON, M. D. 


Peking Kennels Mineola, L. I. 
Telephone 1010M Garden City 


IF IT’S DOGS, I HAVE IT 


I can furnish any breed of dog required; prices 
moderate; references the highest; my specialty 
Pekingese and Pomeranians. English representa- 
tive to the Panama exhibition. Years of experi- 
ence enable me to produce for the American 
buyers, winners and champions, in all breeds. 
Write me. 


MISS CAREY, Spilsby, England. and H: 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey. able Pig meng Sate 
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The DOG 











VICKERY KENNELS 


Home of Champions 
Have for sale at all times 
plenty of. strong, healthy and 
lively pups of the following 
popular breeds: Airedale, Wire 
Haired Fox Terrier and Eng- 
lish Setters. All these are 
from the best of breeding. 
For a description of what this 
kennel has done write 





Ch. Vickery Fast Freight 
Vickery Kennels, Owner 


THE VICKERY KENNELS 


Crawford & Perrin, Owners 


BARRINGTON 








WORLD'S BEST &... 
WOLFHOUNDS 


We are the largest and 
most successful breeders 
and exhibitors of Russian Wolfhounds in 
the world. Puppies and grown stock 
always for sale at most attractive prices. 


VALLEY FARM KENNELS 
Office, 132 E. 19th Street New York 














AMERICAN KENNELS 


Toy a French Silk Poodles, from 3 pound 
igreed, smallest obtainable, rare 


Black and Tans, Toy Yorkshire Terriers, Toy 
Boston Terriers, $15.00 up. Pekingese Span- 
iels, Toy eg $25.00 up. Toy Fox- 
terriers, $5.00 up. St. Bernards,Great Danes, 
Newfoundlands, $20.00 up. Scotch Collies, 
$10.00 up. Irish Terriers, Fox Terriers, Aire- 
dales, English Bulls, Puppies and grown, 
Stud Dogs and Bitches in whelp. 

Rae and PERSIAN CATS and Kittens, 

$5.00 up. State wants, we ship anywhere. 


Dept. vr. F., 118 E. 9th Street, New York City 








ILLINOIS | 








ELMVIEW KENNELS, ELMHURST, PA. 
German Shepherd Dogs 


We are owners of “Ch. Herta von Ehrengrund,”’ “Ch. 
Loni_von der Wa arinitz,”” “‘Siegfried ed of Elmview, ” “Pasch 
von Hochwacht,” ‘‘Grittli von Seengen” and many other 
European and American winners. For further particulars write 


333 CONNELL BUILDING SCRANTON, PA‘ 


COASSOCK CHOWS 


Fine grown dogs and puppies for 
sale at all times. All of these 
dogs are in excellent condition, 
perfect disposicions, etc. They 
make fine companions for either 
city or country. For prices ad- 
dress 
COASSOCK KENNELS 


Salem End Road FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 


Where to Exhibit 


June 4 and 5.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of Amer- 
ica, at Mineola, L. I. James Mortimer, Supt. 


Club, ‘‘All 


























June 6,—Wissahickon Kennel Terrier’ 


Show at Chesnut Hill, Pa. J. Sergeant Price, Jr., 
Secretary. 

June 10.—i.adies’ Kennel Association of Massachu- 
setts, at Auburndale, Mass. Mrs. Helen M. Talbot, 
Secretary. 

June 13.—Devon Dog Show Association, at Devon, 


Pa. John Sinnott, Secretary. 


July 3 to 5—Bayside Kennel Club, at Venice, Cal. 
Mrs. J. Martin Smith, Secretary. 


July 11,—Southampton Kennel Club, at Southampton, 
L. L, N. Y¥. Henry D. Whitfield, Secretary. 











The “Midkiff” Cockers 


No home is com ete without a ‘“‘Midkiff Cocker Spaniel.’’ The 
Merry, active, gentle, afectionate, _intelligent house dog, pet and 
Sepenion.. e word ‘ Midkiff” is a guarantee that your little 
friend is the best winning strains in America and eligible to 
maeteation: with The American Kennel Club. We ship all dogs 
om seven days’ approval. Satisfaction guaranteed or purchase 

ice refunded. A so Pointers, Setters and Irish Water Spaniels, 

h sexes, broken and unbroken. Address— 


THE MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa. 





GREENACRE 
KENNELS 


Chow dogs and puppies 
of the highest class al- 
ways for sale at reason- 
able prices. 


0. J. TOREN, Mgr. 


Fairfield, Connecticut 





FRENCH BULLDOGS and BOSTON TERRIERS 


From prize winning 
stock. My dogs are 
house-raised, and have 
splendid dispositions— 
suitable for companions 
or for the show-ring. 
Correspondence invited. 


Mrs. H. Howard Holzschuh 
Sur-Mount Kennels 


219 Peshine Avenue, 
Newark, N. J. 

















SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


For Sale and at Stud 
—Make Best Com- 
anions, Equally at 
ome in House or 
Stable. : 


Walescott Kennels 
ille, N. J. 





Sealyham Terriers 


A grand collection of this sturdy, 
game and intelligent breed 
The coming terrier at stud, Chanein 
Star, International Winner. 

For particulars, address 


Mrs. Samuel Willets Bayside, L. I. 





Dachshunde 


The largest and 
Most successful 
breeder in America 
ps at all oped 
a stock and puppies 
in the Re Black aad Tan 
and Seed Haired variety, 
from winning stock. 
Champions at stu 


SOUTHSHORE KENNELS 4 
Urs.4. Hungerford, Bay Shore, L.1. 







“CHAMPION. DRICKES 
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Nowata Pekingese 


Some beautiful puppies sired 
by noted champions for 
sale. They are all healthy 
and sweet tempered, and 
some of them are _house- 
broken and very small. 
NOWATA FARM 


Huntington Long Island 


— 


“Ch. Nowata Min-Chi 





A rare opportunity to secure a 


Beautiful Royal Siamese Cat 


The most fascinating and 
affectionate of pets. 


Two litters of finest pedigree at 
moderate prices if taken young. 
Black Short Haired Cattery 
N. Y. Office Orape tt, N. J. 

112 Carnegie Hall 
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The Complete Dog Diet 


HEN you feed your dog OSOKO, you 

know you are giving him the most 

perfectly balanced ration procurable. 

Dogs love it. Leading kennels of Amerira 

use OSOKO exclusively all through the year, 

because it is a thoroughly good food, free 

from chemicals and appetizing spices. Puppies 
thrive on OSOKO. 

Sample and Booklet No. 

request 


Manufactured by 
Spillers and Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 


Importers 
128 Water Street New York City 


“« PARAMOUNT 





12 sent free on 




















| h Stree’ 
Near Neck Read "Sheepshead. Bay, N.Y. 





The Best Dog 
As playfellow for children, compan- 
ion and guard for the home, affec- 
= and faithful. Best registered 
stoc 







Grown Stock for Sale. 
White Star Kennels, Long Branch, N. J. 


Phone 855 J, Long Branch. 
Puppies for Sale, 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY, 





offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox ard Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 


Hounds, also Airedale Terriers; all dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality; satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded; 56-page illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 








“LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG” 


This is the inscription on a_ most interesting dog bowl whict 
will not tip over—price $2. Color green. Design patented. To 
be had only’ of 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON, 7 WEST 42d STREET, N. Y. 





BOSTON TERRIERS 


Handsomely marked. House 
dogs of excellent breeding. Suitable 
for companions or show purposes. 
Also English Bull dogs and Bull Ter- 
riers all ages. Attractive prices. 


FRANK F. DOLE 
11 W. 32d Street, New York City 


reared 





PRIZE-WINNING PEKINGESE 
Sired by Mrs. Benjamin Guiness’ Ta-Wang. For Sale and at Stud 
Fang-Chang, at stud, fee $2 Kvo-Wang, at stud, fee $20. 
Mi-Lung Boy, at stud, fee Ge: 

A splendid variety of to 
grown stock for sale. 
eranians a specialty. 





doys, puppies and 
ekingese and Pom- 
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KEEP YOUR CAR 


Keep Your Car! 


The White Company’s Solution of 
the Annual Trading Problem 


Too many cars sold today are built to be traded; to last but 
one or two years; of ordinary materials; of extreme design; and, 
therefore, quickly useless and out ofstyle. The second-hand mar- 
ket is flooded with such cars, and their value is next to nothing. 


There Are Practically No White Cars 
on the Second-Hand Market 

















The real merit of any make of car is best shown 
by its absence from the second-hand market. 


Look through the classified lists of any news- 
paper. Note the scarcity of Whites in the column 
after column of cars advertised for sale. Think 
what this means. 


The chassis of White Cars are built in the same 
factory, by the same men, of the same identical 
materials as White Trucks. 


And the most essential points of motor truck 
superiority—the features which have given White 
the supremacy among all motor trucks, both in 
quantity and value of production—are durability 
and continued economy of operation. 

The bodies of White Cars are pro 
dignified and conservative, and 
extreme, are always in style. 
White bodies are built, like White chassis, to 
last for years, and are not designed to make the 
owner feel obliged, for mere appearance sake, to 
purchase a new car every year. 


r in outline, 
cause never 


Extreme styles in motor cars are due more to 
the desire on the part of the manufacturer to 


force an immediate market rather than to sell 
ears which will give definite satisfaction for 
years to come. 


So thoroughly does the public believe in the 
superior wearing qualities and continued econo- 
my of operation of White Cars, that every White 
Dealer a waiting list for used White Cars 
which he cannot supply. 


The White Company, as far as White Cars are 
concerned, has no second-hand problem. 


And because the demand for used White Cars so 
far exceeds the supply, White Owners are con- 
tinually importuned to trade their cars for other 
makes, because dealers know that used Whites 
can be sold immediately for the highest cash price. 


But White Owners rarely trade. They know that 
their old Whites are better today, morc econom- 
ical to operate, and will be worth more next 
year and in years to come than the new cars 
offered in exchange. 


Buy your car from a manufacturer who builds 
for keeps—not for trades. 


THE MANUFACTURING AS WELL AS THE SALES POLICY OF THE 
WHITE COMPANY HAS ALWAYS OPPOSED FREQUENT TRADES 


THE WHITE a COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Motor Trucks and Taxicabs 
CLEVELAND 
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IN VANITY FAIR 


“Who Are You Editing Vanity Fair For, Anyway?” 


HE question was just put to us as Alice helped herself to 
the filet of sole. It is quite unnecessary to explain that 


Alice is charming. It has been our experience that ungram- 

matical ladies usually are. She was terribly in earnest as 
she talked, and she had dared, at what had promised to be a de- 
lightful luncheon, to criticize the contents of Vanity Fair for 
March. She had even questioned the wisdom of our entire edi- 
torial policy. Indeed, it needed a stamp of one of her thickest 
winter pumps upon the floor of the Biltmore grill to convey the 
full measure of her disapprobation. Politeness being our watch- 
word, and a saintly tolerance our unwearying endeavor, we waited 
for our friend—it is only a friend who disdains the small parcels 
of abuse and heaps out the wholesaler’s measures—to continue her 
harangue. 


“Who Are You Editing It For, Anyway?” 


6¢TS IT for men? Harry says that it is.” (Har-y is her fiancé 

and was our third at luncheon.) “But, if it is for men, then 
why those flouncy and flummery fashions? Is it for women? Then 
why so many articles on dogs and golf and motor cars? Is it for 
grandes dames, the dozen or so ladies of the older school, still ex- 
tant upon our continent? Then why so many actresses in informal 
apparel? Is it for the masses? The poor, patient, plodding pro- 
letariat? Then why so much art, and opera, and why so many 
essays, and why, oh, why, those cerebral appeals? 

“Ts it for Westerners? Then why forever vaunt and laud your 
noisy New York in it? And, if it is for New Yorkers, then, in 
Heaven’s name, let’s have less of the Paris fashions and the Lon- 
don stage. Or is it, perhaps, for A 

But here we felt that something drastic must be done, else the 
young lady’s heat might play some direful prank upon her; un- 
hinge her reason, perhaps, or cause her to forget her thé trottoir at 
the Ritz. The obligation to settle with the waiter lying solely 
upon us, we felt her criticism to be—to put our feelings moder- 
ately—untimely and in questionable taste. As we hinted, the 
time had arrived for heroic measures. She must be diverted at 
any cost. So, leaning a trifle in her direction, and with the quite 
audible tones which one always adopts in these little restaurant 
confidences, we whispered in her ear:—“Don’t look now, but three 
tables back of you there is a good looking woman lunching with 
your brother Walter.” So, that day, we heard no more of Vanity 
Fair. 


But when, after the coffee, we had seen her hop, with her 
enamored Harry, into her motor, and disappear among the 
uncertain eddies of New York’s vehicular whirlpools, we began 
seriously to ponder her cruel and ardent words. And as we pondered 
we began to envy those fortunate mortals whose pleasant task it is 
to edit such specialized and unified periodicals as, let us say, The 
Iron Age, Golf, Life, or any of the scores of “class” periodicals. 
The thing is so simple! Whenever, in the case of The Iron Age, 
for instance, the editor espies an object wrought of iron or steel, 
he knows at once that he has a snug little editorial home awaiting 
it. In the second instance, when the editor of a golfing journal 
reads in the paper that six men have won six prizes in six sixteens 
at the Kissakoppapot Country Club, he has but to order all of the 
gentlemen photographed and, presto, his next issue is off his 
hands. And thirdly, one is told a joke—almost any likely joke 
will do—and, so long as it bears unmistakable signs of belonging 
to the joke family, it becomes, at once, a source of personal in- 
come, a personal income happily untaxable at the source. 
But, with Vanity Fair, the case is infinitely more complicated. 





‘THAT evening, our vexation having a little softened, after an 
excellent dinner at The Sanctuary, a club to which we are 
particularly partial, we sat us down and wrote: 


“Dear Alice:—Let us at once relieve your mind with regard to 
the identity of the young lady in whose company your brother 
Walter was taking luncheon to-day. She is the niece of an old 
and excellent friend of ours. She is a young woman of serious 
character, and even, we are informed, possesses a mother. 

“And now, dear Alice, here is an answer to all your questions 
about Vanity Fair. You asked us, with your lofty disdain of gram- 
mar, ‘Who are you editing it for,” and the answer to that ques- 
tion is, tout simplement, that we are editing it for you. Yes, for 
you and for Harry. 

“First of all, you are ardent Americans! You believe in Ameri- 
can institutions. You believe in American life; you even enjoy it. 
Well, so does Vanity Fair. Then you are a lady, to the tips of 
your narrow, unpolished finger nails, and Harry is, as we observed 
to-day at luncheon, a gentleman to the tips of his, and we rather 
like that in our subscribers. You both of you love dogs and coun- 
try life, and the sunny world outdoors. You are more than ordi- 
narily proficient at the wheel of a motor, or on the golf links, or 
the tennis court, and these are signs of qualities which, in men and 
women alike, we deem wholly praiseworthy. 

“You derided our attempts to keep you informed of the fashions 
in Paris, and of the progress of the drama in London, and yet 
there is no one, we suspect, more naively delighted than you by a 
hat purchased somewhere near the Place Vendéme, or by a play 
witnessed somewhere in the vicinity of Piccadilly Circus. 

“Now, we recognize no West,—no San Francisco or Seattle— 
and no East,—no New York or Boston. Where there is humor or 
charm in the life of New York, we hope to make it felt elsewhere, 
and, where there is humor or charm in the life of other American 
cities, we hope and pray that Vanity Fair may be the first, if not 
to feei, at least to mirror it. 

“And finally, the drama! We suspect that there is no pieasure 
greater for you, and for Harry,—can you deny it?—than the 
theatre. It is the modern world’s greatest amusement and diver- 
sion. It has a charm and mystery all its own, and so, Vanity 
Fair must continue to give to the drama its best and most respect- 
ful attention. Doesn’t it flatter you, Alice, to know that you and 
Harry are, among all our subscribers, our bright, particular stars? 
That it is for you, and others like you, that we labor and because 
of your hoped for approval that we bear our chains so gladly? 

“We have for some time past wanted to send you a wedding 
present—a little token of our love and regard. Something that you 
will often need in life, and that will ever stand ready to comfort 
and enliven you, and so, without at all reckoning the cost of it, 
we have entered you for a free subscription to Vanity Fair. 

“Yours, dear Alice, 
“Vanity Fair.” 


POSTSCRIPT—BY THE BUSINESS MANAGER 


(READING other men’s letters to ladies is not a regular part of 
our business; but having been graciously accorded that privi- 
lege in the case of your excellent rejoinder to Miss Alice’s soft 
impeachment, we—the business department of Vanity Fair— 
take the liberty of adding our little flash to your mighty thunder. 

“In the first place, most excellent Editor, why did you not tell 
your friend that the cheerful, the frankly frivolous Vanity Fair, 
boasts as many really useful departments as any publication in 
the country? For instance, when she mentioned dogs, why didn’t 
you tell her that Vanity Fair will buy for her any dog of any 
recognized breed at any reputable kennel? When she spoke of the 
fashions, why didn’t you tell her that some sixteen pages of the 
very best Paris models are about as useful a thing as any ‘quality 
magazine’ can offer? Why, when you were in full cry on the sub- 
ject, did you not mention that Vanity Fair’s book reviews and 
dramatic criticisms will save many a wasted evening and many a 
misspent five dollar bill? We have here not only a cheerful, but a 
utilitarian magazine—helpful all the way from its news of_the 
Opera to the scores of advertisements that make a trip through its 
pages singularly like a promenade on the Avenue.” 
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Gorham Company's 
Trade~Mark 


placed on a piece of silverware is like the 
signature on a government bond. 





It is a guarantee that the article so stamp 


ed is of the highest craftsmanship and quality 


In the mind of every officer and crafts- 
man of The Gorham Company this trade- 


mark fixes a standard EMO 2 


that must be maintained.  ——ere¥iine 
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When this mark is placed on a piece 


QIO of silverware it is a contract 


srecine from The Gorham Company 
with the purchaser that that article is pre 
cisely what it is represented to be. 


The Gorham Company in nearly one hur- 
dred years of existence has never failed to 
make good a contract or guarantee. 


Silverware bearing this trade-mark is 
offered by leading jewelers everywhere. 


BVO 


STERLING 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
REW TORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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Photograph, copyright, by F. B. Johnston 


A Plastic Group. 


This picture, leke those that accompany the article on the opposite page, proves that the higher aspects of the modern dance 
movement have widened the artistic possibilities in plastic outdoor photography 
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VANITY FAIR 


SOME HIGHER ASPECTS OF THE MODERN 
DANCE MOVEMENT 


By Alys E. Bentley 


With copywright photographs, 


made+in collaboration with the 


author, by Frances Benjamin Johnston and Mattie Edwards Hewitt. 


[Editor’s Note:—Perhaps the most remarkable social phenomenon of recent years, and one so far only partially understood 


or explained, has been the growth of the modern dance movement. 


The popularity of Russian and oriental ballets, the vogue of the 


newer social dances of the day, the Dalcroze movement in Europe, and the introduction of dancing as a study in public schools, are 
only a few of the many signs of the world’s present devotion to dancing. 

In New York a serious movement has been inaugurated to direct the dance impulse. Miss Alys E. Bentley may perhaps be 
called the head of this movement. Her aims and those of her co-workers are wholly admirable. Realizing the importance of her 
work, Miss Bentley was asked to prepare this short paper, which is illustrated with reproductions of photographs made in connection 
with her work and under her personal direction. They give but a slight idea of what she and her colleagues are striving to accomplish.| 


ern life; otherwise the modern dances—the tango, the tur- 
key-trot, etc.—could not have displayed so great a meas- 
ure of vitality or enjoyed such a world-wide vogue. 

The impulse to move the body in time with music is one of the 
basic instincts of the human being. It is, therefore, a rather amaz- 
ing blunder of our modern educational system that greater efforts 
have not been made to utilize this impulse for good. This omis- 
sion has been due to an ignorance and confusion as to the nature 
of what the impulse really is. Rightly understood, the dance im- 
pulse should aid in making life more natural and in developing the 
true growth of our people, as dancing is an art spontaneously and 
naturally adapted for the complete expression of a human soul. 


T= present dance movement is a sincere expression of mod- 


ANCING is, of course, indissolubly married to music. The 
mere blackboard 
teaching of music in our 
public schools—and the 
natural results of such 
technical teaching of it— 
is largely responsible for 
our failure truly to con- 
nect music and dancing 
with life. An effort to 
force a purely intellectual 
enjoyment of music upon 
human beings can hardly 
be expected to result in 
anything but confusion. 

The modern dance 
movement, which has ap- 
parently sprung up in a 
night, has, in reality, been 
preparing ever since the 
first ragtime music stirred 
the pulses of our people 
so that they began listen- 
ing, not with their ears 
but with their hearts, and, 
as it were, with their feet. 
This was, in America, the 
first sincere national de- 
sire for music observable 
in the masses, and that 
desire should have at 
once been met with more 
sympathy and _ respect 
from teachers and mu- 
Sicians. 

But, curiously enough, 
little adjustment of this 
music instinct to the 
needs of a great nation 
like ours has thus far been 
made. There has been no 
inspiring connection be- 
tween this nervous energy 
seeking for an emotional 
outlet, and the higher 
planes of life and art. America has been too busy with the great 
task of rendering a new land materially habitable to take time for 
considering the emotional outlets of its people; it has been too 
much occupied in hewing forests, digging canals, laying tracks, 
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erecting buildings, and acquiring material riches to pause and con- 
sider the need of its people for emotional and artistic expression. 


“THEN, too, the expression of dance impulses through music has 

too often had for its ulterior aim the desire to appear as a pub- 
lic performer of dancing. Public performances, indeed, have been 
a great barrier in the way of our national artistic progress in 
dancing; too often they have resulted in killing the native art in- 
stinct in the beholders. 

Let us consider to what public performers and performances in 
this sense owe their existence. Is it not chiefly to the yearning of 
the people to see expressed by others the desires they so long to 
express themselves? Is it not the longing to set free in themselves 
a true art impulse, inherent in all of us and susceptible of training? 
But in public performances the applause, the abnormal curiosity 
in regard to the artists, 
and the excitement bred 
of all the uncreative emo- 
tions by which they are 
surrounded, have a ten- 
dency to kill anything 
like true art impulses in 
the beholder. 


HERE is another 
4 group of people in 
America who have rigor- 
ously schooled themselves 
to an alleged appreciation 
of music by pursuing 
what might be called a 
“higher blackboard edu- 
cation.” I allude to those 
who have, by attending 
symphony concerts, edu- 
cated themselves in music 
in a manner too often 
wholly intellectual and 
not, truly spontaneous or 
natural. The result has 
been that most Ameri- 
cans have discovered, in 
ragtime, their first oppor- 
tunity for basic musical 
expression. 

They have at last found 
in the modern dances a 
true and natural expres- 
sion of a primitive need 
for music expressed 
emotionally; they have 
realized the insufficiency 
of purely educational and 
intellectual music as a 
means of interpreting a 
natural art impulse. 


TF THERE is anything 
shocking in the mod- 
ern dances it is only, I think, in individual cases—the result of 
an emotional expression peculiar to one and not necessarily to 
many, and if such individual manifestations as these are to be 
righted the axe must be laid at the root of the matter—at the 
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music which excites these manifestations that shock, not so much 
our sense of propriety as our feeling for beauty. It is the absence 
of charm, the domination of the grotesque and the unlovely that 


so often appals us in the dances of the day. The claims of the 
neurologists that the modern dances superinduce sex impulses is 
not, I think, so alarming as the absence, in them, of a reverence 
and feeling for beauty. 
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It should be the aim of each of us to husband all those forces in 
us that evoke beauty and to labor to use these forces, whatever 
they are, for our own good and for the good of others. Let us all 
strive to believe with Plato that “when we know what is good in 
dance and song then shall we know what true education is.” I be- 
lieve that if we give to all of our children the best and most en- 
nobling music, and that if we use that music to stimulate them to 
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complete self-expression in bodily movement, guarded always by 
the sane laws of growth, we need never fear a reaction endanger- 
ing our public or private morals. 

Believing this to be a simple and sound principle of education 


and psychology, I have spent six years in teaching and experiment- 
ing with large groups of children and of older people. In every 
case the result has been a proof of the power of music, when rightly 





used, to release the individual. The use of music stimulates, in the 
organic growth of a human being, natural and correlated move- 
ments, and develops the beginning of a true art impulse. 

I should like to point out to parents, to teachers of physical 
training, to instructors of music, and to educators in general, the 
fact that the dance impulse is fundamental and primitive, that it 
should be taught naturally, and without complexity or confusion. 
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Lucrezia Bori as “Nedda” in “Pagliacci” 


Vanity Fair recently asked Miss Bori her preferences as to her operatic réles. Here is her reply: 

terested me most for I created the part of ‘Fiora’. No one 
knows how intensely interesting it is to create a part. One’s 
mind is quite free, as there are no 


landmarks or traditions to follow. ‘ 
I am having great happiness in 
America. Good-by, Vanity Fair.” 


**\7 OU ask me about my réles. The parts I have taken 

have all been interesting to me. My work in them has 
been, I know, sincere. The public alone can tell if my in- 
terpretation of them was convincing or interesting. After all, 
it-is only the public’s impression that matters. But, of all 
the operas I have so far sung, ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’ has in- 
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LUCREZIA BORI 


The Youngest of the Metropolitan Prima Donnas, Her Recent Rise in Popular 
Favor and Her Success in the New Opera “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 


By Max Smith 


setting of Sem Benelli’s medieval drama, will probably 
be described in the musical annals of America as the 
most successful operatic novelty produced in the season 
of 1913-14, and will be cited as 
a rare instance of a work ‘by a 
contemporary and unknown 
composer that won immediate 
approval from responsible crit- 
ics and intelligent listeners. 
True, there is the case of 
“Boris Godunoff,” which made 
a far deeper impression on lay- 
men and professional musicians 
than had been anticipated. But 
one must bear in mind that 
Moussorgsky’s masterpiece had 
its first hearing in America more 
than forty years after the earlier 
production in St. Petersburg, 
while Montemezzi’s melodious 
work was produced only a short 
time after the composer had 
put the finishing touches on 
his score. 


‘Le DEI TRE RE,” Italo Montemezzi’s operatic 


O tell the truth, the rocket- 
like success of “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re” makes us almost 
suspicious of the abiding value 
of the opera. The man of ge- 
nius does not speak in terms 
that all may understand. Ex- 
perience too often proves that 
the works which old Father 
Time, snapping his fingers at 
critics and public, stamps with 
his seal of approval, suffer at 
first experiences quite different 
from that of “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re.” 

But whatever the ultimate 
verdict may be regarding the 
merits of this score, the opera 
considered as a serious lyric en- 
tertainment for the stage, is far 
and away superior in “cut,” as 
the Italians would say, to most 
of the novelties—foreign or American—produced in recent years. 

Original neither Benelli’s drama nor Montemezzi’s music can 
be called. The medium of poetic, melodic and harmonic expres- 
sion employed by these men has been tried and tested success- 
fully by others. But playwright and composer, despite their 
youth (they are both in their thirties) not only had the skill to 
find the right proportions for their operatic canvas and to fit their 
material into a complete, compact and homogeneous whole, but 
the enthusiasm and spirit to set their creation throbbing with emo- 
tional vitality and passion. 


Photograph by Mishkin 


“THOUGH it requires no unusual imagination and knowledge to 

penetrate the dramatic and musical core of “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” the opera would hardly have made so quick an appeal 
had it not been for the excellence of the performance under the 
inspiring influence of Toscanini’s baton. The management brought 
forward no singers who were rated as box-office magnets, no 
“stars” like Geraldine Farrar and Enrico Caruso whose presence 
on the stage would make the most doleful opera acceptable to the 
public. However, the cast had been picked with a perfect knowl- 
edge of the capacity of each artist and it so happened that two 
of the principals, one of whom made his first appearance in New 
York while the other had remained in comparative obscurity, 
achieved, unexpectedly, such remarkable results that they were 
lifted immediately by popular acclaim to the rank of operatic 
idols. Those two artists were Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, a guest 
from the Boston Opera House, and Lucrezia Bori, the youngest 
prima donna in Gatti-Casazza’s flock. 








LUCREZIA BORI 
The young Spanish Prima Donna of the Metropolitan Opera House 


Ne one was as much surprised at Lucrezia Bori’s success in the 
part of Fiora in “L’Amore dei Tre Re” as the little prima 
donna herself. Though she had devoted herself heart and soul to 
the study of her réle, she had little hope of reward for her efforts. 
Like most of her collaborators 
in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, she thought that the 
tragic melancholy of Monte- 
mezzi’s music and the horror 
and murderous outcome of Be- 
nelli’s plot might repel the 
public, and she derived little 
encouragement from the assur- 
ances of a few observers at the 
first rehearsal that her triumph 
would be complete. She felt 
what a heavy burden had been 
placed on her slender shoulders. 
She realized that the second act 
made dramatic demands that 
might stagger an older, more 
experienced, and stronger artist. 
But despite misgivings, de- 
spite moments of trepidation 
and sinkings of the heart, she 
struggled bravely towards her 
lofty goal, and suddenly she 
found herself soaring upwards 
among the brilliant “stars” of 
the operatic firmament with an 
enraptured throng of admirers 
paying homage at her feet. 


HAT Lucrezia Bori did not 

realize when she bore her 
first test as the hapless heroine 
of “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” was 
how profound an appeal the 
pathos of her portrayal, an im- 
personation all the more touch- 
ing because of the delicacy, 
grace, and fragile helplessness 
of her appearance, would exert. 
Impelled in song and action by 
forces too intangible to be 
translated into conscious per- 
ceptions, though they carried a 
definite and striking message of 
emotional life through the medium of vocal modulation, facial 
expression and gesture, she was not aware of the sway she exer- 
cised over those who saw and listened; and that very innocence of 
her powers, that spontaneity and directness of process, unham- 
pered by thoughts of self and thoughts of her audience, added im- 
measurably to the force and sincerity of her appeal. 

Lucrezi Bori is twenty-five years old, and this is her second 
season in America. She has sung the roles of “Mimi,” and “An- 
tonia.” She scored a success in Puccini’s ““Manon Lescaut” and 
in Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci,” and an even greater success as “No- 
rina” in Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale.” 


“tT *AMORE DEI TRE RE” was first presented to an American 
audience at the Metropolitan on January 2, 1914, with the 
following impressive cast: 

Achibaldo, Adamo Didur; Manfredo, Pasquale Amato; Avito, 
Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana; Flaminio, Angelo Bada; Un Giova- 
netto, Pietro Audisio. 

Fiora, Lucrezia Bori; Ancella, Jeanne Maubourg; Una Giova- 
netta, Sophie Breslau; Una Vecchia, Maria Duchene; Conductor, 
Arturo Toscanini. 

Little was known of the thirty-year-old composer, Italo Monte- 
mezzi, except that in Italy he had previously met with two oper- 
atic failures, and that at La Scala last season “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” was received somewhat calmly. Sem Benelli, author of the 
libretto, is a well-known young Italian poet. Like Montemezzi, he 
is still in his thirties. He first wrote “L’Amore” as a tragic poem, 
of which the present book is his own condensation. 
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MONNA VANNA AND MONA LINA 


The Return to New York of Miss Garden and Mme. Cavalieri 


A Problem and a Rumor 
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MARY GARDEN 
Her latest photograph 


MME. CAVALIERI: A RUMOR AS TO THE “SONGIES” 


"T HERE is a rumor floating around to the effect that Madame 

Lina Cavalieri is about to pose and sing for “Film-Opera,” a 
term which seems sufficiently self explanatory. By combining the 
phonograph and the moving picture we are to get “canned” opera, 
to bequeath to our children and grandchildren. A great many 
rumors have been floated about Madame Cavalieri in times past, 
which, upon investigation, proved to be empty rumors. That is 
probably why they float. This one about the “film-opera” has 
been hunted to its lair, and found to be partially empty. 

The “film-opera” idea is an excellent one, as may readily be 
perceived. But, at the present, it is, we fear, impracticable. 

It can’t be done. The canning process would be too expensive. 
It is a thousand pities, though. Here we have all these splendid 
operas lying around loose and waiting to be made into photo- 
operas, and the only reason they haven’t been so treated, and 
that we don’t have the “songies” just as we have the “movies”’ is 
because the mechanical reproduction of the human voice has not 
been sufficiently developed. Then why bother about the voices? 
Let us have silent opera. The prima donna is willing; the pro- 
ducer eager. So, we are to have silent opera in tabloid form. It 
is easy when a manager has a prima donna who has her mind set 
on going into the opera-movies—even if science is a laggard. 


"THE opera chosen for the tabloid process is Massenet’s ““Manon’”’, 

probably because it affords Madame Cavalieri an excellent op- 
portunity to demonstrate how love-making should be handled 
on the stage. The opera is to be put in scenario form for moving 
picture reproduction, and Madame Cavalieri is to be Manon and 
Signor Muratore, who is a tenor, and, at the moment, Madame 
Cavalieri’s husband, is to be Le Grieux. Then this version of Manon 
will go into the movie houses and be reeled off to the accompani- 
ment of the house piano; and forever and ever afterwards our 
descendants will be able to see Madame Cavalieri act—and love. 
If they have friends with a phonograph they will be able to hear 
her sing. But they will hardly be able to do both at the same time. 


MISS GARDEN: A PROBLEM FOR THE CRITICS 


[? IS a curious thing that no opera singer in recent years has 
caused more irritation among professional critics than Mary 
Garden, while none has exerted greater fascination on the public. 
When Miss Garden made her first appearance in America—it 
seems only the other day as one thinks of that memorable occasion 
—her characteristic oral transmissions almost goaded the critics to 
distraction. But the audience were more intent upon her supple 
and sinuous acting than upon her voice. They were wholly occu- 
pied with visual sensations. And so Miss Garden leaped into the 
approval of the people and the disapproval of the critics. 


Will Thais, Miss Mary Garden won the favor of the masses. 
Not until she had impersonated Mélisande, however—the ten- 
der, delicate, wistful Mélisande of Debussy’s opera—did connois- 
seurs begin to proclaim her an actress of commanding stature. On 
that remarkable interpretation—as subtle, as penetrating, as poetic 
a study as has ever been seen on the operatic stage—her histrionic 
reputation in America rests even to this day, although her por- 
trayals of Charpentier’s Louise, of Gounod’s Marguérite and of 
Strauss’s Salomé have been honored with glowing tributes of praise. 
No explanation has thus far been given of the astonishing and 
incongruous portrayal she gave this winter on her return to New 
York of Février’s ““Monna Vanna.” Why she had conceived 
the pure-hearted woman of Maeterlinck’s drama as a listless, 
anaemic, artificial puppet, and why she affected in the famous 
tent-scene a clinging costume of flamboyant scarlet, it is difficult 
to understand. 

Can it be that Miss Garden with all her gifts as an actress, with 
all her nervous energy, keen intelligence and artistic skill, lacks 
the insight, the imagination, the grasp of detail, the sense of pro- 
portion, to create an impersonation alone and unaided? Can it be 
that she needs the intellectual stimulus and guidance of a trained 
mentor like Albert Carré in Paris? 

At any rate, it is significant that Miss Garden studied under 
Carré’s direction the roles of Mélisande and Louise in the Opéra 
Comique, receiving, day in and day out, for many months, minute 
and explicit instructions from one of the greatest masters of stage- 
craft France has ever produced. 
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Constance Collier 
And the Shakespeare Festival 


ISS COLLIER has been playing 
Shakespeare in America, but she is 
about to set sail in order to play in the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Every year in April this extraordinary and 
beautiful festival is given at Stratford in 
honor of the birth of Shakespeare. Am- 
bassadors, statesmen, poets, actors, play- 
wrights, peasants, all vie with one an- 
other to do reverence to his memory. The 
actors and actresses in the festival play 
without any idea of pay or reward. 
There is no more beautiful scene than 
the Avon dotted with boats on a spring 
afternoon, the boats full of actors and 
actresses, in their Shakespearian costumes, 
waiting for their turns to “go on.” No 
one at the Festival is allowed to bring 
more than a handful of flowers, with 
which to decorate the poet’s grave, the 
theory being that all participants, peas- 
ants and ambassadors at the festival are, 
in this way, permitted an equality of 
homage and tribute. 


Blanche Ring 


And Her Swinging Airs 


FTER Blanche Ring had started the 

whole country to singing “The Good 
Old Summer Time” twelve years ago, 
she gave us “The Belle of Avenue A” 
from the stage of Mrs. Osborn’s Play- 
house. She followed this with “Bedalia,” 
“YVip-I-addi-I-ay!” and “Rings On My 
Fingers.” Everybody knows all of these. 

And now, in “When Claudia Smiles,” 
Miss Ring is “putting over” another. She 
has the genius of being able to make the 
audience do its own work,—in singing the 
chorus—which always makes the audi- 
ence feel pleased with itself. Miss Ring’s 
new song runs something as follows :— 

“Why is the ocean so near the shore? 

The wild waves grow wilder, 

That’s why they roar,” etc., etc. 

This is enough to make a poet turn in 
his grave,—but after hearing Miss Ring 
sing the question over and over again, and 
after singing it several times with her, we 
wrote and begged her to let Vanity Fair 
know the real reason for this cruel prox- 
imity of sea to land. She answered* 


Dear VANITY Fair :— 

“A number of unsolved mysteries have 
come thundering down the ages to vex 
mankind. These include the authorship of 
Shakespeare’s plays, the name of the Man 
in the Iron Mask, the riddle of the 
Sphinx, the smile of the Mona Lisa, and 
the identity of the man who hit ‘Billy 
Patterson.’ To these has now been added 
the even more perplexing problem of 
‘Why is the ocean so near the shore?’ 
When presented melodically the problem 
seems to lose much of its recondite per- 
plexity. The philosopher who propounded 
the riddle refused to answer it,—but I 
am at last going to settle the question 
for Vanity Fair. 

“The answer to the mystery is simply— 
‘Splash.’ Yours, BLANCHE RING.” 


An Experiment 
In Photography 


Vanity Fair has been much interested 
by a process of photographing on linen. 
Here are four examples of it, made by 
Geisler, expressly for this page. The linen 
mesh is clearly observable, especially on 
the larger pictures. As no name has as 
yet been selected for this photographic 
process, we respectfully suggest—“Vanity 
Fairytypes”. 
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Frances Starr 
As Gabrielle Jannelot, in David Belasco’s production of Henry Bernstein’s drama “The Secret” 
S Gabrielle Jannelot, in the original French production of Starr’s has been in New York. On the other hand, it can be 
“The Secret” in Paris, Madame Simone scored one of claimed that Miss Starr’s is unquestionably more sympa- 


the great successes of her career. Her conception of the part thetic and appealing. The play, as produced on this sice of 
was perhaps a trifle more clear and intellectual than Miss the water, is one of the notable productions of the s~s~* 
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MISS STARR’S SUCCESS IN “THE SEcagiT- 





Henry Bernstein’s Play as Presented by David Belasco 


By Clayton Hamilton 


Epitor’s Note: This is the fifth article in a series that embodies a new idea in monthly criticism. The writer of these critiques visits 
all the current plays, but instead of treating all of them, he selects for detailed analysis that one play which he considers most worth while. 


to see a play by a dramatist of international reputation! 

Mr. Belasco is a wonderful producer. He has a genius for 

making the unreal seem real. That is the reason, probably, 
why in the past he has preferred 
to produce plays which were un- 
true to life. They gave him an 
opportunity to exercise his 
genius. At any rate, he has very 
rarely presented the sort of play 
that did not need his ministra- 
tions. 

“The Secret,” by Henry Bern- 
stein (whose first name is mis- 
spelled upon the program) is the 
kind of play that requires the 
producer to leave it alone. It 
seems a little surprising that Mr. 
Belasco should have chosen to 
import it to America; but he 
should be doubly congratulated, 
on that account, for having done 
so. No attempt has been made 
to “adapt” the piece: the text 
has been translated faithfully, 
line for line. Furthermore, the 
scenery has been carefully copied 
from that of the original Parisian 
production: not a line, not a 
color, has been altered. For once 
in his career, Mr. Belasco has al- 
lowed an author to have his way. 
When “Israel” was presented in 
America, Mr. Charles Frohman 
required this same author to sub- 
stitute a wedding for a suicide at 
the final curtain-fall. Tempora 
mutantur. If this sort of change 
goes on, it will soon become safe 
for serious-minded people to go 
to the theatre in America. 


| [«. strange it seems, and new, to go to the Belasco Theatre 


BERNSTEIN is hardly a 
* great dramatist, in the 
highest sense of the word. In 
temperament he seems discom- 
fortingly cold and hard, and even 
somewhat cruel. He has power, 
without kindliness; he lacks the 
ingratiating touch of human 
sympathy, He is strongly a logician, but not at all a poet; his 
masculine quality of intellect is not alleviated by a feminine alloy 
of sensibility. In other words, though he has the clever brain, he 
lacks the big heart, of the dramatist who is truly great. Yet, asa 
technician, he has fairly earned an unique and undisputed emi- 
nence. He is the one contemporary dramatist who has suc- 
ceeded in combining the thrilling theatricism of Sardou with that 
psychological analysis of character which later authors have learned 
from the grim, deep poet of the North. He has shown that Sar- 
dou’s structure of situation can be made to sustain a study of 
character as searching in intent as Ibsen’s. This, whether or not 
we may like the result, is a great technical achievement. 


WE DO not always like it; and the reason is that M. Bern- 

stein lacks the final faculty of making us care about his char- 
acters. We see them suffer, and we observe that their reactions are 
true to life; but we never feel their sorrows as our own. With this 
author, the structural pattern is of prime importance; and, in or- 
der to find people who will fit into his pattern, he is obliged to 
delve among characters so unusual in their psychological equip- 
ment that they awaken in us a response of surprise instead of a 
response of recognition. But it is always less satisfying to the 
sympathies (if a homely illustration be permitted) to discover that 
our wife is not the sort of person we had expected her to be than 





MADAME SIMONE 


As Gabrielle Jannelot (in “Le Secret”), the part that Frances 
Starr has assumed in this country 


to recognize that she is indeed the sort of person we had thought. 
In the theatre, as in life, the emotion of recognition is more “sym- 
pathetic” than the emotion of surprise. 

As a maker of plots, M. Bernstein is supremely clever; and yet, 
all his plots have been constructed 
in accordance with a single formu- 
la. He always builds his plays ia 
three acts, and relies upon his sec- 
ond act to produce his big sensa- 
tion of surprise. In his first act he 
invariably exhibits a dilemma,— 
that is to say, a problem which is 
equally capable of two (and only 
two) solutions. Three-quarters of 
his second act is then devoted to 
the logical pursuit of one of these 
solutions. This carries him to his 
climax. There is a moment of sus- 
pense, which is capped by some 
such line as, “There is, however, 
one thing more”—then, in a swift 
and crashing scene, he suddenly 
shows that the second solution was, 
after all, the true one. His third 
act is devoted to a critical expo- 
sition of all those points which have 
been made to seem mysterious 
in the previous conduct of the plot. 


HIS formula represents, of 

course, the latest development 
of that tradition of ‘‘the well-made 
play” which has been handed 
down from one craftsman to an- 
other since it was initiated by 
Eugéne Scribe. M. Bernstein’s 
most important innovation is his 
device of reserving the exposition 
till the final act, and making the 
audience wait for it with an ever- 
increasing intellectual suspense. 
This device is a veritable addition 
to theatric craftsmanship. But it 
is, of course, mainly by the “see- 
saw” structure of his second acts 
that M. Bernstein has achieved his 
popularity. 

The formula which has just been 
explained might be applied with 
equal pertinence to a study of 
“The Thief,” or “Israel,” or “The Attack,” or any other of M. 
Bernstein’s plays. At the present time, it is most interesting to 
observe its application to “The Secret.” 


({ABRIELLE JANNELOT, the heroine of “The Secret,” is 
presented to us as a charming and amiable woman. She has 
been pleasantly married for several years to a thoroughly good 
fellow; and we first observe her in an intimate view of her domes- 
tic life. We like her at sight; and we like her husband, Constant 
Jannelot, because he is so happy with her. The most intimate 
friend of Gabrielle is a widow, named Henriette Durand. After 
the death of her husband, Henriette had entered into an illicit 
love-affair with Charlie Ponta Tulli. She and Charlie had in- 
tended, and expected, to marry each other; but, owing to a mu- 
tual misunderstanding, which neither of them had ever fully un- 
derstood, their relation had been broken off. 

Some years have elapsed; and Henriette now confesses to Ga- 
brielle that she finds herself falling in love with Denis Le Guern, 
who desires to marry her. Denis has requested a personal inter- 
view with Gabrielle; and this is arranged by the two women. In 
this interview with the best friend of his beloved, he shows him- 
self to be a simple and straightforward man. At the risk of seem- 
ing disingenuous, he tells Gabrielle that he is incurably jealous— 

(Continued on page 92) 
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LYDIA KYASHT 
At the Winter Garden 
Formerly a star at the Empire, 


in London, but now a favorite 
dancer in New York 


II. IRENE FENWICK 

In “Along Came Ruth” 
Whose convincing simulation of 
ingenuousness has been one of- 
the genuine triumphs of the year 


III. MARGARET ROMAINE 

In “The Midnight Girl” 
Who has recently been advanced 
several magnitudes in the de- 
grees of a theatrical star 


IV. MLLE. DAZIE 
At the Palace 


In Sir James Barrie’s “Panta- 
loon,” his little one act comedy 














































Four Stars of Increasing Magnitude 


ERE are a few stars, heretofore more or less uncharted, each 

of them of striking brilliance. The most recently discovered 

of them is Miss Margaret Romaine. (Over three thousand jokes, 
built upon the word “dressing,” have already been recorded in the 
office of Vanity Fair.) She is at present the cause of a furious dis- 
cussion on Broadway. Here is the apparently insoluble problem: 
“Ts Hazel Dawn a sister of Margaret Romaine?—or is Margaret 
Romaine a sister of Hazel Dawn?” Lydia Kyasht’s American 


engagement has been viewed by London audiences with mixed 
feelings. While sorry to lose so eminent a dancer, they are naturally 
delighted that her position should have become occupied by Eng- 
lish shoes. England has long been convinced that the ranks of 
dancers—and waiters—are closed to native Britons. Phyllis 
Bedells, however (see page 41), has disproved this theory by suc- 
ceeding to Mme. Kyasht’s position as premiére danseuse at the 
Empire. 
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"THESE are real photographs. They pur- 

port to represent phases of the actual 
home life of five eminent actresses. They 
are intended to discredit those cynics 
whose hobby it is to spread the delusion 
that stage folk in their hours of ease 
haunt gilded restaurants and consume un- 
limited quantities of lobster a la New- 
burg. We confess to a certain skepticism. 


Hitherto we, also, had usually thought 
of them as spending their leisure mo- 
ments in luxurious apartments, reading 
their press notices and autographing their 
pictures—while some hired dignitary did 


Annie 
Russell 


the cooking. However, the camera—so it 
is alleged—never lies, and here we have 
the camera’s evidence not only that Miss 
Irwin does indulge in gentle bickering 
with the vegetable merchant, but also 
that Miss Peggy Wood concerns herself 
with pumpkins. We accept the Misses Ir- 
win and Wood. We are, nevertheless, 
skeptical about the other pictures. They 
contain too many eggs! In these days of 
inflated prices, it doesn’t seem likely that 
any housekeeper could have a bowl-full of 
eggs just to cook with. Such poses look 
like indications of exceptional affluence. 


Peggy Wood 


Edith 
Wynne 
Matthison 


Lydia 
Lapoukowa 


IN ROLES THEY NEVER PLAY 
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only does one man, Jay Gould, stand alone in his class. 

Lawn tennis players, golfers, track and field men, racquet 

players, and a host of others come and go, are at the head 
of the list one year only to fall back another, and to return later, 
but in court tennis Jay Gould has been head and shoulders above 
all other players for eight years with no signs of a lack of ability 
to overcome all he meets. 

He won his first championship, that of America, in 1906, and 
since that time has been unbeaten. 

Although a mere boy in 1906 (he was eighteen), he beat the 
best players in America for the national championship. The next 
year he again took the title in early spring and then went abroad 
to the home of the game in London, where he defeated the re- 
doubtable E. H. Miles, for the British title in the hardest match 
he ever played. It took five sets to decide the issue, and two and 
a half hours in time, at the end of which the youngster was as full 
of energy as when he started; Miles had a bad case of “bellows to 
mend.” The following year Gould went over again to defend his 
title, and this time walked away with it in three sets out of four, 
laying off in one set, a thing not uncommon with him in all his 
matches. 


\ MONG the many branches of amateur sport, in court tennis 


INCE that time Gould has not defended his English title, but 
this year just about as this issue of Vanity Fair will appear 
on the news stands, he will perhaps have won new laurels, for he is 
matched to meet, in Philadelphia, George F. Covey, the profes- 
sional champion of England and of the world. If Mr. Gould suc- 
ceeds in winning the title, he will rank as the greatest court tennis 
player in the world. It is generally believed that he will conquer 
Covey as easily as he did Miles, for he is in the pink of condition 
and showed last year in the American championship that he was 
better than he had ever been in his life. 


‘THE strength of a tennis player lies generally in the absence of 

weakness, and there is no weak spot in Gould’s armor. Ef- 
fective service, accu- 
racy, quick return, 
speed, knowledge, 
and _ temperament 
are all his, but the 
dominating feature 
of his game is his 
terrible “railroad” 

















MR. GOULD AT EIGHTEEN 


When he won his first court tennis cham- 
pionship 


MR. GOULD TO-DAY 


He stands quite alone in his class as an amateur, 
both in America and in the rest of the world 
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THE WORLD'S COURT TENNIS CHAMPION 
Mr. Jay Gould’s Match with the Champion of England 


An Amateur Against a Professional 


service which is formidable for its deadly accuracy, the difficulty 
in returning it, the continual running after it while the ball is go- 
ing away, and the variation in length which disconcerts an oppo- 
nent who had apparently solved it only to find a new attack in it. 
His service gives him the attack, then the ball is finished with the 
relentless volley under the grille, or patted back and all is over. 


EN he made his first appearance in England, and had such 

a hard time with Miles before he took the title, there was a 
general impression among the experts that he would have a still 
harder time when next he tried it, as Miles would be ready for 
him through a year of practice, but when he overwhelmed the ex- 
champion a year later, the experts decided that the young Ameri- 
can was unbeatable. 

One English expert said, “In every respect, except service, Mr. 
Gould is a beautiful player; it would stamp him as a greater 
player still if he became a beautiful server, and not only, as he is 
now, a terribly effective one. His success now points to his domi- 
nating amateur tennis for years to come.” And right well did the 
expert judge, for since that time no one has been in the class with 
Mr. Gould. 


AS there is no amateur in sight to give him a hard contest, he is 
taking on the professional champion of the world—in what 

will be the greatest match ever seen—and few will pin their faith 
on the professional if Mr.. Gould is at the top of his form. 

Philadelphia, where the great match is being played, is, natural- 
ly, tremendously excited. A month or more ago all of the limited 
number of available seats had been snapped up eagerly at prices 
ranging from thirty to forty dollars for a single match. Much of 
the credit for Mr. Gould’s showing should go to the Racquet Club 
of Philadelphia, where, all winter long the club’s professionals, 
aided by the best amateur talent the city could produce, and by 
the champions of other sections, have been busy, in an inter-city 
tournament, pointing Mr. Gould for the stiffest game of his life. 

Possibly there is a bit of revenge in this match, for there is little 
doubt that it was 








engineered by the 
Hon. Neville Lyt- 
ton, who was de- 
feated by Mr. Gould, 
and who keeps 
Covey in his employ 
to give him practice. 

















GEORGE F. COVEY 


The professional Court Tennis Champion 
of England 
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SNAPSHOTS FOR THE HALL OF FAME 


Photo Aimé Dupont 


MRS. W. K. VANDERBILT 


RS. VANDERBILT has recently placed a very considerable sum of 

money at the disposal of a staff oi New York investigators to use in 
their efforts to put an end to drug addictions, and to the sale of habit-form- 
ing drugs in America. 

This is not her first entrance into organized civic well-doing. She has 
built up a splendid body of women workers on the East Side, known as “The 
Big Sisters,’ who, with Mrs. Vanderbilt at their head, are charged with the 
care of the Protestant cases in the Children’s Court. Another evidence of her 
charitable spirit was the building of two model tenements on the East Side. 
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Photo Bradley Studios 
LIEUT. JOHN C. PORTE 


HERE is the man who will fly to Europe. For six years Lieutenant Porte 
was connected with the submarine corps of the British Navy, but in 
1908—possibly to prove that you can’t keep a good man down—he gave up 
submarines for airships. He is now preparing to cross the Atlantic, at the 
end of June, from Newfoundland to the coast of Ireland—a distance of 
1,880 miles. For this journey, his 200 horsepower Curtiss machine will carry 
fuel sufficient for thirty hours, although Lieutenant Porte expects to cover 
the distance inside of twenty-four hours, at a rate of eighty miles an hour. 
Mr. Rodman Wanamaker has very generously financed the entire venture. 
































JACK LONDON—AND MRS. LONDON 


News comes from Glen Ellen, California, that Jack London will probably 
be 2 candidate for Governor on the Socialist ticket. In view of his recent 
book, “John Barleycorn,” he might perfectly well run as a Prohibitionist. 





Photo copyright, by Marceau 
LOU TELLEGEN—MATINEE IDOL 


Sarah Bernhardt’s former young leading man has become, of a sudden, a 
great matinée favorite in New York. Not since Douglas Fairbanks’ appear- 
ance have the matinée idlers idolized with so much unanimity and fervor. 
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This shows the period of 1570. It is from the 
Raoul Richard collection in Rome 





Complete suit of armor which has been 
slightly restored. Period 1490 
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A view of Mrs.O.H.P.Belmont’s armory collection. In the col- 
lection there are exceedingly rare examples of children’s armor 














A rare suit of fluted armor, including saddle and frontal. Period } 
of Maximilian. From a notable collection in Grossenhaim | 























A Notable Collection of Armor 
The Oliver H. P. Belmont Armory 


“THE gift of the William Henry Riggs collection of armor to the 

Metropolitan Museum of Art and the attention given to the 
collection by the papers has turned the eyes of the public upon 
other collections of a similar nature. The Riggs collection is prob- 
ably the largest in America, but there is in New York one, which 
though smaller, will challenge a comparison with it—that of 


Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont. It is an almost perfect collection, as- 
sembled by the late Mr. Belmont, who knew armoy as very few 
men know it. His collection, representing years of study and re- 
search, is at present housed in a Gothic armory, built of Caen 
stone, at Mrs. Belmont’s house on Madison Avenue. These photo- 
graphs are published in Vanity Fair with permission of the owner. 
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IN THE MANNER OF:- 


THOMAS HARDY, JAMES OPPENHEIM, ARNOLD BENNETT, and THEODORE DREISER 


A Lesson in Beginning a Novel 


By Louis Untermeyer 


“Lire,” BY THoMAS Harpy 


ON a certain morning in the early weeks of March a fine, dark- 
eyed girl started walking from Weydon Priors toward a less 
remote part of Wessex. Although not handsome, her face was 
alert with an uncommon -vigor and purpose; though her features 
were strikingly coarse, her full lips, her firm and prominent bosom, 
and her rustic complexion, colored with the sudden crimson of a 
Danby sunset, gave her a glow, a healthy animalism that was 
more arresting than chiselled beauty. It was the time of the 
great autumnal fair—a day of hard, cheerless sunlight and cold 
winds. The naked road shuddered beneath harsh skies; the 
woods were a grey and huddling gloom. 

She walked on doggedly. It was near Stoke Barehills that she 
met her cousin, a lean, ill-favored country-fellow, but with a cer- 
tain alacity about him that, to many, took the place of youthful 
exuberance. 

“Well,” he smirked, “we med as well go on together—eh?” She 
pursed her lips scornfully. “No, not today, much as I’d like to,” 
she mocked him. “I must mizzle!” 

“What for,” he pursued impudently, “your people won’t be 
missing you ner your sojer friend, either. He won’t know.” 

“Well, now, don’t ’ee think so. I'll tell un, mind if I don’t. 
Better let me be.” 

He sulked off, muttering, and she resumed her troubled pacing. 
The sun, now half-obscured by ominous clouds, had an evil, metal- 
lic glare like the sheen of a tarnished brass bowl. The fields grew 
sallow in this confused and impure light; the hills threatened her 
and every crawling thing seemed to raise its head with venomous 
hate. She saw the very soul of Nature turn malignant, beheld the 
whole world grinning with derision and disaster; but she pushed 
on, staggering beneath the cruel perversity of life with its frus- 
trated aims, its frets and fevers. 


“LIFE,” BY JAMES OPPENHEIM 


"THE 9:45 from the West thundered into the Pennsylvania Ter- 
minal on time. Even before the train had come to a full stop, 
Harvey Trent swung off the first of the day coaches, satchel in 
hand, eager, apprehensive. This was New York! The hurrying 
crowds; the vastness of this monolithic structure; the quick-dart- 
ing porters with their red caps, like swift shuttles weaving through 
some mysterious maze; the imperturbable efficiency of the uni- 
formed attendants; the concealed glamor of a thousand lights; 
even the cool, subdued tone of the strange maps near the dome, 
fascinated and appalled him. He drew a great breath, and 
went out into the street. The night was sharply clear, and little 
winds snapped at his ungloved hands like a pack of savagely 
young hounds. The very stars that seemed gentle and protective 
in Zanesville, Ohio, now appeared to him like so many cruel and 
menacing daggers. He walked rapidly to Broadway. No sooner 
had he reached the avenue, than he was buffeted by a wave of 
resistless, surging humanity. Harvey could not realize that the 
entire world held so many people. Suddenly he realized that it 
was New Year’seve. It was impossible for him to contend against 
this crowd—physically or spiritually. 

He gave himself up to it. With all the abandon of his laugh- 
ing nature. 


AX? now the spirit of the city was revealed to him in a new 

light. No longer menacing, a wave of lusty mingling swept over 
the streets into his soul. The electric lights trembled and tingled 
with a glittering enthusiasm; that flaming kitten perched high 
above the roofs became a glorified advertisement, perpetually 
enmeshing itself in glowing threads of joy; that rope-skipping 
girl, no longer a mere symbol of featherweight petticoats, danced 
and leaped in golden abandonment. In every face in these eddy- 
ing crowds he saw the starved desire of the city, hungering even 
for a shabby imitation of divine love; he beheld the spirit of 
youth, which had been denied its undying rights: laughing joy, 
radiant comradeship, and the long night of love. The cheap shops 
gleamed with colors more intense than Turner’s art; the old beg- 
gar-woman, whining with bent head at the curb, was a deathless 
statue; the couples drinking ice-cream soda in the tawdry candy 
shops were gods and goddesses quaffing the immortal nectar. . . 
It was the City—it was Life—and it would be His! 


“LIFE,” BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


HE red India-rubber doll, the mutilated but still woolen lamb 

and the multicolored cloth-ball lay unnoticed on the nursery 
floor. The baby was no longer interested in them. It had been 
raining in the Five Towns for the last nineteen days; and, to its 
disgruntled citizens, Bursley, from the market-place to the top of 
Oldcastle Street, seemed to be getting most of the downpour. The 
alleys were deserted, save for an occasional postman slouching 
along the Square or a delivery boy keeping as close to the build- 
ings as possible. From the top of Trafalgar-road came the frag- 
ments of an unearthly duet—Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A Major 
arranged for cornet and concertina. The baby began to cry—not 
petulantly but with conviction, strengthened and animated by a 
deeply-rooted purpose. Three times he had essayed to reach the 
marble top of the mahogany table and seize the full-rigged ship 
sailing on a stormy sea of glass. Failing in this, he had tried re- 
spectively for Whittaker’s Almanack (paper edition) on the horse- 
hair sofa, for the stiff pillow-sham on the vast bed, for the im- 
mense pot of withered flowers on the window sill. Failures all. 
Had he been of a more complacent or a more forgetful disposition, 
he would not have been inclined to remonstrate. Baffled now, he 
saw that the universe which moved so strangely about him was a 
shifting fraud. He possessed nothing; he could attain nothing; 
the things he reached for constantly eluded him. Once he had 
laughed—eternities ago—now he was plunged in a profound and 
angry pessimism. Vehemently, with ever increasing conviction, 
he voiced his furious dissatisfaction with Life. 


“LIFE,” BY THEODORE DREISER 


"THE public schools of St. Louis, the smallest of which Fannie 

Henckel attended regularly, were really admirable in 1890. 
The entire system was under control of a president and board of 
directors, twenty-one in number, seven of whom were elected from 
the city at large and the other from districts consisting of two 
city wards each. The schools consisted of one Normal School for 
the education of teachers, a high school occupying three buildings, 
and twenty-six district or grammar schools, of which thirteen were 
devoted to colored children. The total number of schools was, to 
be precise, seventy-eight, occupying in all, one hundred and nine 
buildings—exclusive of sixty-nine kindergarten structures. The 
grammar schools were particularly interesting. These were di- 
vided into eight district grades and no longer made a specialty of 
teaching foreign languages with a Middle Western dialect. The 
enrollment of pupils for the year 1891 was: normal pupils, 131; 
high schools, 1,379; night schools, 2,195; grammar schools, 56,- 
788. The school receipts for the year 1889-1890 were $1,126,722; 
the expenditures were $1,079,285; of which there was paid out in 
teachers’ salaries (and so on for three or four pages). 

When Fannie was seven years old a change took place which 
was to affect her entire future. The president of the G: W. P. 
Wholesale Woolens Co., in whose office her father was employed, 
died of gradual paralysis. The vice-president, therefore, became 
president; the second vice-president became first vice-president; 
the third vice-president became second vice-president; the secre- 
tary became third vice-president; the assistant secretary became 
secretary; the treasurer became assistant secretary; and so on 
down the line to Fannie’s father, who, much to his surprise, was 
automatically elevated to the position of subordinate porter. That 
night he told his wife with natural elation that he, or rather they, 
or, to be more exact, the entire family, could move away from No. 
21 Taylor Avenue. No. 21 Taylor Avenue, in which they then 
lived, was too near the railroad tracks; one of the massive and 
expensive bridges that spanned the Mill Creek valley was at their 
very door. The cost of this structure was $440,000 and it was 
part of the boulevard system crossed by visitors to Tower Grove 
Park. This park, though . (and so on for five or six pages). 

That winter they moved into the new house. The combined 
library, parlor and dining-room, which was Fannie’s especial 
delight, contained a second-hand rosewood melodeon, a set of 
Bulwer Lytton, and three pictures, reproduced in bright colors, 
of Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse Fair,” Bouguereau’s “Madonna” 
and an anonymous still-life of apples, grapes, and a glass of 
yellow wine. That glass of wine was all that meant life to 
Fannie Henckel. 
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4 | Drawings by Charles S. Chapman, 
made on the spot for Vanity Fair 


New York’s New Dancing Club at the Vanderbilt 


‘THE rage for tango teas in New York having somewhat spent 
itself, the more determined and inveterate dancers, trotters, and 
Argentine tangoists have formed the Friday Evening Club, with 
a long list of fashionable host.sses and bachelor managers. 
The club meets every Friday evening at half-past eleven in the 
Della Robbia room of the Vanderbilt Hotel. The success of the 


club has been great, and the managers have succeeded in giving its 
meetings a really European tang; toy balloons are released, con- 
fetti is thrown, colored lights appear and disappear among the 
flowers, harpistes harp upon their harps, birds sing in bird-cages, 
the moon shines through colored windows, paper aeroplanes are 
launched, while two trumpeters, in costume, announce the dances. 
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Drawn by Thelma Cudlipp 


CONCERNING THE DEAR DEPARTED 


By Frank Moore Colby 


Author of “Imaginary Obligations,” etc. 


habit of clipping from the newspapers and magazines arti- 

cles about well-known persons, recently deceased, in whom 

for one reason or another they have been interested. I sup- 
pose they, too, have been chagrined by the strange and uniform 
irrelevance of these articles. 

Perhaps it was a writer whose work had won us by some slight 
quality, hard to define, harder still to prove important; for not 
one world-problem had he solved and his moral tones were any- 
thing but clarion. And, if he drew us to the higher plane, we had 
no sense of being hoisted, and I think we must have kept our vices, 
for I can cite no certain instance of redemption. Not a wife- 
beater amongst us had stayed his busy hand merely because of 
reading him. Yet for ten months after that agreeable sinner died 
there was not an “appreciation” or an “estimate” to be found that 
mentioned any but his moral qualities. No sign indeed from the 
survivors that an individual had lived at all, but only that the 
wisp of a well-bleached reputation had fluttered for a little while 
about the world. Down he went into that Potter’s field of large 
moralities, wherein all dead celebrities look alike. 

I have no quarrel with funeral formalities or the practice of 
telling decent lies about the dead. When, by the burial cus- 
tom of the press, a man becomes a “timely topic,” it is to be ex- 
pected that all the early notices shall seem as similar as black 
rosettes, and that even for some time afterwards biography shall 
be merely decorative—a matter of waxen wreaths of speech ten- 
dered by persons from whom apparently the mind has fled leaving 
only a nil nisi bonum expression. It is no doubt fitting that jour- 
nalists, having no flags to lower, should write for a time with their 
brains at half-mast. Still I see no reason why after a reasonable 
interval, persons, related to the departed, should be as reticent 
as widows concerning any of his actual traits. I have known a 
devil-may-care humorist to be praised for a whole year after his 
demise only for those qualities which kept him out of jail. 


I SUPPOSE a great many other people have, like myself, the 


O® perhaps it was a statesmen with some distinctive gift of 
speech, in no wise remarkable, but seeming so in public life. 
He drew us for the pleasure of seeing his mind in action, even if 
it were going the wrong way—an illicit pleasure, so they say, and 
certainly the forbidden fruit of party politics. In his day there 
were only Democrats and Republicans; and yet I have known 
both of them to run the risk of losing their hereditary opinions 
merely for the fun of hearing him. The truths he spoke would 
bear no paraphrase, for he taught no man what to think; he 
merely put him in a mood for thinking. 


HE could speak well of his country without that advertising air, 
and he could side with reformers without catching that nasal 
moral twang—feat which in his day seemed superhuman. For it 
was a time when the gap be- 


from the best mortuary motives—but it was a vile calumny never- 
theless, for who would have mourned the loss of a man whose 
conscience never slept? We should have hailed, rather, the re- 
moval of a nuisance. 


O® IT may have been an editor, who seemed rather a large fig- 
ure in his day because in the city in which he lived he was 
followed only by journalistic ciphers—one who appeared in print 
with all his sins upon him, revenge, and malice, and the love of 
low causes, but with his gifts, too, and his generous impulses, and 
above all with his power of setting the mind in motion, one way or 
another, but at least in motion—and what risks to our moral char- 
acters would we not gladly run for any New York newspaper 
man who could set our minds in motion? For the question of 
newspapers, as of politics, was not so much whether they had a 
good or bad character as whether they had any character at all. 
In the forty “lives” that I have gathered since, all lines and 
wrinkles of his personality are smoothed away. Fancy the anger 
of his lusty ghost revisiting these biographers. They expressed 
him in units of his “power for good,” or moral foot-pounds. They 
boiled him down to a sort of social medicine containing ex- 
actly three helpful “central thoughts” and one “deeper message 
to mankind.” 


S° FROM my own collection of biographies I infer that their 

first steps in respecting a man’s memory was to try to forget 
what the man was like. They were under the constraint of cus- 
tom and I daresay it could not be helped, but it seems as if they 
need not have gone so far and might at least have taken some 
pains to account for our personal interest. Why so completely rob 
a man of his earthly probability, extenuating, justifying, issuing 
him in little, judgment-day editions, from which you would sup- 
pose that he had never lived in the flesh but only as a principle? 
No public man, however wicked he may have been, could have 
deserved this awful charity—this hearse-like literature with its 
undiscriminating black plumes of speech suiting equally any kind 
of character, provided its possessor is dead. 


"THERE is certainly no such harmony in human nature as ap- 

pears in print on these occasions, and it gives some force to the 
conjecture that certain branches of biographical activity, especial- 
ly the writing of estimates and appreciations, are the work of a 
definite, well-organized trade group. I have heard it said that per- 
haps the strange word “pinking” often displayed on undertakers’ 
windows might perhaps include the writing of appreciations. It 
would account for the recurrent patterns, the striking identities 
even in detail, if the appreciative writing about the dead could be 
traced to a labor organization, a pinkers’ union or something of 
the kind. It seems more probable that men should write of one 
another in that manner, if they 
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tween a political issue and a hu- 
man thought was wider even 
than it is at present. It was 
possible to distinguish him from 
other men. even when he talked 
about the tariff. Yet from the 
accounts written for five years 
after his death I could gather 
only that he was composed ex- 
clusively of virtues. Most of 
them remarked that “his con- 






were drilled rigorously asa body, 
regulated, fused, personally ob- 
literated in one way or another, 
effaced as individuals that they 
might pull together as pinkers. 


T ALL events on turning 

over the leaves of my scrap- 
book, I can not escape the con- 
viction that biography has be- 
come in large part a codopera- 
tive industry. 





science never slept”—no doubt 
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II. “Mr. Maude’s hair, you see, has now 

some gray, but his face remains the 

same. His valet, Britton, is arranging 
his back hair” 




















I. “Mr. Maude arrives in his dressing room and opens letters begging him to III. “Age is creeping on. The shadows 

take care of himself at his great age, in this winter weather, and entreating now come under his eyebrows, and the 

him not to endanger his life by learning the tango at his advanced years” hollows in his cheeks, and the crows’- 
feet are gathering fast” 

















IV. “He has given prominence to the hol- V. “His hands, too, must become old. Here VI. “And here he is, old ‘Grumpy,’ eighty- 
lows in his cheeks and to the distressing and he is seen accentuating the veins and mak- three years of age, nearing the grave, but 
weary circles under his eyes” ing the fingers old and withered” revivified by the chase of Jarvis 


GRUMPY, THE MOST POPULAR MAN IN NEW YORK 


(The Legends for the Above Pictures Were Written for Us by Mr. Maude Himself) 


RUMPY is still making friends at Wallack’s Theatre. On May it to America not later than November of this year, which is good 
first Mr. Maude is to take “Grumpy” to London, where the news for America. Grumpy is only eighty-three, but from pres- 
play has never been seen, but he is under contract to return with ent indications he seems likely to live to a remarkable old age. 
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NO HOPE FOR THE HOME 


By Anne O’Hagan 


Author of “Four Little Duologues on Feminism,” etc. 


Drawing by Thelma Cudlipp 


words a binding and awful power—the circumstance of 
print, or the circumstance of delivery from a platform. 
The result is that Artemisia is in these days sorely troubled 
about something she calls the future of the Home—how sorely 
only those women can appreciate who, like her, have established a 
Home with two children, nurse maids, and its other appurtenances. 

Finding Artemisia dejected before the fire, I was moved to ask 
the cause of her melancholy, and I learned that the Home is an 
archaism soon to be relegated to the cosmic attic with other out- 
worn human institutions—ancestor-worship, widow-burning, the 
patriarchate and the like. 

“I have been to a meeting,” said Artemisia in familiar, twentieth 
century phrase. “It was a serious meeting,” she hastened to add; 
“not suffrage or the stage, but professors and all that. And not 
one of them could see a particle of hope for the future of the 
Home or the Family. It was like watching a game of nine-pins, 
only it was so serious. One after another arose and sent a great, 
smooth, polished argument spinning—and in a few minutes all 
that stately structure, the Home, lay flat, fallen with a resound- 
ing crash. It’s a terrible thought to me, but I could see the truth 
of it all.” Artemisia sighed. 

“There was a woman professor,” she resumed. ‘Or maybe she 
was only a writer, but a serious writer, you understand—no novels 
or plays or anything one reads. And she pointed out that the 
Home had always been a place of bondage for women; and she 
showed how, now that they were awakening to the pleasant pos- 
sibilities of colleges, offices, shops, travel, clubs and all the things 
men have known for ages, the Home was bound to perish of sheer 
inanition. There simply won’t be anybody to stay at home and 
keep it. ‘Which is as it should be,’” she said. ‘For look around 
you and define it out of your own experience; it is an aggregation 
of similarly dispositioned individuals, dwelling together in brutal 
intimacy, intolerance and rudeness—a place whose motto is ‘all ye 
who enter here, leave courtesy behind.’ Well, you know—” con- 
ceded Artemisia sadly—‘“‘there are homes like that, lots of them. 
All homes have days of being like that.” 


FF’: my friend, Artemisia, two circumstances can give to 


GHE sighed and went on again. ‘Then there was a man—a pro- 
fessor of economics—and he said that the Home was a place 
where children received a worse education, both by example and 
teaching, than in any school in the world; a 
place where sick children received less expert at- 
tention than in any hospital in the world; a place 
in which food was prepared more wastefully and 
less intelligently than at any club or restaurant 
in the world; and he said that since the excuse 
for the maintenance of the Home had always 
been the child and the cookstove, one had only 
to admit how lamentably it had failed in both 
these respects to realize that it must go; progress 
would not be forever retarded by the weight of 
an institution which had obstinately refused to 
grow to meet modern conditions! And one must 
grant,” said Artemisia sadly, “that one does have 
an awful time with servants, and that children 
would drive one mad if it weren’t for kinder- 
gartens and summer camps and winter boarding- 
schools.” And she looked upon her furnishings 
with the sad gaze of one taking a long farewell. 
“But the really most scientific speech of all 
was by a foreign professor. One might have 
clung to the Home in spite of the advanced 
woman and the grumpy man—there have always 
been advanced women and fault-finding men; but this professor 
put it so forcefully and so dispassionately that it broke my heart. 
The Home and the large family were medieval, feudal necessi- 
ties, he showed. The overlord wanted the under-what-do-you- 
call-’ems to have large families so as to recruit their armies, you 
know. And all the weaving and carding and spinning and sewing 
used to be done in the Home, by the women. So that there used 
to be a sound economic basis for the Home and some real use for 
women. But you will admit yourself, although you do look so 
sceptical, that we don’t carry on any industries in our houses now. 
So, he said, ‘the Home must go!’ ” 
Artemisia sighed, the sigh of a great,sad soul facing the inevitable. 





All the appurtenances of home 


“Ts the workshop the only thing that civilization will preserve?” 
I asked. 

“The workshop and the barracks,” replied Artemisia sadly. 
“The municipal nursery and the government dance-hall. You 
wouldn’t have laughed if you could have heard it all, I assure you. 
It was so logical—inevitable. It rang true. I have counter- 
manded my order for the filet curtains I was telling you about; 
and I am trying not to care about the way my chocolate is made.” 

“You remind me,” I told her, “‘of the man who read a geological 
prophesy that in 25,000 years, Niagara would have disappeared, 
and the next day, he and his family set out to view the Falls.” 

“Then you really think that the Home and the Family have a 
chance?” said Artemisia wistfully. 

“Tt reminds me also,” I pursued, “of the superseding of the 
fireplace. I remember when my Grandfather’s household knew 
great joy, because the hot-air furnace had been discovered. The 
fireplaces were swiftly boarded up; we were to have no more of 
them—troublesome things that smoked when the wind was in the 
east, and overheated one side of the body while leaving the other 
a prey to every wandering blast; dirty, too, with their ashes! 
Expensive, with the heat roaring wastefully away up the chim- 
ney. Oh, they rejoiced in Grandfather’s when the hot-air furnace 
was announced! And they found out its shortcomings, and re- 
joiced when the steam heating plant, with its magnificent array 
of gilt radiators, replaced it; and again when that, was followed 
by perfection’s self—the hot-water system. And I remember the 
thanksgiving over the gas log, with its leaping flames of blue and 
green, and never a particle of ash to blow out upon the rugs!-— 
But, tell me, Artemisia, when you engage a house or a cottage or 
an apartment, what is it you desire to know first about it?” 

“How many fireplaces it has,” replied Artemisia, as she poked 
a log of the fire. 


“TXACTLY. We have unboarded and unbricked all the fire- 

places at Grandfather’s old place; and when anyone has the 
pneumonia, the doctor moves him into a room with a fireplace 
draught—the steam radiator will not answer for sick-room ven- 
tilation.” 

“Still,” objected Artemisia with unexpected acumen, “fireplaces 
are a luxury of a sort. Do you really think you can make them 
an analogy for the Home and the Family?” 

“Well, after a period of experimentation with 
the perfect substitute for the Home and the 
Family—the hot-air furnaces of social organiza- 
tion, so to speak—I can’t help thinking that 
we'll come back to it—as a luxury, perhaps, but 
gratefully, with an old-fashioned sense of relief. 
And a luxury, in our country, as you know, is 
something which no one tries to do without. 


‘¢ A H, LET us be serious, let us be sincere! 
The workshop and the barracks! The day- 

and-night nursery and thé municipal recreation 
center! Believe me, my dear, the Home was 
founded upon subtler necessities than these can 
satisfy. Have you never yet glimpsed upon what 
spiritual demands it stands? It rests upon the 
essential loneliness of each human being, who 
craves a sure companionship in the midst of the 
mysterious, wild, hostile universe of planets that 
swing regardless of him and his little destiny! It 
rests upon—not the carpets braided, the soft soap 
boiled, the syllabubs compounded—but upon a 
more mystic foundation, the yearning of each 
heart for sanctuary in the breathless battle of life, for a place where 
the foe may not penetrate, where the mocking face of failure may 
be forgotten, where wounds may be anointed with the healing oil 
of love and belief. The world of men rebuffs us so, the vast, dread 
world of the spheres swings so indifferent about us! Ah, my dear, 
it was primarily out of spiritual needs, not of industrial ones, that 
the Home was built—a refuge from the awful face of the unknown 
god, a hiding place from the cruel eyes of the human foe——” 

I came to a sudden stop, overcome with hideous embarrassment 
at my own fervency. But Artemisia rose to the occasion. 

“T see,” said she, brightening, “I shall order the filet curtains, 
after all!” 
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A FEW NEW STAGE STORIES 


In Which Geraldine Farrar, the Two Blanches—Ring and Bates, 
and John Bunny Play Leading Roles 


By Acton Davies 


in her own country. But when she appears in public without 

her hosiery, the opinions of her townspeople are frequently 

almost unfit for publication. Miss Geraldine Farrar became 
aware of this the other day under rather extraordinary circum- 
stances through an old friend, who happened to be sitting in the 
dress circle at the Opera House when Miss Farrar was appearing 
at a matinée of “Koenigskinder.” Miss Farrar’s friend became 
much interested in two New England spinsters who occupied seats 
beside her, and during the entire performance never once took 
their eyes off the stage. Rigid is the only word which properly de- 
scribes the manner in which they followed the opera. 

At the close of the performance the two women fell into a slight 
dispute. 

“TI tell you we’ve been cheated,” exclaimed 
one. “The management must have cut her out 
of the piece or else, perhaps, she’s ill.” 

“Nonsense,” retorted the other one, “‘she was 
there on that stage, just as sure as you live.” 
Then turning to Miss Farrar’s friend, who was 
lending both her attentive ears to the squabble, * 
she inquired, “Can you kindly tell us if Geral- |! 
dine Farrar was on that stage this afternoon?” 

“She certainly was,” replied the lady in her 
most affirmative tone. “She played the goose- 
girl, of course.” 

“Well,” rejoined her interrogator, “I must 
say, I am surprised. Sister and I come from 
her home town in New England and we’ve 
known Sid Farrar as boy, man and baseball 
player all our lives while his wife is.one of our 
most intimate friends, but all I’ve got to say of 
them as parents is that if they haven’t got any 
more pride than to let their daughter to come 
out before the New York folks dressed like that, 
the town of Melrose had oughter take up a con- 
tribution to buy her a decent dress and a pair 
of good warm shoes and stockings. It’s just downright scandalous!” 


T IS pretty generally conceded that a celebrity is without honor 


Ware Blanche Ring was playing at the 38th Street recently 
in “When Claudia Smiles,” Blanche Bates was the head- 
liner in J. M. Barrie’s “Half an Hour” at the Palace further up 
Broadway. 

Miss Ring has a sister named Frances. Miss Bates has a friend 
of the same name. During the matinée Miss Ring’s sister dropped 
in at her sister’s dressing room and told her that she would meet 
her after the performance for a cup of tea, at the Knickerbocker. 
Later in the afternoon, when she had left the theatre, she sud- 
denly changed her mind. So summoning a messenger boy, she 
wrote a note to her sister to this effect: 

Dear Blanche: 

Be sure to meet me at the Astor after the matinée. 
FRANCES. 

One of our recent baby blizzards was raging at the time and the 
messenger boy, being several sizes smaller than most of the snow 
drifts, tripped and fell. When he had picked himself up and 
brushed himself off he discovered that most of the address had 
been washed off the envelope. All that remained was, “Miss 
Blanche.” 

The boy knew the note had to go to some theatre, and the first 
thing which met his eye when he looked up was the sign “Blanche 
Bates” in blazing electric lights. The youngster dashed madly 
around to the Palace’s stage door and delivered the note to Miss 
Bates in person. Miss Bates rushed into her furs and hurried to 
the Astor where she sat cooling her heels for an hour and a half 
awaiting her friend. 

During the same hour and a half Blanche Ring was champing on 
her cup of tea at the Knickerbocker and saying all manner of un- 
charitable things about the late Miss Frances Ring. Finally, at the 
same moment that Miss Bates decided that she would walk down 
to the Empire and have a little chat with her manager, Charles 
Frohman, Miss Ring decided that she’d take a little walk uptown 
to her sister’s apartments and assail her with a few remarks on the 
subject of puntuality. All of which resulted in a head-on collision 
of the two Blanches in front of the Claridge, whereupon, women- 





GERALDINE FARRAR 
An impression of her as the Goose-Girl 


like, they both decided to change their minds and adjourn to the 
nearest restaurant for another cup of tea. 

“T’ve been waiting for that sister Frances of mine at the Knick- 
erbocker for an hour and a half,” complained Miss Ring. “And 
I’ve been waiting at the Astor for a friend of mine for an hour and 
three-quarters,” rejoined the other Blanche. Then as they sat 
chatting at the tea table, Miss Bates happened to open her bag 
out of which fell a crumpled paper. ‘Who on earth’s been writing 
to you on my stationery?” exclaimed Miss Ring. Then as the 
other Blanche, quite mystified, handed her the piece of paper to 
examine, Miss Ring exclaimed, “Why this note is in my sister’s 
handwriting. It was never intended for you at all.” 

The moral of this story is, of course, that no actress’s sister who 
employs a messenger boy on a snowy day should 
ever allow any other actress’s name to be dis- 
played in electric lights. 


AN OLD friend of John Bunny, the famous 

moving picture star, happening to run in- 
to the comedian on Broadway assailed him with 
that somewhat bromidic question, “What on 
earth induced a good actor like you to desert 
the theatre for the movies?” 

Instantly Mr. Bunny whipped out a note- 
book from his inside pocket, and exclaimed, “If 
you'll only spare me five minutes, old man, I’ll 
give you a few of my reasons just as I’ve jotted 
them down. 

“In the first place, in the theatre I was only 
a moderate success. Perhaps the biggest New 
York hit I ever played in was ‘Madame X,’ 
and in that play my réle was entirely subordi- 
nate to the parts played by Miss Dorothy Don- 
nelly, Robert Drouet and William Elliott. For 
every hundred persons who saw me in that play 
or any other one, a million see me now. Don’t 
look startled, the statistics which I carry around 
in my little notebook will prove to you exactly how true are the 
things I say—just why legitimate actors like myself are deserting 
the theatre by hundreds and flocking to the ‘Movies,’ as you will 
persist in calling our new form of art. In a drama an actor, as a 
rule, is limited to one language and can only appear before those 
persons who understand that particular tongue. In the pictures 
that same actor appears and he’s understood in every country un- 
der the sun regardless of what the language spoken there may be. 
In the theatre, as I say, I was only a fairly popular comedian. My 
work in pictures during the last four years—in spite of the fact 
that my revered parents never dreamed that my face would be my 
fortune—has made me the best known man in the world to-day. 





i LL TELL you why. I appear in a new picture each week. Three 

hundred copies of this picture are released. Each copy is shown 
on an average of five times daily for seven days in the week. By 
simple computation,” laughed Mr. Bunny, “I appear at more than 
ten thousand performances a week and when I tell you that the 
average life of a film is nearly a year, I don’t think I am beside the 
mark in saying that in one week I play before more audiences than 
the average well-known actor will in his entire theatrical career. 
In other words, I am seen by ten thousand times as many persons 
as I possibly could be if I had remained on the stage and appeared 
in that rarest of all rarities a perpetual success. 

“Then again, popularity, which after all is the height of the am- 
bition of every actor, can be more easily achieved in the movies 
than in any other profession. I’d be willing to make a bet that 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt or any other world-wide stage celebrity 
could stand on the very spot on Broadway where you and I are 
chatting now, and that out of the first hundred people who pass 
her there would not be more than seven or eight who will recognize 
her on sight. Whereas, if you will take count of the first hundred 
people that pass me now, I’ll guarantee that over forty of them 
will either give me a smile or some other sign of recognition.” The 
friend put the experiment to the test at once, and to show how 
modest Mr. Bunny had been in his estimate, not merely forty but 
fifty-six out of the hundred Broadway pedestrians recognized the 
moving picture star in one way or another. (Continued on page 88) 
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GEORGE STREET 
England’s newly appointed censor, upon whose judgment rests the 
fate of every dramatist writing for the London stage. A fine chance 
for Mr. Street to pay off old scores 





SARAH BERNHARDT 
Recently decorated with Cross of the Legion of Honor 


GIACOMO PUCCINI 


The most popular living composer, who is now engaged upon a 
new score. Signor Puccini recently announced that the ambition 
of his life was to write a thoroughly American Opera 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY 
And his favorite Australian kangaroo hound 


Snapshots from Four Countries of Europe 


MME; BERNHARDT has at last been decorated with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. This distinction comes, when the 
tragedienne is a great-grandmother in good standing, as a final 
reward for one who has done more than anyone living to popular- 
ize the works of French dramatists. 

Was Signor Puccini’s longing expressed, we wonder, before or 
after hearing our four American operas—Noma, Cyrano, Natoma 
and Madeleine? 


It is probable that few people would deduce from his mild mien 
that Mr. George Street is one of the most formidable figures con- 
nected with the English stage. But in his position as supreme 
Censor of England, he controls the destinies of every playwright 
who desires a hearing in London. 

The Crown Prince of Germany has recently—with great mag- 
nanimity—made up all his differences with his estimable and ver- 
satile father. 
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MARIE LOHR MADGE BROADWOOD ann MAY DODSON DAISY ETHEL ; | 
Yo San, in “The Darling of the Gods,” in Wearing costumes designed by Paquin and Also in a Paquin-Bakst costume. “Hullo | 
Sir Herbert Tree’s revival of the play by Léon Bakst, in the review, “Hullo Tango,” Tango” has met with a real success as a Lon- 
John Luther Long at the Hippodrome 
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don musical review | 
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ETHEL LEVEY 
Who has been the chief attraction in “Hullo Tango” 


Photo by Wrather and Buys 


MARTHA HEDMAN 
Starring with Sir George Alexander in “The Attack” 


Theatrical Lights o’ London 


LTHOUGH the progress of the drama in London, during the 
past month, has not been brisk, there have been a number of 
genuine personal successes. A few of those who have recently earned 
public approval appear on this page. Martha Hedman and Ethel 
Levey are both well-known to audiences on this side of the water, 





although the latter, an American, was first recognized as a star in 
England. Miss Levey has recently been the main attraction at the 
Hippodrome. The pictures from “Hullo Tango,” a fantastic London 
review, display costumes designed by Paquin and Léon Bakst. 
Marie Lohr has been charming as the unhappy Yo San. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE DRAMA IN LONDON 


H. B. Irving Breaks Down an Old Prejudice, while Hope Merrick and 
Maurice Hewlett Blossom Forth as Playwrights 


By F. S. Thomas 


“Mary-GIr_t” AT THE VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 


favor when he produced “Mary-Girl” at the Vaudeville 

Theatre on January 13th. The play is from the pen of 

Hope Merrick, the gifted wife of Leonard Merrick, 
whose short stories relating to the stage have an almost world- 
wide reputation. 

In “Mary-Girl” Mr. McKinnel is seen at his best, for he is able 
to display the youthful virility which 
made him famous some years ago in 
the last act of “Don.” 

The plot of this new play is 
extremely direct. In the first 
act “Mary-Girl” (May Blay- 
ney) is the happy, devoted 
and dutiful wife of Ezra Shep- 
pard (Norman McKinnel), a 
market gardener by trade and 
a Plymouth Brother by re- 
ligious conviction. Their little 
cottage is a spick and span af- 
fair, where life goes as the 
verse of a hymn, not a song, 
because Ezra is a God-fearing 
man whose whole mind is con- 
secrated to the building of a 
new chapel. Mary-Girl shares 
his hopes, and together they 
drop all their spare pennies 
into the little box on the cen- 
ter of the mantel. There is a 
child—little Bennie—but he 
remains in discreet retirement 
behind the scenes. 

Into this scene of domestic 
rectitude and _ contentment 
sneaks the serpent in the guise 
of Mrs. Barlow-Brown, moth- 
er of the Countess of Folking- 
ton, the great lady of the vil- 
lage. Lady Folkington is 
expecting an heir, and she de- 
sires a healthy, moral young 
woman to act as “foster mother.” 
Mary-Girl is delighted at the honor 
of being chosen, but when she hears 
that one of the conditions hanging 
upon the engagement is that she must 
have no communication with her hus- 
band or child for a year, she is non- 
plussed. As for Ezra, he repudiates the offer with scorn, asserting 
that no “God-fearing man would consent to such an unholy ar- 
rangement.” But the pay is very high—$125 a month—and Ezra 
suddenly realizes that by making this supreme sacrifice he will be 
enabled to build the chapel! He runs after the motor of the de- 
parting grand-dame and reverses his first decision. 


M: NORMAN McKINNEL made a strong bid for public 


IN THE second act Mary-Girl is shown surrounded by all the 

creature comforts. She has a special footman to wait upon her 
at table, and she nibbles hot-house grapes in her white and gold 
sitting-room. The love of luxury is insidiously seeping into her 
temperament. 

In the third act she returns to Ezra and the little cottage a 
changed woman. She refuses to do the washing, lies in bed 0’ 
mornings and ends by calling her husband “one of the great un- 
washed.” At this Ezra is moved to strike her. Whereupon Mary- 
Girl leaves Ezra to gaze mournfully upon his now finished chapel 
—and flies to London. 

With the fourth act comes reconciliation. It is a wild night. 
Ezra is in a morose reverie by his lonely fireside. Suddenly Mary- 
Girl appears. She makes a dolorous confession: life in London 
has not been a bed of roses for Mary-Girl. But Ezra takes her 
back to his heart. He says it is the chapel which has been his un- 
doing. So to mend matters he goes out and sets it on fire, in spite 
of all Mary-Girl can say to dissuade him. 





MISS PHYLLIS BEDELLS 


An English girl who has succeeded Lydia Kyasht as 
premiére danseuse at the Empire Theatre, London 
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While not particularly important, it is a strong and thoughtful 
play. Norman McKinnel as Ezra displays the peculiar restrained 
violence, religious obsession and physical magnetism which always 
make his work interesting. May Blayney acts with a good deal of 
charm and sympathy, but in the last act when for five minutes the 
whole action was in her hands, she does not rise to her opportuni- 
ties. She seems to require the almost hypnotic strength of Nor- 
man McKinnel to keep her going. The only real human being, an 
old village gossip, is impersonated by Mary Brough, who gives an 

excellent piece of humorous character work. 


Str HERBERT TREE IN A REVIVAL 


| THE revival of “The Dar- 

ling of the Gods,” at His 

Majesty’s Theatre, Sir Her- 
bert Tree has denied himself 
nothing in the way of spec- 
tacular effect. Sumptuous, 
magnificent and bewildering, 
the scenes succeed one another 
without a mechanical hitch, 
and the eye is almost over- 
whelmed with the excellence 
of the achievement. 

Amid all this exotic blaze 
the story struggles to be 
heard, but its poetic, elusive 
charm is ruthlessly stifled by 
over-elaboration of detail. 

It is ten years since this 
play by John Luther Long and 
David Belasco has been seen 
in London. It comes almost 
as a new undertaking, and Sir 
Herbert Tree is the only im- 
portant member of the original 
cast to be seen in the revival. 

Sir Herbert has elected to 
accentuate the comic qualities 
of his réle of Zakkuri, the 
dreaded Minister of War. He 
is constantly attended by a 
quaint little dwarf, and a mis- 

shapen menial crawls about like 
a crab to execute his orders. 

Most theatregoers are familiar with 
the tragedy of Yo San, the daughter of 
the Prince of Tosan, who has given her 
heart to Prince Kara, the Samurai, 
leader of a band of ten brave men, the 
last of a mighty feudal tribe. The Samurai have consecrated their 
lives to the sword and sworn to turn their faces away from women. 
Poor Yo San! From a foreign book she learns that love is the 
great experience of life. She yearns to know more. Then one 
day young Prince Kara saves the life of her father and herself. 





KARA is invited to her father’s banquet. He comes, knowing 
that a price is on his head. Zakkuri has sworn to the Em- 
peror to capture the outlaw, and he causes his spies to surround 
the palace while he drinks with Kara. The Samurai is wounded 
as he leaves the palace, but Yo San’s faithful dumb servant rescues 
him and carries him to the private apartments of his mistress. 
For forty days Kara is nursed by Yo San in secret. His war- 
like spirit sleeps and love absorbs him. Then suddenly he wakes 
to the dishonor of it all. His faithful band of Samurai await him: 
he must go. Yo San implores him to remain, but he refuses. Be- 
fore he leaves he gives her a paper on which is written the name of 
the hiding place of the Samurai. He bids her come to him at the 
third day to the ruined Shrine of the Goddess Kwannon. 

But Prince Tosan enters unexpectedly while the lovers are bid- 
ding farewell. Yo San is cast out by her enraged father and Kara 
trapped and tortured by Zakkuri. Yo San goes to the palace of 
Zakkuri to intercede for her lover. The War Minister opens the 
door of his torture chamber and she looks into its flaming horrors. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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In “La Danse,” Genée’s present production, she illustrates 

the history of dancing from 1710 to 1845, and introduces ex- 

amples of the work of Prevost, Camargo, de Sallé, Guimard 
and Taglioni 














Genée’s Farewell 


Her Last Appearance on the Stage 
Drawings by Claire Avery 


DELINE GENEE, perhaps the most popular and well- 
loved dancer of our day, began her career in Denmark 

at the age of ten. When she was only twenty she went to 
London to fill a six weeks’ engagement and remained there 
ten years—until America claimed her. On one of her visits 
to this country, she was followed by a persistent English 
lover, whom she finally married. She refused, however, at 
that time to stop her career as a dancer. But she has at last 
decided to abandon the stage forever and is now giving a 
series of farewell performances at the London Coliseum. 
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THE OLD CAFE MARTIN 


AMONG the agreeable memories that New Yorkers of an elder 

generation still cherish tenderly in their hearts is that of the 
old Café Martin, in University Place, after its conversion from the 
Hotel de Panama, the name by which it was known in the late 
seventies and very early eighties. 

It was during the era immediately preceding that of the big 
modern nickel-plated and plush-clad hotels and apartment houses 
in which we now live, that the old Café Martin established itself 
as the headquarters of New York’s well-to-do French colony and 
the temporary abiding place of newly arrived Frenchmen. The 
cabmen who haunted the steamer docks knew it well in this last- 
named capacify just as they knew the Belvedere to be the desti- 
nation of all Germans who arrived in first class cabins. 

No place in New York has ever reproduced so successfully the 
atmosphere of a Parisian café and none ever gained more genuine 
and enduring popularity among our own artistic, literary and 
journalistic circles than this comfortable little resort with its bil- 
liards, its marble-topped tables, its cards, dominoes, absinthe and 
cigar smoke. The earliest of the high-priced table d’hétes—a dol- 





lar dinner was a costly thing in those days—its restaurant soon 
gained great renown. Bit by bit its premises were enlarged and 
little by little the fame of J. B. Martin grew until he occupied a 
niche of his own in the gallery of local celebrities. Madame Martin 
was the dame de comptoir in those days, saluted by all incoming 
Frenchmen and dispensing smiles and change and French ciga- 
rettes after the fashion of her counterparts in Paris. 

The artists and writers—the neighborhood has always nourished 
many of these—were the first Americans to make themselves at 
home in this amusing Parisian resort. And it was here, too, that 
women of the better class first tasted the delights of café life, now 
a common and matter of fact incident in the life of American 
ladies. It was considered quite a daring thing in the late eighties 
for be-cloaked and be-diamonded women of Fifth avenue to sit 
here and sip their after-dinner coffee to an accompaniment of 
rattling dominoes in the smoke-laden atmosphere of what they 
called a “quaint” establishment. It was here, too, that Jean de 
Reszke and Victor Maurel were wont to foregather. Happy memo- 
ries; happy days, the days of the old Café Martin! 
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Prince Paul Troubetskoy and His Sculpture 


RINCE PAUL TROUBETSKOY is now exhibiting some de- 
lightful “sculpture-sketches” of women and children. These 
groups and statuettes have frequently been reproduced, and are 
familiar to most Americans. The uncompleted statuette of ““The 
Dancer,” shown here is, however, his latest work and has been 


photographed specially for Vanity Fair. His brother is Prince 
Pierre Troubetskoy, the portrait painter. Lady Constance Stew- 
art Richardson, the titled and miuch discussed dancer, has been 
one of the sculptor’s latest models, and, as the photograph shows, 
she is standing beside him and his statuette in his studio. 














A Mural 
Panel By 
Barry 
Faulkner | 


Mr. Barry Faulkner has at 
last completed the mural dec- 
oration on which he has so 
long been at work. It is to 
decorate Mrs. E. H. Harri- 
man’s large house at Arden, 
and represents seven great | 
women of history: Cornelia, 
Beatrice, Judith, The Queen 
of Sheba, Joan of Arc, Helen 
of Troy, and Pocahontas. 

The panel is full of beauty, 
and in the face of Beatrice, 
in particular, the artist is seen 
at his best. It has a pensive |! 
charm and a_ melancholy, 
which, with Cornelia’s shad- | 
owy face of old experience | 
behind it, makes a striking 
group. | 

Taken as pure decoration, | || 
bold and colorful, and as a 
reminder of that Umbrian 
Italy which seems of late to 
have grown so dear to Amer- 
icans, Mr. Faulkner’s panel is 
likely to arouse a great deal 
of admiration. The painting 
is destined to face, in Mrs. 
Harriman’s loggia, Mr. Faulk- 
ner’s previously executed pan- 
el of seven famous conquerors. 








————————— 
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The Decorations of Robert W. Chanler and the 


Sculpture of Henry Clews, Jr. 


With Two Pages of Reproductions of Their Work 


ROBERT W. 
CHANLER 


BUST of Mr. 

Chanler by his 
friend, Henry 
Clews, Jr., shows 
him hugging a mon- 
key to his breast, 
tightly enough to 
crush it, the muscles 
of his neck taut and 
swollen, his expres- 
sion physical and 
determined. Mr. 
Clews here perhaps 
was poking a little 
fun at his friend, 
allowing his satir- 
ical vein to run 
rampant. 


ANP yet the por- 
trait does not 
shoot wide of the 
mark. Among our 
painters Mr. Chan- 
ler stands a physi- 
cal giant, a veri- 
table ogre for work 
and a restless and 
almost naive inde- 
pendent. His im- 
pressive screens, 
his tremendous dec- 
orations, represent- 
ing an enormous 
amount of animal 
as well as esthetic 
activity, only be- 
came known to the 
general public here 
a year or so ago 
when the doors of 
the Sixty-ninth Reg- 
iment Armory were 
opened upon that 
extraordinary exhi- 
bition of modern 
post - impressionistic 
art. 


IS works cre- 
ated a genuine 
sensation. He was 
the one “discovery” 
of the American sec- yy, Chanler (le jt) and 
tion of that exhibit. yy. Clews (right) in 
Most painters owe their studio garden 
all but themselves 
to their predeces- 
sors, ancient or modern, to the art of the 
painted canvas. Mr. Chanler owes little, ex- 
cepting quality, to the artists before him. If 
the major part of his art has any ancestry it 
is to be found in Persian rugs, in Japanese 
prints or in old missals. He is an Oriental, as 
barbaric as Bakst, as rich in color and in in- 
vention as any animal rug—the Yerkes’ one, 
for example. Indeed, the forms of his con- 
ventionalized animals suggest some of the fig- 
ures in that famous carpet, while his flower 
pieces, more sturdy in line, fuller in color 
would seem to descend from the best work of 
the Japanese, not only of modern, but ancient 
times as well. 


Sag "WHEL. 
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The facade of their 
studios on East Nine- 
teenth St., New York 
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YOUNG “MODERNISTS” IN ART 


HENRY CLEWS, 
jR. 


OLSTOY, 

whose __ theories 
of taste were better 
than the examples 
he employed to 
prove them, stated 
in “What Is Art?” 
that no art should 
be produced for 
gain, that man 
should, most of the 
time, be generally 
employed, and artis- 
tically employed, 
only when inspired. 
Henry Clews, Jr., 
the only son of the 
New York banker, 
can afford to follow 
the letter of the 
Russian’s theory. 


B UT Tolstoy was 

a Victorian in 
that he demanded 
of art a moral aim, 
and Mr. Clews is 
not a Victorian. His 
art and his person- 
ality are essentially 
modern. He is of 
those who, by 
stamping upon it 
continually, have 
worn threadbare the 
word “tradition” in- 
scribed so valiantly 
and so dogmatically 
upon the academic 
banners of art. 


E aims to ex- 

press himself 
fully and honestly, 
and if beauty is con- 
sistent, then beauty 
may enter, but not 
beauty at the cost 
of truth and indi- 
vidualism. The mor- 
alist will argue that 
truth contains 
beauty. But, ac- 
cording to Henry 
Clews, Jr., beauty 
in art and beauty in 
life are often at 
odds; they are too 


often distinct and separate things. 


ME: CLEWS is a painter, a sculptor and a 
writer. Here is an extract from a fore- 
word to a catalogue of one of his exhibitions: 
“Some years ago when I concocted the word 
futurism I should have balanced it with pas- 
turism, which process I now suggest as a 
sociological relief from mountebanks, utili- 
tarians, egotistical snobs of progress, press- 
phobians, newsdelirians and loquacious neu- 
rasthenics suffering from various forms of 
auto-suggestions.” That sentence contains in- 
vention, nervous force, satire, independence; 
qualities that are original and interesting. 
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The Goldfish Busts of the Magdalen and of Satan 


Sculpture by Henry Clews, Jr. 


A Few of His Recent “Modernist” Portrait Busts 
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Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney’s bedroom. Black and white mural The Panther and the Hart, one of six panels 
decorations by Mr. Chanler in a recent screen by Mr. Chanler 

















Discovery. A wall panel for the house of Three panel screen owned by The Swan screen, in the possession of 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman Mrs. William Astor Chanler Mrs. W. A. Delano 
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Twelve panel screen, sixteen feet long, in black and white enamel. Owned by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 


Decorations by Robert W. Chanler 
A Few Examples of His Screens and Mural Panels 
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VANITY FAIR 


“THE ENGLISH HAVE NO SENSE OF HUMOR” 


What About George Belcher, in ‘“‘ The Tatler”? 
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“Would you put up with it, Mrs. Green? Would you be a syphon in yer 
own ’ouse ?” 


“I’m workin’ for a artist gentleman now, miss. ’E’s got some beautiful pic- 
tures in ’is studdio, and not one yer can’t look at” 
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Hawker: One penny, the dying duck. The dying duck, one penny. 
Dear Lapy PurcHaser: How much are they? 
Hawker: Tuppence each, lydy. 


“Gentlemen, I—ah—am not down on the list to propose a toast, but I shoula 
like to introduce the old one of ‘absent friends’ coupled with the—ah—name 
of the waiter who was supposed to attend upon me this evening” 
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LITERARY PATENT MEDICINES 


By Henry Brinsley 


Modern Novel has become one of the most available of 

the many remedies for that age-old disease from which all 

of us frequently suffer, namely, ennui, has given rise to 
several interesting literary phenomena. The chief, perhaps, is 
this: that nowadays the writer who can alleviate the greatest num- 
ber of varieties of this disease with a single general prescription, 
and can best satisfy the craving of the average taste, will presently 
find his nostrum among the “six best sellers.” 


T: fact that with the rapid modern spread of literacy, the 


taste. We all have a sneaking fondness for melodrama, and the 
book is full of melodramatic touches. Thousands of us as children 
have wept over Little Eva; in the eighteenth century all-England 
sobbed over Pamela; and he so deftly compounds the two that 
when Mary yields to her great temptation we are almost prepared 
to accept her own version of it. For here, again, we are all inter- 
ested in adultery, and those whose interest is salacious will cer- 
tainly get a tang of that flavor twice in the book, and those who 

consider it the most poignant of moral problems 





This is Axiom One among the manufacturers 
both of books (the publishers) and of patent 
medicines. The problem is strictly one of put- 
ting on sale a palliative for a “disease” as wide- 
spread as indigestion; if the public likes twenty 
per cent. of alcohol in its nostrums or in its 
novels it is sound commercialism to furnish it. 
And the problem need not at all involve the 
question of “literature,” except insofar as liter- 
ature, when it infrequently does appear, natur- 
ally has to be marketed through the same com- 
mercial chambers. If some brand of liquid 
panacea and a fine Chateau Yquem were vend- 
ed in the same style of bottle, over the same 
counter, at the same price, some confusion of 
mind might arise among people whose palates 
are untrained, and they might very well begin 
gravely to discuss the vintage qualities of the 
former, its fruitiness or dryness, etc., comparing 
it with the latter with an easy familiarity. When 
both beverages have, by chance, the same per- 
centage of alcohol, they can get the same qual- 
ity of exhilaration from either. Therefore, all 
the rest of the discussion follows naturally. This 
is what happens so often in the case of books. 








will get plenty of food for thought in trying to 
distinguish Mary’s astonishing ethico-religious 
sophistries. And as we are all to some extent 
interested in religion, the book is fairly reeking 
with it. 

The good Catholic will find in its pages much 
of Catholic piousness; the liberal Protestant 
will rejoice at the author’s handling of Catholic 
divorce laws; the sentimental spiritualist of the 
Corelli school will find in it something higher 
than formal revealed truth; and even the 
amused moral philosopher will concede that the 
author distributes his rewards and punishments 
in accordance with the oldest of abstract codes. 


FINALLY, the style, like that of a primer, is 
on the lowest, easiest plane consistent with 
absolute clearness and adequacy; nobody could 
possibly fail to understand it, nobody could 
possibly object to it, and no human being, not 
even, I hope, Mr. Caine, could possibly derive 
the slightest aesthetic pleasure from it. Sex 
and Sentimentality are the ingredients—the 
forty per cent. of alcohol—on which Mr. Caine 
counts for his effect, not style. I feel that I 








HALL CAINE 


The remarkable author of a remark- 
able book—as sketched by Oliver 
Herford 


Now among the several million readers of 
Mr. Hall Caine there are thousands who 
seriously discuss his novels as an important part 
of our current “literature.” And I, who have 
just read “The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” very heartily congratu- 
late him, for the book is the work of an astonishing genius—in the 
class I have been discussing. First, Mr. Caine puts a label on his 
bottle that is a master-stroke; so biblical and arresting a title is 
the literary equivalent of a written guarantee with each purchase 
that the contents are designed not for self-indulgence, but for self- 
improvement. Old Doctor Munyon’s right hand is solemnly 
raised to the heavens. After this we can swallow at least double 
the normal percentage of alcohol and comfortably regard the ef- 
fect as tonic rather than toxic. The story itself is ostensibly writ- 
ten by the heroine, Mary O’Neill, who, born in Ellan of Irish but 
humble parents is forced into a marriage with a wicked lord. But 
although she has learned about Lord Raa’s character too late, she 
remains a virgin wife,—and the account of her husband’s assaults 
upon her virtue are calculated to make the late Samuel Richardson 
turn over in his grave. Meanwhile Martin Conrad, Mary’s child- 
ish playmate, now her lover, turns up and begs her to flee with 
him. But Mary is a devout Catholic and can neither get divorced 
nor flee. Eventually after many chapters in which she piously de- 
tails her erotic struggles in a way that 
would edify and astonish even our old 


have been on a mental debauch with him, and 
while I shall certainly deny myself the pleasure 
of ever reading him again, I must give him due 
thanks for a most interesting experience. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward, in “The Coryston 
Family,” gives us an agreeable tisane rather than a general pana- 
cea. Personally, I prefer to read Disraeli who at his best, in his 
political novels, reads like a copy of Adam Smith interwoven with 
Ouida, whereas Mrs. Ward seems to me like Disraeli with Rhoda 
Broughton substituted for Ouida. This latest novel deals with the 
dissensions brought into a Tory family of rank by current English 
Liberalism; everybody is strenuously following an intellectual 
ideal with much resultant unhappiness and subsequent tempered 
happiness. Mrs. Ward, however, is admirably impartial in her 
treatment of old Lady Coryston, rigid Tory, and her Liberal son, 
of the mildly Evangelical daughter, Marcia, and her fiancée. 


RS. WARD’S skill consists in giving one a pleasant sense of 
mildly exercising one’s higher faculties, without subjecting 
them to any serious strain. The tisane is given a little fillip by the 
infusion of a dash of spirits—say five per cent.—in a painful, inci- 
dental suicide, just enough to satisfy our craving for vigorous 
action. All the personages, except Lady Coryston, are rather 
shadowy, but the discussions are clean-cut and serious. 


6s TOAN THURSDAY,” by Mr. Louis Jo- 








friend Pamela, Mary and Martin commit 
adultery. Martin proceeds gloriously to the 


Books Reviewed 


seph Vance, is an unusually vital book, 
so superlatively good at times that one 
wonders why it is not superlatively good as 





South Pole, he being a great explorer, and 
Mary, Lady Raa, pending the birth of the 
little child, proceeds surreptitiously to Lon- 
don and is lost in the slums. After many 
struggles she comes back to Erin and dies 
beautifully, assuring Martin that, spiritual- 
ly, she will ever continue to be with him. 


JOAN THURSDAY 
THE TINDER BOX 


THE WOMAN THOU GAVEST ME _ By Hall Caine 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.35 


THE CORYSTON FAMILY By Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
Harper & Bros., New York $ 


Little, Brown & Co., Bosto 
By Maria Thompson Davies 
The Century Co., New York 


a whole. The story concerns a New York 
shop girl, her struggles to go on the stage, 
135 her engagement to a well-bred young play- 

By Louis Joseph Vance Wright, John Matthias, her desertion of him 
$1.30 and marriage with a cheap variety actor, 

$1.00 her flight from the actor while on tour, her 





See how well Mr. Caine hits the average 


meeting with a § (Continued on page 98) 
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A WOMAN’S WANTS 


By Carolyn Wells 








FOOLISH old marquis went ambling 
along, 
Now beaming a smile, and now humming a 
song. 
His task, it was only his lady to please, 
But he happily thought he could do it with 
ease. 


He brought her rare baskets of sweetmeats and 
fruit ; 

He sent her bouquets and he urged on his suit; 

He schemed and he plotted—he fought in fair 
fight ; 

But none of these things gave his lady delight. 


The old marquis pondered. He said, “I sup- 
pose 

My lady’s caprices demand a blue rose!” 

He brought her a rose-bloom all azure of hue,— 

But with nostrils tip-tilted, the lady said, 


“Pooh!” 

He brought her the earth_—and her look of 
deep scorn 

Made that foolish old marquis feel sad and 
forlorn; 

He brought her the moon,—and she laughed 
in his face. 

The marquis he groaned and bewailed his hard 
case. 


The lady wailed too; and she sobbed and she 
sighed ; 

Saying: “All of my wishes have been gratified; 

But one thing I want. And that, no one will 


grant. 








want!” 





THE LADY 
Drawing by Glyas Williams 


I want to want something! That's all that J 

















THE MARQUIS 
Drawing by Sydney Joseph 


IF I WERE A MAGAZINE EDITOR 


By George Jean Nathan 


If I were a magazine editor I would see to it that the following 
articles, stories, poems and pictures, and others of their kind 
were carefully excluded from my magazine: 

1. ‘“Shakespeare’s Birthplace As It Is Today” (illustrated 
with photographs, especially one of the house in which Shake- 
speare was born, or one of Ann Hathaway’s cottage). 

2. Articles entitled “The Gentle Art of” something or other. 

3. “Mrs. Fiske: An Appreciation.” 

4. Any “Villanelle,” “Rondeau,” or “Ballade.” 

5. Stories laid on shipboard in which the hero and heroine 
lean over the rail under the stars, not saying a word, as they watch 
the coast of Africa, now a mere thin black line on the horizon, 
fade from their sight. 

6. Small squares in the center of the blank page this side of 
the frontispiece showing some trees on a hill with the name of the 
month printed underneath in old English letters. 

7. Stories, the heroes of which are named Travers or Ban- 
nister, or young Winthrop. 

8. “Tarragon: A Typical French Provincial Town” (with 
pen and ink drawings by Joseph Pennell, or Walter Hale or Ernest 
Peixotto). 

9g. “Our Forests: What Is To Become Of Them?” 

1o. “Crime and the Five-Cent Cigar,” by Hugo Miinsterberg, 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. (Preceded by 
a note by the editor of the magazine.) 

11. “The Drama Of To-day,” by Professor Brander Matthews. 

12. Drawings (at the beginning of spring) in which the Earth 
is made to look like a baseball. 

13. Cartoons based on the David-Goliath idea. 

14. Stories in which the heroine’s name “seemed to fit her 
exactly.” 

15. “Helen Keller: A Lesson In Patience and Observation.” 

16. All “hitherto unpublished” photographs of Maude Adams. 

17. Any collections of epigrams under the title “Observations 
of a Cynic.” 


18. Detective stories in which the murdered man is discovered 
the next morning by the maid in the library—his head beside the 
fender of the open fireplace. 

19. “My Life With the Eskimos.” (With photographs copy- 
righted by Brown Brothers. ) 

20. “Christmas In Many Lands.” 
piece in colors.) 

21. “The Conquest Of Mt. McKinley.” 

22. Any photograph of the German Kaiser watching the mili- 
tary maneuvers, especially if on horseback and armed with field 
glasses. 

23. “A Plea For a Repertory Theatre” (by Percy Mackaye 
or John Corbin). 

24. Stories in which the heroine cries out: “I hate you! I 
hate you!” (twice) instead of “I hate you!” (once). 

25. Stories of the stage in which the heroine, after countless 
disappointments and a heart-rending struggle, suddenly becomes 
a successful “star” on Broadway. 

26. “The Tariff Muddle” (by Senator Albert J. Beveridge of 
Indiana, or any other senator from any other state). 

27. Stories of a man who temporarily assumes the name of a 
friend to save him from disgrace and is subsequently accused of 
the friend’s murder. 

28. The Letters of Hester Piozzi to Byron, or Keats, or Shel- 
ley, or Leigh Hunt. 

29. “The Russian Ballet” (with any photograph or mention 
of Pavlowa or Léon Bakst). 

30. Flashlight photographs of any jungle beasts, lions in 
particular. 

31. Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln, particularly those in 
which the illustrations have been borrowed from the Century 
Magazine. 


(With the usual frontis- 


and 
32 to 500. “Panama: Past and Present” (with a frontispiece 
portrait of Col. Goethals). 
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THE LADY AND THE POET 


Proving That Even Cloud Music Has Its Discordant Sevenths 


By Kate Masterson 


things with a certain vivid intensity that was liké a con- 

versational fever. The things they talked of were of won- 

derful, beautiful matters that ordinary persons would not 
understand at all. She was a grass widow—musical and magnetic. 
He was a poet and married. He never spoke of his marriage. She 
understood that it was a Sorrow. 

He had a handsome tousled head and tired eyes that took on the 
expression of a sick setter’s when he looked up at her from the 
low stool upon which he always sat, his hands clasped back of 
his head. 

He was cynically epigrammatic and somewhat bitter about 
women, but seemed to exclude her from her own sex. It was sub- 
tly flattering, in a way. She felt that it was very sad that he should 
be unhappy in his domestic life. Why did men of that sort ever 
marry? It was a terrible mistake. 

He would tear himself away after a twilight hour with her and 
go home for dinner. He always went away with the air of a mar- 
tyr. He reminded her of a picture she had seen of Saint Sebastian 
and she christened him “Saint Sebastian Going Home to His Din- 
ner.” He smiled and sighed wearily. Sometimes she wished he 
might forget to go home. It would have been more picturesque. 


H: CAME in nearly every afternoon and they talked about 


NEITHER of them cared for tea—they preferred to talk. They 

talked about the meaning of the moonlight, of shadows— 
cadences in existence—chords and symphonies of destiny. They 
believed in flower scents and agreed that perfumes were among 
the strongest influences in life. They wanted to live in the East— 
to camp in tents on the desert, to be Yogis, Mahatmas and to 
study occult things. 

They hated commonplace events—books, persons, and adored 
the unusual. One day came with a gray sky in which they de- 
tected slashes of gold, arabesques that they endeavored to trans- 
late. She sat at the piano and, note by note, guided by his voice, 
she found that they were able to put the idea into music—cloud 
music, the music of the sky—its meaning and all its sadness. 

It was wonderful, but they were always having these wonderful 
experiences. She was amazed beyond words when he suddenly 
buried his head in his hands and began to sob brokenly. She never 
spoke or touched him. It made her suffer intensely to hear him, 
but she waited in actual dread of what he might tell her. 





GRE felt sure it was something connected with his other life— 
the life in which he had his dinners, possibly his breakfasts— 
everything in fact, but his teas. When he spoke he said he was 
convinced the Norwegian playwright had the only true theory of 
life—namely, that the individual soul should be given recognition 
above all conventions and so-called duties and responsibilities. 

Persons starved themselves from the very bread and wine of ex- 
istence, all because of a certain stupid set of rules as to conduct, 
right and wrong.. Why should society, for instance, make laws 
that all men and women must obey, irrespective of the vast dif- 
ferences that exist between minds, souls and bodies? 

He asked her if she did not believe in her heart that those dar- 
ing enough to break through these conventions which they actually 
scorned did not reap the highest form of life’s joy and expression. 

He held her hands close in his that evening when he left and 
she stepped, trembling, back from the door to learn if hours or 
minutes had passed. But it was a quarter to seven, as usual. 


NEXT morning’s papers had notices of a new book of his verses 
“Tris Blossoms.” She wondered that he had not sent her a 
copy. That afternoon she asked him to bring her one of the 
books. He said that he never wished her to see it or any printed 
work of his. Their friendship had been too unusual, too wonderful. 

Rhymes and fancies that the public could read, written for the 
general eye, were not to be confused with the real harmony of ex- 
istence which they had found in those twilight hours—each one a 
perfect pearl—a rosary of memories. 

He gazed at her with his choicest faithful hound expression. 
She was flattered, but she was a woman and curious. One day in 
a shop, she saw the book—white and purple and gold. She picked 
it up half afraid it might be a disappointment. Rarely does one 
find the man and the poet equally satisfying. She feared he would 
surely be a bad poet. This she suspected was his real reason for 
keeping the book from her. He knew it to be an unworthy effort. 

She got no farther than the first page. It was the Dedication! 
“To My Wife—Inspiration, Sweetheart, Friend—and to Edna, 
George, Thomas, Irene, Harold and Gladys—Pearls in the Rosary 
of our Lives.” 

When the poet called that afternoon, the hall-boy said that the 
lady had asked to be excused, as she had arranged for her trom- 
bone lesson at half past five. 


Drawn by Babette 
for Vanity Fair 


The Gentleman Farmer Exhibits His Stock 


EE the Gentleman Farmer! He is on the extreme left. At a 
respectful distance stand his highly cultivated animals. You 
can tell, from the subtle modesty of his nose, that the Gentleman 


Farmer is a gentleman. For signs of the excellent training which 
has been lavished upon his beasties, we call attention to the fact 
that each one knows exactly what to do with his hands and feet. 
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ICE HOCKEY AT ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


How the Game Is Played at the Famous American School Which Is Chiefly 
Responsible for Its Great Popularity 


By Malcolm Kenneth Gordon 


Master at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


fortnight of skating during the entire year, will be surprised 

to learn that St. Paul’s School annually enjoys more than a 

hundred days of it. With the school’s numerous rinks care- 
fully swept and planed, it is only natural that St. Paul boys are 
enthusiastic hockey players, and especially so since they have but 
to step out of the Gymnasium—or rather, the Skate House— 
upon the ice. 

For at least two decades before hockey, the finest of all winter 
sports, was known or played at the American colleges, St. Paul’s 
School was playing the game, and its boys were relatively as ac- 
complished as they are to-day. 


Tinie who have been used to only a week or possibly a 


‘THAT St. Paul’s is responsible for the game in the United 
States is well known, for it was a group of enthusiastic St. 
Paul’s boys that built the St. Nicholas Rink in 
New York. It was also due to St. Paul’s that 
hockey was started in the colleges. Yale, Har- 
vard and Princeton teams were originated by its 
boys, and each year a large representation of 
St. Paul’s men may be found among them. In 
the period during which hockey has been played 
at the colleges the majority of the best men have 
been recruited from those who first learned the 
game at St. Paul’s. 

For two years, sporting authorities have 
amused themselves and their readers by making 
up a mythical “All-College Team.” Each year 
six or seven of its hypothetical players have 
been old St. Paul’s boys. Nor is this surpris- 
ing, for to the Princeton team of the past sea- 
son St. Paul’s contributed five of the seven, to 
the Harvard team two, and to the Yale team 
five. For three years in succession, the cap- 
tains of Yale, Harvard and Princeton (and we 
might add, for this year, the captains of Co- 
lumbia, Williams, Troy Polytechnic, and 
Trinity) were St. Paul’s boys. This winter 
“Hobey” Baker, Kuhn and Kilmer of Prince- 
ton, Willetts and Carnochan of Harvard, Heron 
and McDonald of Yale are the leading college 
exponents of the game, but besides them St. 
Paul’s has turned out dozens of great players. 
Fellowes-Morgan, now Captain of the St. 
Nicholas team, Archer Harmon, Yale’s Captain 
last year (now a master at St. Paul’s), Harry 
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“HOBEY” BAKER 


Conceded the greatest hockey 
player in the United States 
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Gardner, Alfred Kay, Fred Huntington, Callaway, and many 
others are hockey players of the first magnitude. 


LOOKING back twenty-five years, St. Paul’s had some equally 

good players. J. P. Conover, in his day, was one of the finest 
skaters in the country, as well as one of the greatest all-round 
athletes. The Anderson brothers, the Stevens brothers of Castle 
Point, the Barrons, and Edward Crowninshield were all great play- 
ers; and they were responsible for the building of the St. Nicholas 
Rink for the organization of its hockey team, and so, for the in- 
troduction of the game into New York. 

Everyone knows how popular hockey has now become as a 
spectacle in New York. The college games pack the St. Nicholas 
rink to its very doors. So, to a lesser extent, do the league games 
played by the different New York City hockey clubs. The prin- 
cipal exponents of hockey are almost as well 
known to the public as the most famous football 
and baseball players. It seems therefore permis- 
sible to have taken a considerable amount of 
space in this article to run over the list of lead- 
ing St. Paul’s players. é 


Bur IT must not be imagined for a moment 
that St. Paul’s concerns itself chiefly with 
the development of individual stars. The gratifi- 
cation of knowing that a famous player comes 
from one’s own school is, of course, very great. 
But hockey at St. Paul’s is taught and played 
primarily for the masses. At St. Paul’s it is 
conducted on the club plan—all the boys being 
divided into three athletic clubs: the Isthmian, 
founded in 1859; the Old Hundred, founded 
1860, and the Delphian, founded in 1888. Every 
boy belongs to one of the clubs and works for it 
from the day of his election. 

It comes about therefore that St. Paul’s has 
during its long hockey season an army of some 
355 boys on skates. Some of them, naturally, 
are not good hockey players; but it is safe to 
say that every St. Paul’s boy can skate fairly 
well, and most of them skate exceptionally well. 
There are no idlers at St. Paul’s School. This is 
the secret of their health during the winter term, 
it is also the second of their production of first- 
class hockey players. Each of the three clubs has 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The first teams of the Isthmian, Old Hundred and Delphian 
Clubs at St. Paul’s 





Where St. Paul’s boys learn hockey. A few of the nine care- 
fully tended rinks 
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THE PENDULUM FALLACY IN GOLF 


By Marshall Whitlatch 





Te “master path” in the 
golf stroke is a straight 
line. It is not a curved 

line as has been taught 
and preached by everyone. For 
years I have accepted the idea 
of the pendulum as “gospel”. 

No one has apparently disagreed 

with that conception. For the 

purpose of studying this fact we 
cannot look for any assistance 
from the vision, because the 
club head moves too fast at 
that part of the stroke for the 
eye tocatch it. It cannot, there- 
fore, be of any value as a motor 
suggestion or aS a movement 
which can be copied after see- 
ing it. We must depend upon 
muscular sense to advise us. 
It is when we begin to “feel- 

out” the lines of force in the 
preliminary waggle, that we 
learn how much the pendulum 
idea has to answer for. This is 
the point where confusion be- 
tween the senses breeds indecision and anxiety. The eye tells the 
player who is making a gentle pendulum motion over his ball that 
he is sending his club head along a straight line, because the eyes 
are above and looking down upon the club head, while his muscu- 
lar sense tells him he is making a curved line as in illustration 1. 
While the player is not conscious of the cause, this makes him 
aware of a disturbing element, or a lack of team work, between 
the vision, the muscular sense, and the mental picture, and makes 
him anxious for the result. He places more reliance on what looks 
correct and consequently he forces his muscles, against their better 
judgment, one might say, to obey his will, and hence a consciously 
controlled effort. 





AS AN experiment to show players how much the pendulum 
idea throws one off, I suggest their trying two ways of “feel- 
ing out” the correct “master path.” 

When a golfer tries to perform the pendulum or arc idea, it will 
be observed how it disturbs the balance, the head begins to sway 
and the weight to see-saw from one foot to the other, and it be- 
comes difficult to keep the eye on the ball. On the other hand, 
when the attempt is made to swing parallel with the ground, the 
feeling is entirely different. 

In the actual swing, using the pendulum theory, great alertness 
and watchfulness are required to keep the club head from getting 
down to the plane or level upon which the ball rests, too soon—or 
not soon enough. The slight- 
est error in timing will either 
schlaff the ground behind the 
ball, or not get down soon 
enough, whereupon a topped 
ball will result. Where the 
idea is to perform a “master 
path” in a straight line or 
parallel with the ground, 
there is all kinds of leeway, 
and even pressing will not do 
much damage. In the arc 
idea, the club head is sup- 
posed to reach the lowest 
point in its sweep at the ex- 
act moment it reaches the 
ball. It requires all the 
player’s skill and watchful- 
ness to time this right, and it 
will be found very difficult to 
put any “beef” into the blow 
without ruining the stroke. 
The tendency is to try to get 
distance the instant the club 
hits the ball, and it requires 
an amount of accuracy and 
timing a good player cannot 
produce, let alone the “dub.” 





1. The muscular sense telegraphs the 
mind a sensation of a curved line; the 
eye looking down from above sees a com- 
paratively stra‘ght line and the mental 
picture different from both 








Jerome Travers in action, showing how long he keeps up the effort to apply 
power along the “master path” 


HEN the attempt is made 

to make the club head go 
along the “master path” in a 
straight line, parallel with the 
ground, as in illustration 2, the 
player can make his maximum 
effort four or even six inches 
before reaching the ball, and as 
far as connecting with it no 
great harm will be done. 

When it is realized what en- 
tirely different preparations a 
player will make in taking his 
position or stance for the two 
efforts, it will be seen at once 
that entirely different sets of 
muscles are brought into play. 


WISH now to direct atten- 
tion to illustration 2, in or- 
der to show that the only way 
in which the club head can be 
kept on a straight line on the 
“master path” is to have some 
slack, which can be let out after 
first connecting with the ball, 
because unless the hands are where the white shaft is shown in the 
illustration and opposite the end of the master path, when the club 
head reaches that point, it will be impossible to make a straight 
line and keep a steady pressure against the ball or get the “follow 
through,” upon which all writers and teachers lay so much stress. 
It is the “follow through” which gives the long ball, and not the 
violent effort which the “dub” tries to make. 

By referring to the cut it will be seen that the right arm is bent 
at the elbow. It is possible to get a good six inches along the 
“master path” merely by straightening the arm. Another six inches 
can be gained by bringing the right shoulder forward along a line 
under the chin. Putting all this slack into a steady pressure against 
the ball, after connecting with it, is the much talked of “follow 
through.” There is also plenty of reserve in the twist of the body 
and legs. These things, however, are details of learning to swing and 
cannot possibly be given any thought when attempting to hit a ball. 
They must be practised in trial swings until they become muscular 
habits. If a player attempts them, or any other plans when he has 
the ball to hit or in a match, he will only ruin his game. 

These things will be accomplished automatically, however, and 
without giving any thought to them, if the player can make a 
mental picture of the club head pressing steadily against the ball 
through the whole distance of the “master path.” 


‘THE Montessori Method of teaching handwriting is to give a 
pattern for the child to touch in order to educate the muscles 
to correct muscular movement, and the patterns I am suggesting 
are equally simple: a 
straight line a foot long for 
the club head to follow when 
connecting with the ball and, 
equally important, another 
straight line a foot long for 
the hands to follow at the 
same time. There is no 
stretch in the club shaft and 
it will be impossible for the 
club head to follow a 
straight line: unless the 
hands follow a similar line. 
A realizing sense of this fact 
comes to comparatively few 
golfers, in spite of all the 
efforts of the professionals 
to teach it. They will tell 
the player to “throw the 
hands out after the ball” and 
“follow through” and then 
proceed to make the correct 
motion to show him. As it 
“happens too quick” for all 
practical purposes they 
(Continued on page 88) 





2. The kind of a mental picture to make 
to secure the result 
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A couple of well-matched Chow puppies owned 
by Mrs. C. A. Van Deusen 


i 


Vanity Fair on the box. Mrs. Edward B. Mc- 
Lean with her prize poodle 


Gold Bug and Baby Marie, Champion Chihua- 
hua dogs, property of Mr.T. J. McGovern 


Zebra of Sudbury, great dane, imported by 
Mr. Thomas Short, of Ottawa 





Pillars of Society 


LTTIE dogs! Big dogs! Brown dogs! White dogs! Though 
Society may differ as to the exact kind of dog, it has this year 
more than ever before set its seal of unqualified approval on the 
genus canis. Nowadays one’s social reputation is almost unsafe 
if he even ventures out in the open unaccompanied by a four- 
footed friend. On the Avenue, the Mall, the Casino, the Beach, 
wherever Society foregathers to disport itself, Fido, under half-a- 
million names and one hundred different forms, is there, assisting 


as only he can assist. And why have we referred to the dog’s com- 
panion under the invidious pronoun “he”? Nowadays, when 
women have taken unto themselves all the privileges and preroga- 
tives of the once sterner sex, the woman without a dog is like 

anything you please, since misquotations from Kipling 
are out of fashion. You may have a fancy for only one breed, 
but submerging that fancy you cannot help taking off your figur- 
ative hat to the whole race of dogs. 
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DOGS AND THEIR OWNERS 


While the Fashions in Dogs are Bound to Change Just as They are in Clothes and Other 
Things, the Versatile Poodle and the Pampered Pekingese Still Remain 
Enthroned in the Seats of the Haughty 


the jaunty chic of his coitfure, has 

always been a favorite with the 

ladies, in spite of the somewhat 
recent vogue of the Chow and the Pe- 
kingese. In London, particularly, where 
it is the custom for dogs to accompany 
their owners on matutinal shopping ex- 
peditions, the poodle is much in evi- 
dence. And in full regalia, with a gay 
ribbon round his top-knot and silver 
bracelets on his forelegs, he is an attrac- 
tive ornament for any motor. 

The poodle belongs to a breed of great 
antiquity, and he seems to have changed 
little through the ages. Pictures of him 
cut in bas-relief as early as 30 A.D. 
show that even in those dark days he 
furnished employment to temperamental 
hair-dressers. 


Te poodle, possibly on account of 


ONG ISLAND possesses some of the 
best specimens of his kind as he is 
seen to-day in America. Mrs. McLean’s 
snow-white confection on the opposite 
page is a striking example. The poodle 
was and is used as a gun dog. The late 
Lewis Clement, an author and sports- 
man of undoubted experience, always 
used to say that the poodle was the most 
willing working dog in the world. The 
dog was so well adapted for that sort of 
work, that in French his generic name is 
caniche, derived from duck (canard). 
He is also called chien canne, which is 
quite as much a derivation; and in some 
districts where a certain ooze abounds 
the name darbet is applied to him; this 
word being a diminutive for barboteur, 
4. e., a mud-lark, a dog fond of paddling 
about in the mud. The poodle is an apt 
performer. His good temper, his sa- 
gacity and his build have fitted him for 
both the stage and the circus ring. 


XCEPTING the specialty club, even- 
ing shows or matches, there will be 
no exhibition of note in or about New 
York during the month of April. There 
will, however, be important events at 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
St. Louis, Mo. The St. Louis affair is 
that of the Collie Club of that city and 
will open on April 4. St. Paul’s show 
will be April 2-4 and that of Minneapo- 
lis, April 8-11. A few of the Eastern 
handlers will go out to these shows and, 
as usual, will probably win many of the 
most important prizes with dogs owned 
by New Yorkers and New Englanders. 


"T HE Pekingese dogs still continue to 

be greatly in fashion, and Mrs. John 
W. Minturn, of Syosset, Long Island, 
suffered a severe loss by the death of 
one of the best and most expensive dogs 
yet imported. There can be no doubt 
that the interest taken in Pekingese by 
the late Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett (among Ameri- 
cans) gave a great impetus to the ever 
increasing prices. Mr. Morgan offered 
a blank, signed check to Mrs. Ashton 
Cross for Champion Chuerh, of Alder- 





Miss Muriel Read and her Pekingese Mi-Chu- 
Erh of Llewind 








Minka Affolter, one of Mr. B. H. Throop’s won- 
derful German Shepherds 
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Mr. Alfred Maclays with his Killeam brace of 
Dandie Dinmonts 








bourne. It was known that the great 
financier would not have grumbled if 
$10,000 had been filled in on the slip. 
He offered $2,500 as his upset bid for 
Mrs. W. H. Herbert’s Champion Teu 
Chu of Newnham. Over and over again 
$2,000, $2,250, $3,000 have been given 
for a dog of this breed. They are anal- 
ogous to pearls—everyone who can afford 
a good Pekingese is inclined to buy one. 


NEXT month people will be moving 
to the country, where it is always 
well to have a dog not only as a com- 
panion, but as a house-dog. The Aire- 
dale Terrier can be recommended to 
fulfil the qualifications of a guard and 
general hunting dog. Hunting the musk- 
rat on the brookside is one of his par- 
ticular hobbies, and, he will give you 
a lot of fun in the woods. During the 
last month or so there have been in 
New York a number of wonderful Aire- 
dales—absolutely the best Airedales liv- 
ing. Hence, now is the time to buy 
grown dogs or puppies. The breed was 
established by the working men of the 
dale or valley of the River Aire in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, England. 
Now that a couple of new Antarctic 
expeditions have been arranged, consid- 
erable attention will again be centered 
on Greenland dogs and Siberian or 
Samoyede dogs. The big Greenland or 
Eskimo dog has all the advantage, since 
he is so strong, brave and constitution- 
ally rugged. Peary used this dog, as did 
Amundsen, and it is history that both 
of these intrepid men planted the flags 
of their countries at the North Pole and 
the South Pole, respectively. 


"T HE Samoyede is a handsome dog, 

but he does not have the strength 
nor, as it appears to me, the stamina of 
the bigger dog. There are beautiful 
dogs of this breed, and they make splen- 
did companions. They are particularly 
alert and smart looking. One of the best 
pictures in existence of the late King 
Edward VII of England is one in which 
that famous dog-lover had the Samo- 
yede, Perley, at his side. 


ig IS to be hoped that neither the Aus- 
trian nor Shackleton expeditions will 
make the fatal mistake of the Scott ex- 
pedition in the Antarctic, which the tell- 
tale, official motion pictures showed so 
clearly. The dogs had been docked or 
deprived of their tails. The heavy tails 
of the Northern dogs (there are no dogs 
or wolves in the Antarctic) serve them 
in the capacity of muffs in the frightful 
weather, and when they curl themselves 
up to rest and sleep, their tails protect 
their heads and faces from the rigors of 
the climate. Tailless, the Scott dogs 
must have suffered untold agonies. 


Vanity Fair invites correspondence on 

the subject of Dogs and Dog Kennels. 

For particulars see The Dog Mart on 
pages 12 and 13. 
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MOTORS AND MOTOR LORE 
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The News of Motordom, Innovations in Cars, New Speed 


NNUALLY there is much 
A talk of change in auto- 
mobile legislation in a 
number of states. Com- 
paratively little of moment has 
been accomplished in New York 
of recent years, as efforts to 
change the law in any particular 
have met with powerful opposi- 
tion of one sort of another. Just 
now New Jersey is the most ac- 
tive state in this portion of the 
country in bringing forward new 
ideas on the subject. 

Two somewhat contradictory 
plans are under way there. The 
Motor Vehicle Department is 
sponsor for legislation which 
would take into account the 
weight as well as the horsepower 
of all motor cars, in fixing the li- 
cense fees to be paid on them. It 
would divide the vehicles into 
several classes on this basis and 
the fees, in the case of large cars, 
would be considerably increased. 
In justification of the change, 
however, it is said that it would 
place the burden where the bur- 
den should fall and make the ex- 
pense proportionate to the cost 
of the car and, therefore, pre- 
sumably to the financial resources 
of the owner. It is further said 
that license fees under this law 
would be in lieu of the personal 
property tax on cars, which has 
been imposed heretofore in New 
Jersey in addition to the license 
fee. This “double taxation” has 
been a moot question in several 
other states as well, and a test 
case to determine its constitu- 
tionality is being carried to the 
United States Supreme Court by 
the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. 


HE other New Jersey plan at 
present under consideration 
originates with the Associated 
Automobile Clubs. It is to urge, 
through the State Commission, 
for uniform motor vehicle legisla- 
tion, in the general Commission 








Laws and the License Fee Problem in New Jersey 

























New ideas in upholstering and interior arrangement are features 
of this Locomobile. It is done in smooth brown leather with 
removable morris chair seats and cushions 




























An unusual sporting body from England on a 60 h.p. Mercedes 
chassis. Note the enclosed chain-sprockets, disc wheeis, exposed 
exhaust, folding steps and absence of doors 
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By the use of this body the little Hupmo- 
bile can be converted, in twenty minutes, 
from an open to a closed car. No change 
of doors is necessary 





Special inside drive 
brougham body 
built by Holbrook 
for a “38” chassis 


1 Runabout on 25 h.p. 
i) Delaunay - Belleville 
| chassis, with inter- 
esting body design 





(whose function in connection 
with this subject has already 
been described in these columns), 
the adoption by all the States of 
several basic principles. These 
include a license fee only suffi- 
cient to cover the actual cost of 
registration and the upkeep of 
the motor vehicle department, a 
maximum speed limit of 30 miles 
an hour without other restric- 
tions as to speed save the naive 
requirement that driving be at all 
times with due regard to safety, 
an unlimited tourist privilege and 
the gradual elimination of all 
railroad crossings at grade with 
the immediate safeguarding of 
such crossings by means of relia- 
ble signals. 
EVERAL devices have recent- 
ly appeared for the protec- 
tion of the automobile from 
thieves and from unauthorized 
use in the absence of the owner. 
One of these is a speed lock con- 
sisting of a small dial which can 
be set at any desired speed from 
zero to the maximum of which 
the car is capable. After being 
set and locked, the device, which 
is electric, breaks the ignition 
circuit automatically as soon as 
the indicated speed has been 
reached. 


NOTHER protective device 
consists of a strong box, 
which can be mounted on the in- 
strument board or in any other 
convenient place, containing ig- 
nition and lighting switches in 
addition to several controls for 
different parts of the mechanism. 


B Y setting these controls before 

leaving his car the owner 
can, if he desires, prevent the 
opening of the bonnet or even 
the shifting of the gears. 

The strong box itself is fast- 
ened, it need hardly be explained, 
by a powerful lock. 
(Continued on page 104) 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


He Who Follows the Hounds Must Look to 
the Details of His Clothes 


EN who hunt should remember that under- 
M garments are important. They should set 
smoothly (their material depends on per- 
sonal taste) to insure the correct fit of 
breeches and coat. The flannel shirt ought to hug 
the arm-pit unusually close that there may be no 
creasing in the high cut coat sleeve. Properly shaped 
and fitting breeches are the most essential part of a 
hunting man’s costume. Breeches that set smooth 
where they would work havoc if they wrinkled and 
which give freedom without slackness. Hunting 
breeches ought to be held up by braces, yet there 
are men careless enough to use a belt. 

The cut of the tops is according to one’s fancy. 
The buttoning may be as trousers or split or full 
fall. The split fall is the most common form. The 
smarter lines in the shaping of the legs do not show 
extreme fulness on the sides. There is a modified 
bow, then a gradual curving in to a tightness about 
two inches above the knee with the buttoning on the 
inside of the knee bone. The waistcoat should be 
made with the same care as is shown in the other 
articles that comprise the hunting kit. It should fit 
the body perfectly without a back strap, its extreme 
tightness coming at the natural waist-line, below 
which there should be ease over the hips. The but- 
toning of the waistcoat, single- or double-breasted, 
is a matter of individual preference. For my 
part I should recommend the latter only for the 
double-breasted swallow-tail coat. I am quite sure 
there is more comfort to be found in the single- 
breasted waistcoat, and I like it with the step collar 
and long, regular points that are well cut away from 
the last button. 

There are three styles of hunting coats: the cut- 
away with two or three buttons showing medium 


waist-line and not too long skirts; the four- or five-button frock 
with short waist and short skirts, and the double- or single-breasted 
swallow-tail which is short in the waist and has skirts that have 
not changed in their length from the style shown in the old prints. 


"THE smarter gloves are made of heavy yellow buck and are 
much more sensible without buttons than with them. The hunt- 


ing stock does not change. 


Lastly, the boots—next in importance to the breeches. They 


should be soft, not bind- 
ing the calf of the leg 

















Pink dress coat, silk facings, 


velvet collar. 


breeches. Black silk hose 


Gold bar pin orna- 
mented with rose dia- 


monds 


Black satin 


tops. The double wrapped, folded neck scarfs held 
by simple sporting pins, the white buck gloves, the 
white boot garters and the high hat with curled 
brim and slightly felled crown were perfectly carried 
out details. This pink, dressed cloth was also used 
in the short frock coat and two-button cutaway 
and sometimes corn colored, and often the white 
cloth single-breasted waistcoat and breeches of 
white drills or moleskin. 


FOUND invariably the smarter men wore pink 
tops on their boots when pink coats were used. 
There were good looking cutaways in black and 
dark Oxford. If one does not care to wear pink 
these dark coats are a good substitute with the silk 
hat, white breeches and mahogany or black top 
boots. I saw men in dark gray coats, waistcoats to 
match, tan cord breeches and black top boots, but 
they were rightly wearing a bowler hat. I think a 
gray or dark brown tweed sacque with breeches to 
match and perhaps an odd waistcoat, black calf 
boots without tops and a bowler is quite correct for 
mufti. But at any recognized club meet, if a man 
can afford to do so, he ought to show the respect 
due to the master and to himself by wearing the 
proper appointments. 

There are things important to remember when 
one is attempting to be well turned out for hunting. 
Few tailors know how to make coats and breeches 
that set as they should. If a tailor is found who 
has this knowledge, one must not be bashful in the 
matter of careful fittings. The same patience is 
recommended with the bootmaker. Then at last 
when the kit proves comfortable and correct there 
comes the grooming of silk, cloth, leather and steel 
by the proficient servant. 


There is color to be worn in the evening clothes of the man who 
hunts. This means in the evening coat of the hunt club to which 
he may belong. One may see in this country the evening coat, as 
the field coat, made in pink, harriers green, dark blue or steel gray 


with collars and facings for the evening that are prescribed by the 


club. For example, with the blue coat the facings alone may be 
of blue silk. With the green coat, the collar may be yellow and 


the facings of yellow silk. With the pink coat the combinations 





and yet set tight over it. 
The top parts must be 
cut out on the inside 
and must slope slightly 
down to the front—and 
the sole is of necessity 
stout. The men who 
watch carefully the mi- 
nor changes of this dress 
are wearing their boots 
very high in the leg, 
showing three buttons 
of the breeches set very 
close together. Some- 
times but two buttons 
are shown. 

Now let me describe 
some few costumes I 
have seen which will be 
good models for those 
who wish to be well 
turned out. The smart- 
est were undoubtedly 
swallow-tail coats of 
pink worn over double- 
breasted waistcoats of 
black and white plaids. 














are too numerous to mention. The evening coat that appealed to 


me most was the pink 
and gray. The coat was 











cut as the evening hunt 
coat should be. The 
waist-line of this one was 
short, as were the skirts, 
for long skirts do not 
look well with breeches. 
There was no dip to the 
fronts and the lapels 
faced to the buttonhole 
with gray moire silk 
rolled soft to the gray 
velvet collar. The lin- 
ing of the coat through 
body and skirt was of 
plain gray silk. The 
three flat gilt buttons on 
the plain sleeve and 
those on the fronts of 
the coat and the two at 
the back were engraved 
with the club letters in 
monogram as were the 
buttons on the white, 
double-breasted _waist- 
coat. The black satin 
breeches cut “full fall” 
fastened below the knee 








With these were white 
leather, split fall breech- 
es and dull, soft legged 
boots that had pink 


Four-button pink frock, 

short waist. Heavy white 

drill breeches. Black calf 
boots, mahogany tops 


Single-breasted swallow-tail. 


Corn colored 


coat. 


cloth waist- 
White leather breeches. 
Pink top boots 





with three dull, steel 
buttons and a buckle. 
Stockings were of silk, 
and long vamp pumps. 


Oxford cheviot cutaway. 

White cloth waistcoat. White 

moleskin breeches. Light 
mahogany top boots 




















Typifying fashion’s penchant for taffeta, a gown of this texture, 
yellow, patterned with mauve nosegays, illustrates also the new 
apron tunic of the mode. Cream lace trims the bodice 


A? THE recent openings of the Paris 
couturiers it was observed that the 
bustle was one of the chosen style mo- 
tifs of the season. Sometimes the effect 
was attained by the manipulation of 
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THE 
RENAISSANCE 
Or THe BUSILE 


the skirt drapery, at other it was simply 
an elaboration of the sash. Martial et 
Armand showed skirts wider at the hem, 
extremely narrow at the knees and at 
the top very much puffed, with all the 


This version of the bustle is a complicated affair, made up of 
the short back section of the tunic, a loop and end of black rib- 
bon and two tiers of skirt drapery. Gown from Sterns 


folds pulled towards the back to simu- 
late the bustle. Bernard’s skirts were 
draped up in the back and the fulness 
disposed of in many ways, frequently 
making a puff in the middle of the back. 
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THE MODE’S CROWNING CAPRICE 


Setting Upon Her Head the Artificially Tinted Coiffures of the 
Day, Woman Evinces Her Complete Subjection 


to the Whimsies of Fashion 


HO shall dare to predict what 

woman will or will not do— 

especially when it comes to the 

momentous matters of the mode. 
One fine day a new idea is mooted, but 
because it is new it is received with 
laughter and derision. And then, when 
the laughter has died away, some in- 
trepid spirit—what matter though it 
occupy a frail feminine form?—boldly 
sponsors the innovation. And this time 
there is no scoffing—the ridiculed fad, 
people having become used to it, attains 
the importance of a fashion. Just so 
with colored wigs! Those two ladies 
who first had the temerity to appear in 
public, the one in a mauve and the 
other in a rose-colored wig, little thought 
that in a comparatively short time their 
whim would receive the sanction and 
support of France’s “grande dame,” the 
Duchesse d’Uzés. When this lady, who 
rules French society, gave a party in- 
viting her feminine 
guests to appear in col- 
ored wigs, the mode was 
launched. Now it may 
have its little span of 
popularity and abuse, 
and then die a natural 
death—it is considered 
outré no more. 





The actress who wore this high 
coiffure was dismayed to see a taller 
headdress in the audience 


Bet there is no gain- 

saying the fact that, 
except to the favored 
possessors of exception- 
ally pretty, and above 
all young, faces color- 
ed wigs are eminently 
unbecoming and add 
years to the appear- 
ance. When one comes 
to consider it, is the 
mode so very new after 
all? Did not Cleopatra 





A gold band sup- 

ports a frill of tulle 

to match the gown; 
Paquin creation 














Above the center of her fore- 
head the wearer of a white 
wig fastens two rosebuds 








Madam du Gast, 
profile, catches a ‘ved coiffure 
with jade comb and pins 


charm her many admirers with a green 
wig? And history records the fact that 
the wife of Marcus Aurelius in nineteen 
years used three hundred wigs. Why 
should we not assume that, amongst 
such a vast number, there were wigs of 


} color, since we know that the Roman 


matrons of that time paid enormous 
prices for the imported red hair cut from 
the heads of their enemies, the Gauls? 


But one does not need to go for pre- 
cedence so far back as this into his- 
tory, for in 1856 at the Théatre Italien, 
the rendezvous of all the éégantes of 
that period, fair heads elaborately 
dressed appeared thickly powdered with 
gold and silver dust. 

What is likely to have more success in 
Paris to-day than the colored wig is the 
white wig—not powdered hair, but hair 
bleached silvery white, with a sheen 
upon it. Nearly every really chic wom- 
an ‘possesses one of 
these at least, which 
she dons whenever the 
fancy seizes her, as, for 
instance, when it har- 
monizes especially well 
with her toilette. A 
French actress at the 
Comédie Royale one 
night wore hers, as 
shown at the left in the 
group at the bottom of 
this page, with two 
roses at the parting. 


REALLY formid- 

able rival to white 
hair is red hair of a 
warm, rich auburn 
shade that does not 
specially shock. This 
shade of hair is fasci- 
nating and becoming. 


of cameo 
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PARISIAN 


IN CHIC ROLES 


Wide low collars that take 
on quite a different line from 
the Medici, in that they 
curve out over the shoulders, 
are a new feature of the af- 
ternoon and evening dresses. 
In order that they may not 
crush, they are lined with 
what is known as “dentelle 
de crin,’ or horschair lace, 
which is so transparent that 
it is not visible through the 
lace, yet it gives permanent 
contour. The collars on the 
gowns pictured first and sec- 
ond show this treatment. 


Mme. Piérat appears on the stage 

of the Comédie Frangaise in the 

Redfern costume shown on the 

left. It is of rose satin over gray 

crépe de Chine, hung with gray 

pearls. The manteau is of gray 
lace and pearls 


The exquisite Mile. Praince 
wears a Doucet model of ivory 
toned satin and cobwebby lace, 
with a yellow rose at the corsage 
and yellow flowers on her hat. 
Shown at the middle of the page 


Widely spaced flowers of royal 
blue give distinct character to the 
white taffeta gown, shown third, 
which affords a suggestion of the 
basque in its little frill at the 
waist. The trimming is blue ribbon 


A stage hat which will un- 
doubtedly be copied many times 
is a white Milan tricorn with 
a band of black velvet crossing 
the crown, caught at both sides 
with tiny nosegays and ending in 
streamers at the back. It is pic- 
tured in the oval 
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A Merveilleuse hat of grey 
taffeta with trellis crown 


ordinate to the beauty of the place. 

No one can pay attention to 

clothes in this bijou city until the 
senses are a bit drugged. After the first 
exhilaration is over, one can take in the 
fact that here are women wearing splen- 
did jewels, new frocks, daring hats, and 
wonderful, dashing wraps. The original 
impression is so vivid that the women 
and their frocks are a part of the white 
and gold, of the purple and blue, of the 
green and crystal, that it is only after 


FP essinte in Monte Carlo are sub- 


The dolman jacket lengthened 
by a little basque tops a skirt 
with a gathered yoke 
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Costume of black taffeta, 
showing the new plaitings, 
sash and flaring collar 
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FASHION STAGES A FANTASY 


In the Picturesque Setting of Monte Carlo Appear the 
Devotees of the Mode Wearing Costumes More Fanci- 
ful than This Generation Has Yet Looked Upon 


By ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


imagination has been divorced from 
reality that one grasps the essential fact 
that the brunette who is standing in 
front of the shop window is wearing a 
wonderfully well-cut white gabardine 
suit, and that the exquisite blond, play- 
ing with thousand franc notes at the 
Sporting Club, is wearing a frock of 
sequins that demands a closer view. 


O NE has unconsciously put them down 
in the mind as decorative features 
of the landscape. They could not exist 
anywhere else. But they are real liv- 
ing creatures. They belong to Paris, 


to Vienna, to St. Petersburg. They are 
the citizens of the world, and if you do 
not know them, everyone else does. But 
everyone did not know the woman who 
wore the gown of sequins at the Sport- 
ing Club. Interest was rife about her. 
Her gown was slightly short in front 


A dress of white cloth and 
crépe with jet buttons; a wrap 
of gay, flowered silk 






A hat of black silk crépe sug- 
gests the cock’s comb 


to show a slim foot in white and silver 
brocade, and the bodice was best de- 
scribed as “a souvenir.” Not content 
with the glitter of her sequin robe which 
flashed like a hundred chandeliers when 
she walked, she added to her neck a high 
dog-collar of pearls and diamonds and a 
string of matched pearls that was 
caught at the left side of her bodice with 
a great emerald. On her head was a fitted 
turban of black velvet, across the front 
of which was the largest tiara ever worn. 
(Continued on page 74) 





Gown of black satin, tulle and 
lace, girdle of silver and sash 
of dull blue crépe 
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PARIS NEWS 


Reports from the Openings Tell of Short Skirts, and Sleeveless Gowns, Capes and Hoop 
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Skirts, Bustles, Boleros, Rustling Taffetas, Ruches and Ruffles 


<< AMBALLE,” 
| “Lancret,” 
‘Tesca.” 
these are 
some of the names of 
the gowns that Worth 
is showing for the 
new season, and their 
names speak for 
them, as regards their 
style and the period 
which inspired them. 
“Lamballe,” for in- 
stance, is made of a 
pale yellow, rustling 
taffeta, patterned 
with flowers, and has 
a plain skirt and a 
balloon-like panier; 
—a panier, however, 
that is really a tunic; 
—and “Lancret” re- 
calls the portraits of 
the frivolous eight- 
eenth century. 

There is nothing 
ingenuous about these 
dresses. They are 
pleated in deep ac- 
cordion pleats, with 
ruches and flounces, 
double and triple tu- 
nics, having the lower 
edge turned up and 
sewn to the skirt after 
the manner of the 
panier, with large 
poufs,or bustles, at the 
back, and with quaint 
little sleeveless capes 
to match, reaching 
barely to, or only just 
below, the waist-line. 
They all present a 
complicated, but very 
charming and quaint 
old-world appearance. 


ONE looks in vain 
for the crinoline 
in Worth’s collection. It is merely con- 
spicuous by its absence. Evening gowns 
are of rich brocades, with tulle forming 
the upper part of the bodice, and with 
no sleeves, or merely the suggestion of a 
sleeve, that covers the top of the arms, 
or arm, for both shoulders are rarely 
alike in cut. There are long square 
trains, detachable sometimes. Worth 
uses linen for long sack-shaped coats 
which accompany some of his lingerie 
dresses. We owe him a debt of grati- 
tude for restoring blue serge to favor. 
He shows a number of models in this ma- 
terial, and in striped and checked wors- 
teds, of which the skirts are a trifle 
wider than last year. Some of the coats 
are three-quarter length with a Louis 
XV flare at the bottom and finished at 
the top with a modified Medici collar. 
He also sponsors a hip length coat and 
the long anticipated bolero. 
Poiret is faithful to his old love, the 


Bernard makes of 
ripple cloth a tail- 
ored costume ex- 
ploiting many chic 
innovations 








A most striking feature of the spring 
mode is the extremely short skirt 





trousers skirt. Nearly 
all his tailor-made 
suits have the trous- 
ers effect in that the 
lower part of the 
skirt, except where 
the feet are thrust 
through, is sewn up. 
The jupe-culotte is 
thus not a mannish 
garment, but a direct 
inspiration from the 
Turkish. When 
Poiret’s skirts are not 
trousers skirts, they 
are very narrow at 
the hem, especially 
those in the tailored 
garments, some of 
which have the hem 
turned up like the 
bottom of a man’s 
trousers. His coats, 
too, are typical. The 
hip-line is seldom un- 
trimmed, and his fa- 
vorite colors are 
bright yellow, green, 
navy blue, beige, and 
black and white com- 
bined in small checks. 
The coats to the suits 
he is showing have 
high collars buttoned 
up loosely so that the 
chin may sink into 
them. They are fas- 
tened on one side by 
three large bone, pearl 
or fancy buttons. 


NE tailored dress 
has what Poiret 

is pleased to call a 
crinoline skirt. It is 
a straight skirt of 
dark blue cloth, very 
tight at the hem, and 
over it, to some ten 
or twelve inches from 
the bottom, there falls a very long dou- 
ble tunic with both hems edged with a 
narrow band of red cloth and wired. 
Wide circular capes, double and triple, 
are shown by him, made of green or yel- 
lew or beige cloth, edged with black. 
They are so wide that they may be 
wrapped about the figure several times 
if desired, and they are long—the first 
cape reaching to the edge of the skirt 
and the second to just below the knees. 
Poiret, like everybody else, makes much 
use of black and navy blue taffeta this 
year, and not a few of his afternoon 
gowns are of white accordion pleated 
tub silk, with tunics of black taffeta or 
black satin. The famous Poiret, or 
Martine, silk is used chiefly in the Paris 
models as linings to coats and wraps. 
Chéruit has not disdained to include 
the jupe-culotte in her collection of new 
models. Agnes, too, who is never known 
to go to extremes, has a culotte dress. 


An odd sash, inter- 
esting tunics and 
raglan sleeves are 
combined in a 
smart suit 
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Premet presents a wrap of brilliant 
green taffeta and black lace caught 
& together by a vivid red rose 


Bernard is the most enthu- 
siastic sponsor of the striking, 
new fashion for the short 
skirt, although all the coutu- 
riers have cut a goodly num- 
ber of inches from their 
models. The suit illustrated 
at the upper left of the group 
on page 62, which is from this 
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In its extravagant width, its crushed collar, 
its frills and generally bouffant air, this 
wrap typifies the new fashions. Models im- 
ported by Lord and Taylor 


house, show a very conservative in- 
terpretation of this phase of the mode. 
Bernard’s skirts as a rule clear the 
ground by from four to six inches. 
Even his evening gowns have short 
skirts, and he taboos trains altogether. 
This shortening of the skirt makes 
the slash unnecessary. 


"THE bustle motif is quite conspicu- 

ous in his draperies. In some of 
his skirts an innovation makes its ap- 
pearance, which consists in a portion 
of the top of the skirt, that is very 
full, being permitted to flow free of 
the waistband. This open loop of 
cloth is lined with silk of a vivid tone 
and allowed to flap about as the wear- 
er walks. Bernard also shows what 
has been popularly heralded as the 
“spiral skirt,” which consists of a 
frill of taffeta wound round and round 
a chiffon foundation. Sometimes the 
last circle of the frill is finished with 
ostrich feathers. 


ERNARD belts both suits and 

















The new tight bodice tops the 
new spiral skirt in a dress of black 
figured moire with lace fichu 


the waistcoat and the Medici 
collar. The bodices to the 
gowns shown by this house do 
not blouse, but rather suggest 
the basque of olden days. 
Martial et Armand are 
showing very short coats with 
Japanese collars and _three- 
(Continued on page 84) 
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: dresses with a wide, straight belt. ° 

A Robert model of flesh pink taffeta and His coats flare at the hips and some of A black satin ribbon which is attached to a 
chiffon trimmed with silver embroidery has f h a hi the skirt at the front and drawn around to 

the skirt caught up about the hips after them, after the new fashion, across form a bow in back seems to give perma- . 

an odd, new manner the back as well. He employs both nency to the draping ° 
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THE THUS AND SO OF JEWELRY 


VANITY FAIR 


Hard and Fast Are the Laws Laid Down Whereby the Debutante Is Permitted the Merest Dole 
of Trinketry, but the Matron May Choose as Good Taste Dictates 
irom the Entire Contents of Her Jewel Casket 


N THE jewels 
I which she wears 
are expressed a 
woman’s sense of 
discrimination and in- 
nate good taste. 
Jewels may be the 
motif of a toilette and 
yet not thrust them- 
selves forward inor- 
dinately, whereas a 
tiny brooch of ill- 
chosen design, or a 
ring set with a stone 
which strikes a jar- 
ring note, may mar 
the most exquisite 
of costumes. 

As a rule many 
jewels should not be 
worn at a time, since 
the glint of the differ- 
ent stones and the 
elaboration of the 
various designs de- 
tract each from the 
effectiveness of the 
other; yet a woman 
who understands how 
to combine them, has 
been known to obtain 
ineffably lovely re- 
sults by the very 
magnificence of the 
jewels she wears. 

There was a time not 
so very long passed 
when there existed 
a pronounced preju- 
dice against any but 
precious stones and 
genuine gems. Now 
jewels are, in a great 
measure, valued for 
their intrinsic beauty, 


The intricacies of Louis 
XVI design are exempli- 
fied by an exquisitely 
wrought brooch-pendant 


Chosen with discrimination, a number of jewels, especially if they be 
pearls, add to the charm and elegance of a costume without marring 


its essential simplicity. 


From a setting 

studded with dia- 

monds sways a 
lustrous tearl 


A pearl sur- 

rounded by tiny 
diamonds in a 
pierced setting 


tificial stones, platinum settings 


and semi-precious stones and re- 
constructed gems, when in them- 
selves artistic, are set side by side 
with the rarest of real jewels. 


PE XQUISITELY wrought set- 

tings are a feature of the 
jewelry of to-day, which many 
times expresses a beautiful theme 


in its intricacies. Lace-like pat- 
terns, delicate flower effects and 
reproductions of the soft folds 
and sheen of a winding ribbon, 
are worked out with the most 
minute accuracy. The jewels of 
past periods also serve as inspi- 
ration for many beautiful mod- 
ern pieces, as exemplified by 
those illustrated on this page, all 
of which are true to Louis XVI 
traditions. This type of design 
is intended for the matron, more 
simple settings only being per- 
mitted to youth. 


Jewels with genuine diamonds and Técla ar- 


An emerald set 
en cabochon is 
accompanied by 
tiny diamonds 


An oblong emer- 
ald is set into a 
ring of delicate 
lace-like design 


VERY strict code 

governs the 
wearing of jewels, al- 
though its rigidity 
has relaxed a trifle of 
recent years. The 
débutante is now per- 
mitted for day wear 
a string of seed 
pearls or a thin gold 
chain with a simple 
lavaliére, a brooch 
which serves some 
useful purpose, and a 
Single ring. For 
evening wear her 
pearls may be just a 
little larger. 

The young matron 
adds a few strands to 
her necklace, and an- 
other ring, and a 
brooch of more pro- 
nounced design, and 
as time begins to 
trace its passage, ever 
so lightly, in tiny 
lines on her throat, 
she adds the broad, 
becoming dog collar. 
In the choice of jewels 
the wearer’s person- 
ality should always 
be considered; her 
eyes, her hair, and, 
above all, the tone 
and texture of her 
skin. Blue eyes call 
for certain stones, 
brown for others. 


Into a platinum pendant 
which sways upon its 
chain is introduced a sap- 
phire of limitless depth 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


(20 2 | 


Expressed in the Delicate Tints of a Gown or the Graceful Drapery 
of Wrap or Negligee, is a New-Found Femininity of 
Fashion Which Charms the Beholder 


CROSS between a suit and a 
A dress in appearance, but actual- 

ly the latter, is the pretty frock 

shown at the right. Of dark 
blue serge, the tiny Eton coat is bound 
with braid. The underblouse is of a very 
effective new striped white crépe as is 
the graceful King of Rome collar. Smoke 
pearl buttons fasten the jacket, and a 
wide girdle of Roman-striped ribbon 
supplies a charming note of color. It is 
a very smart little frock, yet one that is 
not at all trying to wear, for, while it 
has distinctly new features, such as the 
collar and belt, it preserves a general 
simplicity that is most becoming. Worn 
with it is a hat of leghorn straw that is 
most spring-like in conception. Its trim- 
ming consists of a band of so-called 
Poiret silk,. white stamped in a bright- 
colored conventional design, which en- 
circles the crown, a wreath of petrol 
blue berries and rough brown grass al- 
most like sea-weed that outlines the 
brim near its edge, and a petrol blue 
bow that trims the front. 


PRETTY little afternoon frock is 
shown at the lower left corner of 
the page. Of a soft, taupe crépe meteor, 
it is trimmed with chiffon at the cuffs 
and has a charming fichu of embroidered 
écru net. The bodice is cut to form a 





















































Its quiet charm argues for the success 
of a frock of taupe crépe meteor and 
old-blue satin; $27.50 


Note—This department is devoted, month 
by month, to a selection of new things from 
the best shops. Vanity Fair will, on request, 
give the names and addresses of the shops 
where any articles shown here may be pur- 
chased; or, if more. convenient for you, 
Vanity Fair will be glad to buy for you, on 
receipt of check or money order, any articles 
described or illustrated in this department. 





A blue serge frock appropriates many of 
the features of a suit; $29.50. The leg- 
horn hat; $22.50 


square shoulder yoke in the back and is 
tucked at either side of the front to give 
additional fulness. Lovely old blue 
satin girdles the waist and is repeated in 
the odd little bouquet of blue and rose- 
toned tinsel berries that catches the 
fichu. It may be had as well in serpent 
green, navy blue or black with girdle in 


contrasting color. 
A BIT move summery is the frock il- 
lustrated at the lower right corner, 
with its very graceful tunics. Of the 
sheerest silk and cotton crépe, it may be 
had in a lovely, soft pink, almost a 
peach, a delicate light blue or a soft, 
old blue. In the two former shades it is 
hand-embroidered in white, and in the 
latter shade the embroidery is of deeper 


blue. The embroidery is finely done and 
the dress has a delicate air that is car- 
ried out in its style. Tunics pointed on 
the side are graceful and new, and here 
this treatment is further accentuated by 
the drapery of the front of the skirt. 
The bodice is most unusual with its sus- 
pender-like embroidered straps which 
cross in the back and widen out on the 
shoulders to form the entire side fronts. 
The sleeves are in one with the back of 
the waist, but repeat the general note of 
embroidery in their cuffs, while net forms 
the chemisette and a pretty net lace 
trims the bodice and sleeves. All of the 
three color effects in which it is shown 
are attractive, the darker blue being 
more practical; but the peach and light 
blue make it a charming frock for either 
afternoon or informal evening wear. 


pe HE soft taffeta that drapes so grace- 

fully and is really the best exponent 
of the pouf that is omnipresent in suits 
and frocks this spring fashions the suit 
illustrated at the lower right corner of 
page 66. The skirt is extremely full on 
either side, and it is interesting to note 
that this fulness is achieved through 
three tucks in the back which are placed 
an equal distance apart and extend as 
far on each side as the peplum of the 
coat. This peplum is caught in a plait in 









Odd tunics give distinction and sheer 
silk and cotton crépe daintiness to a 
summery frock, priced $39.50 
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the center back to give the fulness there 
that is so important a feature of coats 
this year. Four self-covered buttons 
trim the skirt and match the larger one 
which fastens the coat in front. The 
coat is delightfully feminine with its 
soft little ruche which flares prettily in 
front and is repeated at the cuffs of the 
three-quarter-length sleeves. A suit of 
this sort may be completed by a blouse 
of taffeta and chiffon or of net and then 
it becomes a smart three-piece costume. 
Or the coat may be discarded and a 
pretty blouse worn with the skirt. 


LOUSES show the odd combination 

of chiffon and handkerchief linen— 
by adding a bit of taffeta to a blouse of 
this kind at the collar and in the but- 
tons used for trimming, it could be 
made to combine well with the taffeta 
skirt. The suit may be had in navy, old 
blue or in black. Shown with it is a 
striking hat of a new, rough straw braid 
which astute milliners tell us will later 
in the season supplant all the fine braids 
that we are now seeing in such pro- 
fusion. The color is 
purple, and there is 
no trimming save a 
dashing bow that 
extends high on one 


















A side and lower on 
the other. The hat 
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Wraps grow cape-like; note the ten- 
dency in this one made of fashionable 
figured moire; price $27.50 
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ceason is ended. The wrap shown be- 
low is made of one of the very well liked 
figured moire silks that are so much in 
evidence this season. It has a half yoke 
in the back and a front yoke that is in 
one with the sleeves. Greater fulness is 
given at the bottom by a circular flounce 
which forms a decorative panel in front. 
Two large, moire-covered buttoas fasten 
it at the front, and smaller ones act as a 
trimming. The new, shirred collar and 
the cuffs are of a white moire faille silk, 

fai |B ( and the lining is also of soft, white silk. 
/ iki A SMART blouse appears on this 
/ \ page. Of crépe in yellow, in flesh 
| pink or white, this simple blouse ac- 
quires special charm from its pretty 
collar, vest and cuffs of finely embroid- 
ered white net. It has an air of fine- 
ness that could seem to argue that its 
price were ever so much higher than it 
is. That negligees follow the fashion is 
clearly demonstrated by the gown illus- 
trated, which is of the softest crépe de 
Chine in pink, blue or white, untrimmed 
except for the becoming frill of shadow 
lace at the front. It has the fashionable 
side-fulness seen in so many frocks this 
spring. 
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That negitgees follow the mode is dem- 
onstrated by the side-fulness of this 
crépe de Chine gown; $19.50 





may, however, be ordered in a number 
of other colors if it is so desired. 


\ RAPS this season are gradually 

becoming more cape-like in ap- 
pearance, and capes themselves will 
probably be most fashionable before the 
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Soft taffeta is draped to the natural fig- 
ure in a delightfully feminine suit ; $29.75. 
A hat of rough straw; $12.50 


A pretty exponent of the 
vogue for tinted tub blouses, 
price $5.75 
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POUCHED 
BY HE 
primitl OF 
SPRING 


Taking its tint from the forget-me- 
nots with which it is hung, the 
gown of taffeta, cream net and lace 
shown at the left is vastly becom- 
ing to dark-haired, blue-eyed youth 


Primrose yellow taffeta fashions 

the Premet model shown above, 

which, in its sash, short yellow 

chiffon tunic, and girdle and col- 

lar of pale blue satin, is typical of 
the new mode 


The decided note in the flesh-toned 

costume on the right is the red 

roses on the upper tunic of net. 

The slip is of satin and the lower 

tunic tulle. These three models 
from Gimbel 


The evening gown from George 

Bernard shown at the upper right 

is of white taffeta and chiffon, with 

a collar of white and gold brocade 

and a deep-toned red rose caught 
in the girdle 





























Hung upon a gown of green moire, two rather closely fitting 

tunics of green tulle edged with ruffles of the same material 

typify a new phase of the mode. Green velvet pipes the 
ruffies and forms three flat bows 


RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
TUNIC SITUATION 
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Cast off by the coat, the Black taffeta is fashioned 
tunic of a blue suéde cloth into a gown which boasts a 
a suit winds itself in  spiral- tunic crossing shawl-wise in 
fashion about the skirt. front and held in place by 
Gowns from Julia Carroll heavy, black silk tassels 
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in the beautiful Técla 
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certainly, nothing is more suitable 
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Of all gems, pearls are: perhaps the most self- 


soft milky radiance so 
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duced 


sufficient ; 
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Wise Is the Woman Who Takes a Leaf From the Book of the Parisian 
and Considers Well the Details of Her Toilet 


HE Parisian— 

past mistress of 

the art of dress 
that she is—possesses 
an innate sense of the 
telling points in the 
toilette, and in those 
details which impart 
distinction allows full 
scope to her ingenuity 
and highly developed 
originality of taste. 
The costume of the 
French élégante is a 
work of art, some- 
times simple, at 
others elaborate, but 
never marred by the 
inapt touch or a de- 








Bie +. meee tail that is “out of 
A coifure band of the picture.” At the 
Roman gold supports theatre, or restau- 


a white pompon rant, in the drawing- 
room, or at the dance, 
wherever smart French women are assembled, there 
are to be seen clever innovations in the all-important 
little things that count so heavily in the final score. 


At a recent premiére at a leading French theatre, a 
most charming, brown-haired woman wore the almost 
classic coiffure band of Roman gold pictured on this 
page. It supported a white ostrich pompon which 
was most fetching and becoming. The design of the 
coiffure ornament was repeated in her necklace which 
was also of soft-toned Roman gold. 


Madam Vaucaire appeared recently upon the stage in 
a black velvet and taffeta gown which showed an odd 
touch in the embroidered roses with which it was 
hung. The frock is shown on the figure to the left of 
the middle of this page. In itself, it was very sim- 
ple, but the roses which adorned it, and which were 
most artistically placed,—one little spray catching the 
two flounces together.—immediately caught the eye. 


The sketch which is shown vis-a-vis illustrates the 
naive manner in which a young Parisian wears her 
flowers. They are fastened in the rope of pearis 


which is suspended about her neck, and always 
match the frock which she happens to be wearing. 


In the audience at the Théatre Champs-Elysée 
where “La Pretentaine’” was being presented, was 
seen the costume, subject of the sketch at the ex- 
treme right. No feature of special interest distin- 
guished the gown which was made almost after the 
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Fastened in a rope of 

pearls are flowers to 

match the soft tint of 
the frock 


Madame Vaucaire 

wears a gown caught 

here and there with 
silk roses 


manner of a child’s frock, but a crushed girdle of 
tulle encircled the waist and ended in a great flaring 
bow at the back, which struck a very smart note. 


Artists will rejoice in the new wooden buckles and 
clasps and medallions that serve to fix bows at the 
waist of ‘some’of the taffeta gowns. They are oblong, 





. 


square or round and carved in the middle to repre- 
sent the head of a lady of the Poiret type, a dog, a 
horse, a cat or a bird, and they are hand-painted by 
the best known artists. They are little works of art 
which will one day find themselves in museums as 
examples of artistic detail in dress during the twen- 
tieth century. 


Chéruit has brought out a parasol which makes one 
wonder at its tardy arrival. It is of black taffeta 
with a five-inch frill of black lace and is made on a 
Japanese frame, so flat that it is of little service as a 
shield from the sun. It is new and- very charming, 
but one cannot help speculating as to why it is 
brought out now when the Japanese styles that have 
been the keynote of our fashions are on the wane. 


Many of the season’s new gowns show a long- 
waisted effect. This is frequently achieved by wide 
silver tissue ribbons, that lie flat round the figure and 
have an elaborate motif in front embroidered in semi- 
precious stones—black and white jet, amber, jade, 
and even turquoise. 


Quaint little black moire ribbon bows are placed 
at the back of the neck of taffeta gowns when the 
flaring collar and waistcoat are of black tulle or net. 
The ribbon is scarcely more than an inch wide, and 
the bows, though double, lie flat against the neck, 
while the two ends fall down the back of the bodice 
for about three inches; 
forming a most effective 
finish to the plain line of 
the seam which joins the 
collar to the waist. 


Another black note 
which thrusts itself for- 
ward in many of the 
spring costumes is the 
black moire girdle of 
generous width, loosely 
outlining the waist, the 
soft crushed fabric end- 
ing at the back in a 
wide Japanese bow sug- 
gesting the bustle. 


Jet combs of various 
kinds and jet ornaments 
for the hair are the } 
touches of somber tint ( 
which are to catch the 
light beneath the up- 
turned brims of the 
Watteau and tip-tilted 
hats of the spring. 





The simplest of frocks 
is given distinction by 
a flaring bow of tulle 
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Now Comes Spring Bringing Olivauto Cloth 


Olivauto, a style-fabric for well-dressed outdoor wear. 
For all occasions calling for the fashion combined 
with the special service demanded by genuine sportsmen. 

Olivauto Cloth turns wind and showers. 


motoring, aeroplaning. 


wear in all weathers. 


In color, a beautiful olive brown, medium weights. 
by this mark stamped on the reverse side, Olivauto Cloth. 


For real rough-and-tumble camping and outing life, a still 


For golf, riding, 


Tailors splendidly, stands endless 


Identify 

















more sturdy fabric is Forestry Cloth, Shade 65. Identify it 
by this name stamped on back. Protection against biting 
wind, lower temperatures, and dampness. Soft 
gray green in tone. 


Your tailor can supply Olivauto or Forestry Cloth. 
Ready-to-Wear from your outfitters. 











American Woolen Company 


WmM Wood. President. 


Selling Agency: American Woolen Co. 
of New York, 18th to 19th Street on 
4th Avenue, New York City 


Mackinaws for spring! Exactly the garment 
needed for “unsettled,” half-and-half weather. 
for absolute dependability, insist that the 
cloth be American Woolen Company Mackinaw 
fabrics. Plain, plaid, or any pattern that’s 
in style. 


American Woolen Company 
Blankets are made to meet 
all demands of camp life. 
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DISTINCTIVE EASTER STYLES FOR THE WELL DRESSED 
GIRL AND THE SMART MISS 
4th FLOOR 


Cé—Golf cord Sport Coat, silk 
lined. In tango, Delft blue, rose or 
green. 14 to 17 years. $16.50 
C6a—Hat of straw and ribbon. 

$12.50 
C7—Reefer Coat of navy serge or 
black and white check. 3% to 6 


years. $6.75 
8 to 16 years. $7.75 
C7a—Hat of straw and plaid rib- 
bon. $12.00 
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C8—“Tailleur” Suit of wool gab- 
ardine, silk lined, tunic skirt. In 
wood, navy, Delft blue or black. 
14 to 17 years. $22.50 
C8a—Hat of black Milan straw. 

$17.50 
Cg—Coatee of two tone or plain 
French taffeta silk, in rose and 
blue, blue and gold, plain navy or 
black. 14 to 17 years. $19.50 
Coa—Hat of Milan hemp straw. 

$16.50 


At Thirty-Fifth Street 
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C1o—French Taffeta Silk Frock, 
in ciel blue, navy or rose, crushed 
girdle with Japanese bow. 8 to 16 


years. $17.50 
C1oa—Hat of straw and lace. 
$15.00 


C11—Dressy Coat of diagonal 
serge, faille silk collar, silk lined; 
colors, wood, rose, French blue, or 
navy. 10 to 16 years. $10. 50 
Ci11a—Panama, with velvet rib- 
bon. $13.75 


NEW YORK 
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N the psychology of dress, perfumes have always 
playéd an important part. They were not 
merély a feminine lure in the days of the reign 

of the Grand Monarchs of France, when the per- 
fumed dandies of the courts of the Louis proved 
at the point of the sword that despite their gay and 
elegant dress they were none the less brave at heart. 
Buf in the inevitable evolution of things, perfume 
has become a purely feminine adjunct, which fol- 
lows women’s moods and whims. 

France is in our minds so closely identified with 
supremacy in the perfumer’s art that .we rarely 
think of other countries claiming homage on this 
score, yet those of us who have been so fortunate as 
to view the far-reaching fields of tulips and lilies- 
of-the-valley in the quaint little land of Holland, 
know that from there comes an attar or essential 
oil of the lily, which is gathered with much care. 
It is put up in small vials with tiny glass droppers, 
to be had in New York for $1.75, which are seen on 
the dressing tables and often in the vanity bags of 
dainty women. 


NE of the most beautiful of French actresses 
employs her perfume in a novel and, she claims, 
most beneficial manner. Her method not only causes 
the perfume to pervade her entire being, but aids in 
beautifying the skin. After the warm bath, she is 
rubbed down with a soft sachet powder, which is put 
up by her own maid. Anyone can compound this 
powder, as a sachet is not difficult to prepare, and 
may be made in a large quantity. The formula is 
simple: starch, one pound; powdered orris root, two 
ounces; oil of bergamot, ten drops; essence of am- 
bergris, ten drops; oil of rhodium, two drops. Mix 
thoroughly and rub through a fine gauze sieve. 
Sometimes a warm, fine corn meal is added, which 
leaves the skin soft and sweet. 

She carries this same perfume, which has become 
hers by adoption, into the fine but expensive essen- 
tial oil, which she rubs gently on the face, tips of 
the ears, and back of the neck—a little trick em- 
ployed by the knowing Parisian who thus gives 
out a-tantalizing whiff of fragrance now and then, 
which ‘is more alluring than an ever-present lingering 
sweetness. It is as though one exquisite flower had 
passed‘ and given keen pleasure for the moment. 

Each year brings a change in the fashion of per- 
fumes.. The manufacturer knows that the whim of 
some noted celebrity or famous beauty will make a 
new blend popular. So he puts his chemical wits to 
work fo compound a novel and delicious perfume of 
costly essential oils and other secret things, which 


TOLD IN THE BOUDOIR 


having been stamped with the cachet of its popular 
sponsor becomes the fad of the season. In this way 
a dear and familiar perfume goes back into the lab- 
oratory and comes out with a new touch, a bit glori- 
fied perhaps, but readily recognized. And we follow 
the fashion and accept the change without protest. 

All nations have their individual characteristics ex- 
pressed in perfymes; the oriental, heavy and pervad- 
ing; the Russian, subtle and insistent with that touch 
of mystery which always appeals; but France is the 
land of the rose, and what a variety of fragrances 
emanates from here—all the sweet odors of Araby 
the most blessed. 


O-DAY the fastidious woman chooses her per- 

fume carefully, that it may express her individu- 
ality and become a part of herself. All her belong- 
ings radiate the same exquisite perfume; all her toi- 
let accessories are scented alike. Extract, toilet water, 
bath salts, talcum powder, face powder, and sachet 
powder, all speak of her. Even her note paper and 
lingerie tell the same sweet tale of her presence. Lilac 
is the rage of the moment, and from a house of un- 
doubted standing, where the fads and fancies of 
beauty are the subject of most serious consideration, 
comes a toilet series having the true fragrance of lilac, 
which suggests an old-fashioned garden and the mem- 
ories of spring and youth. The 
extract is $3.50 for a two-ounce 
bottle, the bath salts, in lilac crys- 
tals, $1 the generous jar. The 
toilet water is also $3.50 the bot- 
tle. A faint breath of lilac, too, 
comes from the soft cold cream, 
which leaves the skin as smooth 



















as the skin of youth. This costs 50 cents the jar, 
The talcum powder is the same price, 50 cents. A 
pretty little carton containing a scarlet powder comes 
at $1.50. This same delicious scent of lilac is the 
all-pervading note of perfume in most smart gather- 
ings. Another make of lilac extract comes at $2; a 
sweet white lilac at 50 cents. Lilac toilet water may 
also be had for 75 cents the bottle. 


FTER lilac, rose is the most favored scent at 
the evening dances. At a soirée dansant, Lady 
Constance Richardson, as she passed in the dance, 
waved a filmy bit of gray chiffon, from which ema- 
nated a subtle indefinable perfume of mysterious 
blend. The same faint fragrance, suggesting the 
mingling of many flowers, was made popular in 
Monte Carlo this season by a noted French beauty. 
Among the newest perfumes is an essence of the 
appealing yellow rose. It has the scent of the rose in 
the morning dew before the heat of the sun gives to 
it the suggestion of mustiness, present in many rose 
extracts. This new rose series has the essence in 
bottles of various sizes at $1, $2, and $4. The 
sachet powder, which is delightfully dainty and re- 
tains its odor indefinitely, comes in boxes of two 
different sizes, at $1 and $4. The toilet water may 
be had also in bottles of three sizes, at 75 cents, 
$1.40, and $2.75. 


ROM London comes a series of toilet requisites, 

which suggest the charm of the Isle of Erin 
and the fresh beauty of the young Irish lass. The 
extract costs $1.70, and the toilet water $1 the five- 
ounce bottle. “Jasmine,” an entirely new creation, 
seems to be the one fad without a series. The per- 
fume is sweet and faint, and is the rage of the mo- 
ment for the jeune fille, who to-day reigns in a 
miniature world of fashion all her’ own. 

To add just the touch of sweetness, suggestive of 
the most dainty care and refinement, to the lacey 
lingerie affairs laid in neat little rows on the shelves 
of the armoire in the smart woman’s boudoir, come 
waxen sachets in satin coverings with concentrated 
perfumes in the waxen blocks, which retain their 
odor indefinitely. They may be had in rose with rose 
satin covering, and violet with satin of the same 
shade enveloping them. They cost 70 cents each. 

A bunch of fiber flowers with a 
tiny drop of perfume in the heart of 
each is one of the new touches for 
the dressing table in the sanctum of 
the smart woman. They come at the 
quite moderate price of $2. 





























Exclusive Afternoon, Evening 
and Dancing Dresses. 
From $75. 





Mme. OATES | 


153 West 57th St., New York |j) 
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America’s Latest and Most Refined 
and New York’s Centermost Hotei 


NOW OPEN 


Only hotel occupying an entire city block, 
Vanderbilt and Madison Avenues, 43rd and 44th 
Streets, adjoining Grand Central Terminal. 


1000 ROOMS OPEN TO OUTSIDE AIR 
950 WITH BATH 
ROOM RATES FROM $2.50 PER DAY 
Suites from 2 to 15 rooms for permanent 
occupancy 


Large and small Ball, Banquet and Dining 
Salons and Suites:specially arranged 
for public or private functions. 


GUSTAV BAUMANN 
President 





JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
Vice-President * 














AMOC! 


LQUXULIRY 
BATH CRYSTALS 


Give that smoothness and perfume to the 
bath which people of refinement so ap- 
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articles 
Look for are oold 
name 
Constance 
Pottle.” 





Rehand 1 mili 


Dept. F. 49-51 West 23rd Street 
New York City 
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Fifth Avenue 





THREE-PIECE SUIT, consistiING oF 
TAILORED COAT AND SKIRT OF BLACK SILK MOIRE 
OR TAFFETA, AND A BLOUSE OF SHADOW LACE, 
WITH CHIFFON UNDERBODICE. THE COAT IS 
LINED WITH DRESDEN CREPE. THE SAME STYLE 
SUIT MAY BE OBTAINED FOR MOURNING WEAR 
IN BLACK SILK POPLIN, WITH BLOUSE OF CHIF- 


FON AND POINT D’ESPRIT. 
Price, $50.00 





AFTERNOON DRESS oF CREPE DE CHINE, 
IN BLACK, NAVY OR COPENHAGEN, TAFFETA TO 
MATCH BEING USED FOR THE VEST, GIRDLE AND 
CUFF TRIMMING. THE CHEMISETTE AND CUFFS 
ARE OF NET. THE BLOUSED WAIST AND BOUF- 
FANT SKIRT ARE AMONG THE MOST DISTINCTIVE 


MODES OF THE SEASON. 
Price, $38.00 


B®. Altman & Cn. 





Chirtpzfourth and Chirtp-fifth Streets Nets Zork 

















Fashion Stages a Fantasy 


O MANY white satin gowns are worn at Monte 
Carlo in the evening that it is a relief to see some 
noie of color splashed against them. It may be a 
jewel, a cape of brilliant tone, a belt of crystals or 
merely a pair of vivid slippers and stockings; but 
our eyes have become so accustomed to colors during 
the three years just passed that the all-white costume 
no longer satisfies. 

It seems strange that in this fantastic town with its 
white minarets, the minaret tunic should be missing. 
There is not as much suggestion of the Persian and 
the Turkish in the fashions as one expected. The 
short tunic evidently has lived its day, and a good 
riotous day it was, and now it must make way for 
the longer, more dignified tunic that drops to the 
shoetops over a plain, narrow skirt. One sees many 
tunics of this kind in the morning and afternoon cos- 
tumes, but they are not repeated in the evening 
gowns. In the latter there is much fulness at the 
waist and over the hips, and the only intimation of a 
tunic is afforded by the fulness of the material caught 
up around the hips by silk ribbons or cords tied 
about the figure. This is an odd fashion, but it dom- 
inates a certain type of evening gowns, especially 
those of taffeta or thin silk. One can de- 
scribe the effect in a commonplace manner 
by saying that it resembles the rough treat- 
ment that a washerwoman gives her full skirt 
when she wants to tuck it up out of harm’s 
way. And this effect is greatly heightened by 
the excessive shortness of the skirts. Possibly 
our ancestors wore skirts with hems cavort- 
ing above the shoetops, but this generation 
has never seen the like. 


ERE and there one sees a train, but it is a mere 
panel of material which slopes down from the 
shortened front. Other skirts, worn for dancing, do 
not have the encumbrance of a train. They are mere- 
ly tucked up around the hips with silk cords, and 
show at least eight inches of the legs in front. But 
you must know that the new trick is to allow your 
petticoat to drop below your skirt. This does not 
sound attractive, but there are those who think it is 
better than the display of stockings which the short 
skirt necessitates. The petticoat is narrow, sometimes 
made of muslin, again of handsome lace, or gold or 
silver tissue, which hangs below the hem for three 
inches and is irregular in its outline, as 
though it were dropping off. 
One of these short skirts measured 
five yards at the hem. It was scalloped 
and plaited and tried to hang closer to 
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(Continued from page 61) 


the figure, tilting up a little in the back. Below it 
were three inches of lace and silver ribbon. Mind 
you, the petticoat was very much narrower than the 
outer skirt, so that one was not quite sure whether 
the lady was wearing pantalettes, or whether her 
petticoat was falling off. No matter which way you 
cecided, you were thrilled with the discovery of this 
new fashion, and after you had conquered the temp- 
tation to whisper to the lady a fact that would send 
her back to the dressing room for pins, you did noth- 
ing but stare and stare. By nightfall you found 
that it was a brand new fashion, exploited suddenly 
and without warning. It may lead to better things, 
but at present the kindest critic could not bestow 
upon it much approval. 


LL skirts are short. There is no getting away 
from that. They are not slashed, and it is well 
that they are not, for there would be nothing left. 
One smart woman who was seen walking over to 
Ciro’s for lunch wore a dark blue gabardine gown, 
with a skirt boasting three ruffles which was six 
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inches from the ground on the left side and nine 
inches on the right side. Between its hem and the 
ground there stretched a pair of slim legs covered 
with dove-gray gaiters, ending in patent leather 
vamps. The coat to this amazing skirt was cui on 
the order of an old-fashioned jacket with slender 
shoulders that dropped into wide three-quarter- 
length sleeves, short straight fronts, a little turtle 
point in the middle of the back and all the edges 
scalloped and bound with black silk braid. What a 
conception! To put that eccentric ultra-modern skirt 
in combination with that quaint little jacket that 
looked like a daguerreotype. 


Ve this suit was worn a white book-muslin 
‘'V blouse, fastened with white crocheted buttons 
down the front, and ending in a high starched collar 
that rolled over just under the ears and stretched out 
in two sharp points. These collars are much in evi- 
dence in Monte Carlo. They are attached to the V- 
shaped necks of one-piece gowns as well as to plain 
white blouses worn with the coats. The collars are 
more or less high and more or Jess wide, but they all 
follow the same idea of rolling outward and down- 
ward. They are guiltless of boning, depending on a 
good dose of starch to keep them in position. Col- 
ored blouses to match the suits are conspicuous 
through absence. When the blouse is not of white 
muslin, it is of white voile embroidered in plaids or 
stripes of a color that matches the skirt. Another 
smart idea is to apply to a white voile bodice circles 
of the skirt material, which are heavily embroidered 
at the edges to the foundation fabric. 

The ultra note struck in coat suits is the use of 
striped gabardine, which is like flannel without the 
nap, combined with the same cloth in a brilliant col- 
or, such as sulphur or blue. One gown had the lower 
skirt of sulphur, with the upper skirt and bodice in 
Roman stripes, and a long incroyable coat of the sul- 
phur with a broad waistcoat of white pique. 


HE southern season is essentially a white one— 

white taffeta predominates, although there are a 
few tailor-made gowns of white broadcloth. Of the 
latter one stood out particularly from the rest. It is 
pictured second to the right on page 61. It was of 
whiten cloth with the skirt draped over in front, and 
fastened with a large jet button, the tunic following 
the same line. The hips were swathed in a draped belt 
to give the new long-waisted effect. The short bolero 
was very novel in that it had a sack back and trans- 
“parent white tulle sleeves. 

(Continued on page 86) 








The Natural Figure 


A woman can give her figure 
no greater praise than to say, 


**T buy Redfern Corsets and 
they fit me perfectly’’ 


are modelled on women of per- 
fect figure who, although of 
varying measurements are 
naturally well proportioned. 


The natural figure is not 
straight up and down, hipless, 
boneless, spineless—the corset 
curves to just the extent that 
the correctly built woman is 
curved. 


AT HIGH CLASS SHOPS 














You are always comfortable in a 


Redferr. Freedom shows in every 
pose, and healthful support is as- 
sured by the supple boning riglitly 
placed. 


THREE TO FIFTEEN DOLLARS THE PAIR 


Whatever your figure, there is a 
Redfern style for you, and the lead- 
ing stores are pleased to assist you 
in your selection by careful personal 
fittings. 
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Ford’s Tailored 
W h S its Ages For Girls 
as Ul 2to7 For Boys 
Our models are our own, original and exclusive—not to be had 
elsewhere. Every Ford garment has a clever, distinctive expres- 
sion. They are designed by Specialists and made in sanitary, 
airy rooms. In them you get standard materials and dainty 
workmanship. No seamstress can give them the clever cut and 
tailored look which makes Ford’s garments so different. 
Russian Suits—English Suits—Party Frocks—Middy Suits— 
Middy Blouses—Blouse Suits—Play Suits—Dutch Rompers— 
Rompers—and Afternoon Suits of character. 
They are not sold by stores— 


sold direct to you—delivered 
Free to all parts of the world. 


FREE CATALOG Select your child’s clothes from it. Gives you @ 


a greater selection than you can find in the stores. 
You select in the comfort of your home. Write for it and see how at- 
tractively you can dress children with no trouble to you, and an actual 
saving. This book shows more than 50 models, ranging in price from 
6oc to $5.00. Write today. 


FORD & ALLEN, Inc., 46 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 














MRS. VICTOR GRIMWOOD 











The 


Little Riding School 


LARGE ARENA, EX- 
| CELLENT HORSES, 
| SKILLED AND EF- 
| FICIENT INSTRUCTORS, 
| CoMMopIOoUS STA- 
| BLING, COMFORTABLE 
DRESSING ROOMS. 


| 
Conducted by SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION GIVEN TO 
YOUNG LADIES AND 

















| 
| CHILDREN. 

| RATES ON APPLICA- 
| TION. ! 











Export Department under the personal 
supervision of Mr. H. M. Fuller 


124-130 West 5bth Street, New Bork 


j 6595 
Telephone: Columbus 63 = 


Summer Branch, Tuxedo Park 
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WRPS. NEW ; Sport Coat in Golfine ; 


silk lined, all colors. 




















: P Al] Os Price, $35.00 
/ New Flare Coat ‘in 
Ae checks; silk lined. 
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VANITY FAIR 


HATS, REMINISCENT OF THE PAST 


UAINT and _ old-fash- 
Q ioned are the new spring 
hats. They look as if a 
collection of old engravings 
might have served as inspira- 
tion for them, so multiple and 
varied are their forms and so 
widely spaced are the periods 
from which it is quite obvious 
they have been taken. 
Although on the Riviera 
hats of white chip straw or 
of white crinoline trimmed 
with roses or tulle swept all before them, the first 
days of spring in Paris have witnessed a reversion to 
the black chapeau. Tiny little straw hats with a queer 
little up-turn at the back, or sometimes a curve filled 
in with black ribbon, or Louis XVI hats with a brim 
turned decidedly up- 
ward at the back, 
have very much the 
same sort of trimming: 
namely, a bunch of 
small, red: roses placed 
just where the narrow 
brim joins the crown. 





A rose-trimmed hat 
refashioned from 
the long ago 


NOTHER type of 

black straw hat 
has an impertinent lit- 
tle tilt at the back to 
show the hair. The 
sole trimming for this is 
a half-wreath of small, 
pink roses running 
across the front where 
the straw brim and 
taffeta crown meet, to 
just above the ears. 
Here it disappears, to 
reappear again under 
the brim behind the 
ears and to encircle the 
nape of the neck, framing the hair, as it were, or 
perhaps it is better described as following the line of 
the elastic band by Which our great-grandmothers 
used to secure their small and high head-coverings, 
to which these high and narrow modern hats bear an 





On the larger hats the 

trimming is always an ai- 

grette, if not of feathers, 
then of flowers 


interesting and entirely fascinating resemblance. 

Very new and strange are the hats that look like 
skull caps. But unlike skull caps they are encircled 
by a Scotch plaid ribbon that is brought up in a high 
bow at the right side. 

On the Promenade des Anglais one sunny morning 
a short time ago a pretty and quaint young Ameri- 
can girl who rides her pony there every morning, 
stopped in her gallop to greet a smart friend who 
wore a hat that looked as if it had come direct from 
the period of the Merveilleuses. Its curved brim of 








The correct way to pose the new millinery, 

illustrated by a hat of black hemp trimmcd 

with blue velvet and pink roses. From 
Franklin Simon 





So Quaint and Old-Timey Are the Hats of Spring That They Might Have Been 
Suggested by a Collection of Engravings from Former Ages 


shot taffeta, with that inevitable upward tilt at the 
back, was distinctly reminiscent of the semi-bonnet 
worn by those famous ladies, noted more for their 
originality than their propriety. I wonder what they 
would say if they should return and see the trans- 
parency of the present day fashions! 


i jet TO revert to the hat. Its soft semi-transpar- 
ent crown was made of finest lawn embroidered 
in a trellis pattern, dotted here and there with em- 
broidered roses. Three little strings as narrow as 
tapes were passed oyer the top of the crown and 
over the back of the ears and under the hair, coming 
up again to be knotted on one side. A bunch of 
flowers—pompadour roses and forget-me-nots—com- 
pleted as charming an example of the new, old-fash- 
joned chapeau as could possibly be imagined. The 
effect was most fetching, especially as the hair was 
drawn back from the 
brow to the back of the 
neck, with the regula- 
tion tiny curls flat 
against each fair cheek, 


SOMEWHAT sim- 
ilar hat was worn 
at one of the chic tango 
teas at the Persian 
Palace in the Magic 
City. This time it was 
of gray taffeta to match 
the dress it accompa- 
nied. ‘The hair was only 
veiled by-the crown 
which consisted of a 
lattice of narrow black 
velvet ribbon, and nar- 
row black velvet 
strings were tied at the 
side, after passing 
around the hair. 

The theatre, too, has 
furnished ideas for 
some of the new spring hats. One that is likely to 
be copied is of marron straw with a band of narrow 
black velvet that runs over the crown to the side, 
where it is fastened, and then under the chin to form 
a sort of chin strap. 


gies eco. Oe baa 


A shop on the rue de la 

Paix shows a hat of “téte 

de négre” straw trimmed 
with paradise 








A NEW DEPARTMENT 
JUST OPENED EXCLU- 
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Sports Coats—just received 
from London—the newest 


models and cloths. 





Individual Breakfast Set 


Made of famous Wedgwood (English) 


china, octagonal 
cate gold lines, 


@ Items of this character are indicative of 


shape, decoration in deli- 


$28.50 (without tray). 
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Sweater Coats—Scotch and 
Swiss Knit—in Cashmeres, 
Silks, Shetlands and An- 
goras. Newest colorings—in 
great variety. $6.50 to $40. 


Write for the 1914 
“Coverley” Catalogue of Apparel for Women’s Sports 





BETWEEN FORTY-THIRD AND FORTY-FOURTH STREETS, NEW YORK 





the entire Lewis & Conger line of imported 
china and glass ware—a very comprehensive i 
assortment of open stock and special sets. 


@ These beautiful sets are shown here in a 
wide variety of shapes and patterns (both 
English and French ware) and are moderately 
priced from $9.50 to $38.00. Trays, $2.75 extra. 


EWIS& CONGER 


45th Street and 6th Avenue, New York 
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The 


most notable improvement of a decade 
found exclusively in 





Reg U.S.Pat. office 


Hosiery 


The new “Pointex” heel forever does 
away with the old unsightly square heel 
that we have been accustomed to, and 
gives to the ankle a slim, well rounded 
and graceful appearance. The “Poin- 
tex’’ heel is the one device that gives 

the perfecting touch to dainty 
hose, and gives to the wearer 
the satisfaction of knowing 
that she is absolutely 
correct from her 
head to her heel. 











New 
Pointex 


The following silk numbers, selected from the “Onyx” Spring styles, are, all made with 
the new ‘“‘Pcintex’”’ Heel 





No. F Women’s “ONYX” . No. 265 Women’s “ONYX” : No. 405 Women’s “ONYX” No. Ww ’s “ONYX” 
“44 “Poi ” ~ Heel, Pure Thread Silk, ‘Poin- Pure Thread Silk, Ba Pure Thread Silk, “Poin- 
“Dub-l” Lisle Top, Lisle tex” Heel, “Dub-l” Lisle tex” Heel, “Dub-l” Silk tex” Heel, “Dub-l” Silk 


Heel and Toe; Black and Top, Lisle Heel and Toe; Top, Silk Heel and Toe; Top, Silk ‘Sole and Toe; 
All Colors. i Black only. Black only. Black only. 
$1.15 per pair. $1.50 per pair. $2.00 per pair. $2.50 per pair. 





To be certain to conform with hosiery fashion, insist upon getting these identical numbers—clip out these paragraphs and 
take them with you to your favorite store. If your dealer cannot supply you, let us help you. Write to Dept. I. 


Wholesale L 0 ra & Taylo r New York 



































A corset of brocade 
holds in control the 
well-developed figure 


is a problem that 

interests the 
modern woman more 
and more as she comes 
to realize its signifi- 
cance in relation to a 
correct appearance. 
Much has recently been 
said and written about 
the importance of this 
item of a woman’s ap- 
parel, but nothing has 
made an_ impression 
equal to that of the 
concrete examples af- 
forded by the modes 
of the season. A woman 
who attempts to don 
the garments of spring, 
without first providing 
the proper foundation 
soon realizes that it is 
imperative to be cor- 
rectly corseted if satis- 
factory results are to 
be obtained. This fact 
will do more to con- 
vince her of the neces- 
sity of proper figure 
support than anything 
she may read or hear 
about the subject. 


P ROPER corseting 





OW, and very long, having no more bones than 
are absolutely necessary, the corsets of the 
spring give above all else a natural, youthful and 
graceful silhouette. This may seem inconsistent 
with the correct corseting of the well developed 
figure, for such adjectives seem hardly compatible 
with the full lines of maturity. We see rather in 
connection with this type of figure corsets with many 
stanch bones, very high and unyielding—the figure 
encased, as it were, in a suit of mail. This harsh 
manner of figure treatment has, however, been 
proven to be quite unnecessary. The figure must 
be supported, to be sure, but this can be done more 


INEXPENSIVE EXPONENTS OF THE 
SMART SILHOUETTE 


successfully and much more comfortably by a few 
well placed bones than by many carelessly adjusted. 
The same.principle of appropriateness and effective- 
ness applies to the low corset which so many heav- 
ily built women now wear. If the proper type of 
brassiére is selected, which will support the bust 
firmly, even a stout figute may wear a corset that 
reaches only to the waist-line. The three corsets 





A brassiére without bones tops a 
flexible corset of suéde tricot 


shown on this page are 
examples of the new 
and correct types 
shown this spring. 


HE one in the mid- 
dle is of suéde 
tricot with a few bones, 
delightfully soft and 
flexible. Elastic in V 
shape is set in above 
the waist to give 
greater ease for breath- 
ing. This corset sells 
for $3.50, and is a wise 
choice for summer 
when it is more desir- 
able to have a number 
of inexpensive corsets, 
which may be changed 
and cleansed frequent- 
ly, than fewer expen- 
sive ones. The brassiére 
shown with it is a very 
practical one, cut low 
front and back and 
made without boning. 
It is of fine nainsook, 
hand-scalloped, button- 
ing in front, and it sells 
for $1, a very low price 
for a garment of such 
true excellence. 





The relaxed lines of the 
mode result from a 
long supple tricot model 





Ee. corset shown at the right of the page is a 

little more stanch in fabric and is topped by 
an elastic band at the waist. A simple corset of long 
lines, it may be laced in front from the hip line 
down to hold this part of the figure in firm control. 
It sells for $5, a price that appeals to many women 
who know that it is now possible to get good mate- 
rials, reliable workmanship, and general satisfaction 
from a corset that sells for this sum. 

A very lovely brocaded corset is. shown at the left 
of the page. Here there is adequate support given by 
carefully placed bones. The corset is an excellent one 
for a well developed figure, and may be had for $10. 
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“Old Things that are Good—Good 


Following women’s 
1 sh, eh; 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN 


EN I began six years ago to tell the women of this country that a more beautiful 

result in dress was possible by reproducing in corsets the normal, perfect outlines of 

the human form and following the ideals set forth by sculpture rather than the con- 
ventional and arbitrary figures of fashion, I was accused of affectation and my expressions 
were considered mere “‘selling talk.” 
A great authority upon Art wrote: “Never imagine that you can surpass Nature's achieve- 
ments,” and only so far as Art is faithful to Nature, is it truly Ari. 
dress for generations we find not so much Art as freakishness—the 
different, governed by no rules of practical utility, laws of health or 





cree ence meant 





designed. 


= 
= 
= 
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VENUS GENETRIX 


ay sh 


by Emma E. Goodw 


BOSTON. ........ 6ST Boylston Street * 
PHILADELPHIA. .1115 Walnut Street 


CHICAGO... 
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standards of good taste. The outer apparel has not so much mattered, uncomfortable and use- 
less as it often is, but in the corset lies one of the prime reasons for good health or lack of it, and 
for true—tho’ unfortunately rare—physical beauty which comes of n 
By the two pictures 1 wish to emph y ing 
by artificial means as an ideal stands among the old things that are always good. The restora- 
tion of that ideal today by wearing the corset which follows Nature's perfect outlines is one 
of the good things that is new. Word by word, season after season, | have built upon my 
original statement as upon a foundation of solid rock—because it is the truth, and today 
thousands of women are permitting themselves the luxury of normal, healthful and beautiful 
physical development through the wearing of the physiologically correct corset which I have 
have had the favorable criticism of every professional physiologist who has 
examined my work, and the Goodwin models are used as a therapeutic aid in the restoration of 
women to normal conditions of health. And all the while I have never lost sight of the 
beautiful side—the Art as well as the Science of my work—women are more beautiful in 
physiologically correct corsets, and such corsets never proclaim their presence by unsightly breaks 
and protrusions underneath the gown, nor disturb the nervous system by uncomfortable con- 


striction of the body at any point. oso 
The facts about corsets of all kinds can be learned from reading, “Corsets, An Analysis,” 

in, sent upon request to readers of this publication, together with photo- 

graphic illustrations of the new Goodwin models, system of measurement, samples, etc. 
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373 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Some of the Goodwin Shops: 
KANSAS CITY 


Madison Street 


Things that are 


ormal bodily development. 
the perfect body undeformed 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES. .602 Title Guarantee Bldg. 
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For your new gowns, 
waists and lingerie, 
use Quaker Laces 


LL the authoritative fashion 

publications, recognizing 

the merits of Quaker Laces, 

permit us to reproduce their 

pattern illustrations featuring 

Quaker Laces as a part of the 
material used. 


Here, for example, are two new 
Vogue Patterns, both of which call 
for Quaker Laces. 


The numbers mentioned in the 
pattern descriptions are simply sug- 
gestions. There are many other 
beautiful Quaker Lace designs that 
you can use with these patterns. 
Select them from your dealer’s assort- 
ment. Accept only Quaker Laces. 


Quaker Laces are not sold by mail. 
We cannot send samples, but we will 
promptly send you “The Quaker 
Lace Book for 1914” free on request. 


UAKER 
LACES 





Vogue Pattern No. 2510.—The lace 
shown on this pattern is 10-inch 
Quaker Lace Flouncing No. 13307. 
lull description, with amount of ma- 
terials required, accompanies the 
pattern. 


To obtain the above pattern send 
price (50 cents) to the Vogue Pattern 
Service, 443 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 





When buying laces look for the Quaker 
Head on the blue card. The lace shown 
here is Quaker Lace No. 14113. 





QUAKER LACE COMPANY 








POR Tar 


Vogue Pattern No. 2526.—tThe lace 
shown on this pattern is 42-inch 
Quaker Lace Allover No. 806 and 
1-inch Quaker Lace Edging No. 03625. 
Full description, with amount of ma- 


terials required, accompanies the 


pattern. 


To obtain the above pattern send 
price ($1.00) to the Vogue Pattern 
Service, 443 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Quaker Laces, Quaker Lace Curtains and Quaker Craft-Lace. 
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have been popular for 

many seasons have now 
become a little too popular 
for women of discriminating 
taste, and in their place we 
have coats of similar tweeds, 
cut just as a man’s coat is, 
but with set-in sleeves instead 
of the extreme looseness and 
slope of the Balmacaan shoulder. These coats are of 
serviceable tweeds, light in weight, and are silk- 
lined in the upper part And generously pocketed. 
Weight is a feature that must always be considered 
in a woman’s coat—many women who have pur- 
chased a man’s coat have learned to their sorrow 
that, although it was a splendid selection in every 
other respect, the weight 
rendered it a real burden 
for every purpose except 
motoring. Heretofore it 
has not been possible to 
procure a smart coat on 
this order for less than $30 
or $35, but the great de- 
mand has resulted in the 
production of coats, like 
the one illustrated at the 
extreme right, which sells 
at the remarkably reason- 
able price of $18. For 
traveling, either by land 
or sea, such coats are ex- 
cellent ; while for motoring 
or general sports, or coun- 
try wear nothing is better 
style if the severity of cut 
and finish is becoming. 


Ti Balmacaan coats that 


HEN such is not the 

case, a coat like that 
shown at the middle is an 
excellent choice. Chéruit 
sent this coat to America 
as a conservative expo- 
nent of the Russian flare. 
The extreme flare is not 
becoming to all who like 
the style, and, with this 
fact in mind, Madame 
Chéruit has designed a 
coat which sacrifices not a 
bit of smartness to con- 
servativeness, and yet is 
not extreme. Of the new, 
small checked velours de 





A _ conveniently 
eted suit of checked 


pock- 


worsted and a 
crushable hat 


non- 


TRAPPINGS OF THE TRAVELER 


Whether to Make or Mar it, the Clothes a Woman Wears 
Have Much to do With the Pleasure of a Journey 


trees 
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Chéruit sent this model to America as 
an exponent of the Russian flare—copied 
in “velours de laine” 


laine, in such smart combinations as mustard and 
black, it has a most unusual pointed collar, aptly 
called “the devil’s ears,” which is of black faille silk, 
lined with mustard-colored duvetyn which shows in 
the back. The coat is silk-lined, and is just formal 
enough to look attractive when worn over a soft silk 


frock for motoring or travel. 
ing. It may be had for $29.75, 

The frock illustrated, most 
suitable for traveling as jt 
does not crush, is smart, prac- 
tical and very reasonable in 
price at $19.75. A gown of 
this sort may form the nucleus 
of the spring wardrobe, being 
the one frock that can stand 
repeated and hard wear. While there are newer ma- 
terials, they in no way interfere with the continued 
success of blue serge. As long as the leading French 
dressmakers remain faithful in their allegiance to it, 
we shall see attractive suits and gowns of this ser- 
viceable texture each spring and shall wear it each 
season with renewed interest. The gown illustrated 
may be had in either blue 
serge or black-and-white 
shepherd check. It has a 
tunic with two convenient 
pockets and collar and 
cuffs of embroidered ba- 
tiste. The pretty, little hat 
of green faille ribbon with 
decorative amber pins, has 
an under-brim of straw. 
Practical for motoring or 
traveling, it may be or- 
dered in other colors as 
well for $16.50. 


HE small Milan hat 

shown with the tweed 
coat may be had in all col- 
ors for $18.50. Trimmed, 
as it is, with a bow of 
grosgrain ribbon and a 
buckle, it makes an excel- 
lent close-fitting hat either 
for traveling or motoring, 
—for a veil can easily be 
adjusted with it,—or for 
morning wear with linen 
frocks. When little bag- 
gage is carried, a hat of 
this sort is a great con- 
venience, serving, as_ it 
does, so many purposes. 

The hat shown with the 
velours de laine coat is odd 
and pretty—of dark-toned 
plaid silk on top and straw 
underneath, a good choice 
for motor wear. At $10 
it is very good value. 





Nothing is smarter for 

traveling than a man- 

nish coat of tweed such 
as this 
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New Spring Styles 
For Your Little Girl 


Hats for children this Spring 
are unusually charming and 
varied. 


I have imported a number of 


fascinating little models and 
have designed others that will be 
charming for your little girl. 

I have ulso a great many im- 
ported models for ladies and 
young girls, and will make de- 
signs to your order and to match 
any gown at reasonable prices. 


Write if you cannot come 
in person. 


Annette 


18 E. 46th St. New York 


It's § You 











Secu Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


Permits you, or your dressmaker, to study the subject of 
proper draping, fit and effect, in quiet, cool deliberation, and 
the admiration attained by the well gowned woman is yours. 


Reproduces your exact figure. 
your dressmaker’s. 
Assures perfect fit. 


gowns. Fit your own back. Drape your own skirt. 
Change unbecoming lines. Have perfectly fitting 
clothes: 


Simply inflate PNEU FORM inside of fitted waist-and- 
i Adjustable to skirt 


hip age to reproduce any figure. 
] h* Packs away in small box base. 


Woman’s greatest time and labor saver since invention of 


the Sewing Machine. 
BOOKLET, “IT’S YOU,” on request. 
you have it in mind. 


THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM CO. 


$67 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 46th Street) NEW YORK 


Represents you at 
Relieves you of personal fittings. 
Makes your time your own. 

Or you may study your own figure. Make your own 


Write for it while 











Mme. FRIED 


has designed a_ large 
variety of exceedingly 
attractive 


HIGH COIFFURES 


Ready to Adjust 
to go with the new Spring 
Hats. 

You will be delighted withz 
the grace of these styles 
eliminating all appearance of 
bulkiness. 

For this Month: 


Special value at $10.00 : 


AUN 


] We also carry a complete? 
= line of the new COLORED= 
= WIGS. Price $15 up. 


= Special Discount to Busi-& 
= ness Women. 


“Write for Catalogue V-4. 
= 17 West 34th St., New York, N.Y. 
| OPPOSITE THE WALDORF 
HMMA 
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THE “DERNIER CRI” IN COLONIAL 
PUMPS THIS SPRING IS THE PARIS- 
INSPIRED MODE WITH BROCADED 
QUARTER AND TONGUE AND 
PATENT LEATHER VAMP. THE 
ORIGINALITY AND INDIVIDUALITY 
OF THIS PUMP ARE HEIGHTENED 
BY. WINSOME CUT STEEL ORNA- 
MENTS, PIQUANT RHINESTONE 
SIDE FASTENINGS OR SAUCY SILVER- 
FINISHED BUCKLES. 










Black brocaded silk quarter 
and tongue; plain toe; 
elongated, tapering vamp; 
light, flexible “turn sole;” 
Louis Quinze heel; 
cut steel side ornament. 


Exclusive Custom Styles 
$4 and up 


Write for the’’ Regal Blue Book” 
baht 


Regal Shoo | Company | 


Boston, Mass. 





DELPHINE—$5 


Patent Leather Brocade 
Colonial Pump 

















Twin Double 

ea Bed 
37-50 

(each) $42.00 

f.0. b. f. 0. b. 

Chicago Chicago 





The New Cowan Four Poster Beds 


together with exquisite Colonial bedroom pieces 
to match—all perfect examples of Cowan Cabinet 
Work, hand constructed, in selected figured mahog- 
any—are now offered to lovers of fine furniture at 
prices that would make one doubtful of the genuine- 
ness of the pieces if they were not authenticated by 


THE TRADE-MARK C@iigsgQNJ on EVERY PIECE 


This Colonial set is a perfect example of Cowan Cabinet 
Work, with the beauty, sincerity, dignity and quality that 
have made Cowan Furniture famous. The present prices 
are made possible only by increased factory efficiency and 
the manufacture of larger quantities to meet the constantly 
growing demand. Do not fail to see this Cowan Colonial 
set of seven pieces, offered completely or singly, at your 
dealers. We shall be glad to give you the name of the 
Cowan dealer nearest you, and send you plate reproductions 
and prices of the complete set. 


W. K. COWAN & COMPANY 
626 LAKE SHORE DRIVE CHICAGO 
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ARE and beau- 
tiful Bems in 
DREICER settings 
of platinum—de- 
signs that are new 
and unique. 


THE 
REICER 
collection of 
Pearls is ever most 
important. Orient- 
al Pearls perfectly 
matchedand jraded 
as Necklaces, also 
loose Pearls of 
dreat rarity. 
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THE BLOUSE AS 
THE PARISIAN 
WEARS IT 


ASHION is notably il- 
F iceicat, so no one is 

surprised when, in- 
stead of the transparent 
tulle blouses, open nearly 
to the waist-line, that have 
been considered correct for 
wear during the coldest 
winter Paris has experi- 
enced for many years, the 
exceptionally mild days of 
early spring should see the 
advent of white linen 
waists. It is some time 
since linen has enjoyed fa- 
vor, and because it is so 
neat, trim and practical, it 
is now hailed with marked 
appreciation. Another 
revolution in the blouse is 
expressed in the high soft 
collars, with deep points in 
| front, similar to those 
worn by the men of the 
thirties under their high 
stocks or cravats. 





A ? white chiffon waist HITE taffeta blouses 
with quaint basque of with the sleeves set in 
printed yellow taffeta at the neck, or in a point 
over the shoulder, have a 
second pointed collar of batiste above the first col- 
lar of taffeta, as is shown in the lower cut at the 
middle of the page. There is a tiny basque to some 
of the spring blouses, and these of course are worn 
over and not under the skirt. This renders a belt or a 
waist-band imperative, in which much originality is 
expressed. Gold or silver tissue bands, some six or 
seven inches wide, so as to prolong the waist-line, 
have embroidered motifs in front to take the place 
of a buckle. The embroideries are of semi-precious 
stones, of colored beads or of gold and silver thread, 
but in no case do they extend beyond the space a 
buckle would occupy. 
A linen with tiny pink stripes is used for some of 
these basque blouses, which have small, flat sailor 





Over a smartly collared blouse the coat is 
fastened with a band and bow of velvet 





The elongated front sections of a white taffeta 
blouse cross and tie in the back 
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collars at the back, or little collars with deep points 
resting on the shoulders that are not seen from the 
front. Narrow stripes of pink are also seen in the 
batiste guimpes on day blouses. Such blouses are 
made of a thin material similar to that used ip 
France for men’s fancy white shirts with a thick 
piqué stripe running through it, and they are us; 
fashioned with three plaits down the front, and long 
plain sleeves. 


LL these blouses described are ror morning wear, 

Those for the afternoon are much more elabo- 
rate. They are of chiffon over chiffon with a square 
yoke or band round the bust of silver or gold lace 
laid on between the two thicknesses of the airy tex. 
ture. A more decided novelty is the blouse composed 
of two or more colors, or even: two different ma- 
terials, such as blue and white striped crépe de Chine, 
alternating with white linen, or batiste, the front and 
back sections being of stripes, the shoulders and un- 
der-arm pieces of white, and the sleeves again of 
stripes and the collar and cuffs of white material, 
They are prettier than they sound and their variety 
is practically endless, 
running as they do 
the whole gamut of 
the colors, chiefly, 
however, in striped 
effects, one stripe of 
which is almost in- 
variably white. The 
sleeves are often 
short with double 
lace frills for after- 
noons, and long, sim- 
ple ones for morn- 
ings or if intended to 
be worn under a coat. 
Besides these, thin 
unlined blouses of 
tulle or lace with long 
sleeves and a simple 
frilled neck are worn 
under the long-waist- 
ed waistcoats of 
which many are now 
seen of a morning. 


HARMING 
blouses for in- 
formal wear are made 
of very sheer hand- 
kerchief linen in bril- 
liant tones, such From yellow and white 
as orange, blue, rose chiffon has been evolved a 
and deep mauve. blouse of unusual charm 











F200.—Blouse of heavy crépe, 
long drop shoulder, large cro- 
chet buttons, fastens front. 
Shown in white only with large 
collar and turned up cuffs of 
combining shades of crépe, 
white with gold, copenhagen, 
rose, green and navy. 

Maurice price $2.95 








F200 





F201.—Blouse of Habitau silk, 
long drop over shoulder, turned 
up scallop cuff, tabbed collar, 
finished with pearl buttons. 
| Solid cream white; also Roman 
| stripe. Maurice price $3.00 





F204.—Nainsook gown, rows of val inser- 
tions and- panel of fine embroidery, ribbon- 
run neck and lace edge. 

Maurice price $1.50 








drawn through. 


MAURICE 


398 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(Opposite Tiffany’s) 


Send for Maurice 
Complete Catalogue 


F205 


F205.—Nainsook gown, entire yoke of joined val 
insertion, with eight butterfly medallions and ribbon 
Maurice price $2.00 





F207 


F207.—Real baby Irish with picot edging and rose 
Maurice price 45c. 


F208 


F208.—Real baby Irish, scallop edging, about 1%- 
inch wide picot edging, rose design. 
Maurice price 75¢. 


F203.— Blouse of crinkled 
crépe de Chine, deep shoulder 
and sleeves joined with filet 
insertion; collar of fine em- 
broidered batiste, vestee effect 
of joined filet insertions and 
edgings, sleeves trimmed same. 
Shown in blue, maize, pink and 
white. Maurice price $5.50 
















4 F203 


F202.—Blouse of allover em- 
broidered woile in a dainty 
Turkish design, new drop shoul- 
der and long sleeve joined with 
narrow veining, pretty scalloped 
collar, long silk cord and tassel 
and crochet buttons down front. 

Maurice price $1.95 








F206.—Gown of nainsook. rows of val and 

embroidery strips joined, broad embroidered 

beading and ribbon drawn through. 
Maurice price $1.50 
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BRISTLES WITH QUALITY 


W/, 








This is the Kleanwell Toothbrush. 
It is an imported toothbrush with 
genuine Siberian bristles — the 


springy kind — firmly anchored 
in the back. 


This is the box which protects each 
Kleanwell from inquisitive 
fingers. Your hands are the first 
to touch the Kleanwell. See that 
the seal is unbroken when the 
box is handed to you. 


This 1s the closed display case from 
which you point out your favor- 
ite style and shape of Kleanwell. 
There are many styles and shapes 
in order to make your satisfac- 
tion sure. After selecting your 
Kleanwell, your dealer will hand 
it to you in the sealed box. 


This is the ordinary way many other 
toothbrushes are sold. It is not 
the Kleanwell way. No dust or 
handling can ever touch a Klean- 
well toothbrush. 


Send 4c for Dolly’s Klean- 
well, a tiny toothbrush. 


ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY 
33-35 West 33rd Street New York City 
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(Continued from page 63) 


flare appears in all of the coats—even the boleros 
show it. Street suits are frequently topped with a 
short cape, and most of their evening wraps are capes 
fitting closely about the shoulders and flaring out 
with frills below. 

The striking novelty with this house is two dresses 
which are capable of several transformations. One of 
them is of black satin and navy blue serge, in its 
first form. Later a striped silk overskirt is added, 
making it a somewhat formal frock, and afterwards 
a cape and tunic of black satin are substituted, 
turning it into an all-satin: costume. An evening 
dress of rich lace is also subject :to various trans- 
formations. 

Jeanne Lavin, as usual, shows a number of charm- 
ing frocks for.the jeune fille,.naively lovely little 
garments .that for all their simplicity do not lack 
smartness.’* Conspicuous among these, if one may 
apply the word “conspicuous” to anything so quaint 
and ingenuous, are those having hoop skirts of ruf- 
fied taffeta. They are worn with white stockings 
and black shoes and odd little tricorns of leghorn 
wreathed with tiny nosegays of roses. 

Madame Lanvin gores the skirts to her iailored 
suits this season and cuts them very short. She shows 
some unusual little frocks with plaited skirts of 
striped voile and jumper-like corsages of the same 
material which are worn with a white blouse. With 
these dresses the coats are of plain serge, gabardine or 
velours de laine matching a dominant tone in the 
striped texture. The coats are very straight and end 
in a-wide belt that comes just below the waist-line. 
She has quite a penchant for the bolero, which she 
makes short and full. 

There is not a single dress shown by any of the 








Satin of a shade between pink and lavender 
makes a gown caught up bustle-wise over a 
petticoat of net appliqué 


quarter-length sleeves. The skirts to their suits are 
fairly long, clearing the ground only by about two 
inches. These skirts are wider at the hem, the width 
being achieved by circular flounces from four to 
twenty inches in depth. At the knees, however, the 
skirts are narrower than ever, so narrow in some in- 
stances that they are actually ’slashed here. About the 
hips there is many times an overskirt, scanty in the 
front and quite voluminous in the back. The godet 


houses in which the line of the hips appears, except 
perhaps.amongst the tailor-made gowns, and even 
these have yoked hips and full pleats at the front. 
The picture dresses are a very striking feature of 
the mode. If Lancret, Nattier and Boucher could 
come back again they would be delighted with the 
woman of 1914. 

The pannier, or the tunic, call it what you will ac- 
cording to the particular shape it assumes, is differ- 
ent on every dress. Sometimes it is double, some- 
times triple, and sometimes it is merely a tunic at 
the front and the sides, with the back bunched up 
bustle-wise. A great deal of silver and gold lace is 
used as trimming to these tunics and it is usually 


Crystals trim the bodice, fitted more closely 
than any we have see for many-a day. 
From Lord and Taylor 


accompanied by a collar of the lace which curves out 
over the shoulders. 

There are very few cloaks with sleeves. Most of 
the evening wraps are of rich brocaded satin with 
wide, folded semi-Japanese collars, or of lace, or of 
tulle in two contrasting colors. The latter is formed 
into a very full ruche which is topped by a yoke of 
some contrasting shade of brocade or of silver or 
gold lace over a satin of different color. 
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Smart Suit Your Crest 
: Y 
fo r Spring Monogram yo 

On the Finest Imported 
HIS charming model is China and Crystal to 

but one of our many Pe conaypete —_—— in ai coin aig ois gs 
° or eissen colors, according to your Own ideas, an 7 
new models for Spring. It with your monogram. 
will be made to your meas- at t 
ure in whatever color or eral 
material yuu may select and a 
we will guarantee fit and = 
satisfaction. | 
g0 | 
We will be pleased to — 
show you all of our models, ee 
recently imported from the fe 
establishments of leading 4 
French creators. Slight - 
changes will be gladly made , ~~ 
to suit your individuality. Gold and Silver Encrusted Sets thi 
Anes workmanship is the ¢ Service Plates, Siver encrustations..0220000000000000ce2tagee a: 
best and Anes prices are J fen He ae Ek oe eee ee at 
reasonable. 3s Fine Lae ee a aoe for 

This China is wonderfully beautiful and most durable. 
All open stock. Come in and make your own selection. 
AN ES BROS Or write for catalogue “De Luxe,” with estimate. See 
: d 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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An illustrated booklet of “The Infants’ Shop” 


sent to out-of-town inquirers on request 





ME ek SP ae! 

















ISTERINE 


Use each day 


rc 





METZ 
Germany 


PARIS 
France 





N agreeable antiseptic 
mouth-wash that 
should invariably be used 
after the teeth are brushed. 
Listerine cleanses and 
purifies the oral cavity, 
and deodorizes the breath. 
Systematically used, Lis- 
terine will keep teeth and 
mouth in healthy con- 
dition. 


The Infants’ Shop 


No. 8 East 46th St., New York 
Opposite the Ritz-Carlton 





Infants’ LAYETTES a Feature 
INF ANTS’ WEAR--Infancy up to4 years. NURSERY 
FURNITURE in stock or to order. 
FOREIGN TOYS AND NOVELTIES 








PRESENTING THE NEW 


Spring Modes 








In apparel for the little one—de- 
signs of originality. Workmanship 
of uniform e xcelle nce 


All Druggists Sell Listerine 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


























MODEL 











l S (Hats Infants’ Bonnet "REXS 





Real Val. Lace, finest quality crepe de 
chine, beautifully trimmed with best 





This famous line is distinguished this Spring satin ribbon and entirely hand-made 

by Models after the renowned old Masters: $15.00 

Other Bonnets, $2.50 to $25.00 

W VAN DYCK DEL SARTO Lingerie Caps, hand embroidered, hand- 
hat have i REYNOLDS : made, with or without ws ee 

1.50 to $12.00 

JACQUET LE BRUN Straw por te for _—, and = all 
sizes and col ors, 2.50 to 1 

y Ou f Or. g otten These creations are even more charming than the Real Panamas—trimmed and ett 

Phipps Rembrandt Hat of last year, which won the first 


t 0 b u y 2 prize in the Ladies Home Journal Millinery Contest. 
, Phipps Hats are shown by the leading Milliners. 


ae : : C., M. PHIPPS, Inc., 29-33 West 38th St., New York 
There is always something 


at the last moment, and gen- 
erally something that you 
can’t do without! It is no 





longer necessary, however, to 








go in person to the shops be- 
fore you find exactly what O00 CCC CELLO CE. sey. © 000004 
you are looking for — just SENSES Lata 
write to the “Vanity Fair 
Shoppers” and the matter is 


settled. They will buy any- 
thing for you from a dia- 



































The Josef Basstnette 


A New Creation Not Offered Elsewhere 


Features: A Detachable Basket fitted 
with handle—mounted on strong sup- 
port and wheels (Dutch effect). Artistic 
reed construction — white enamelled, 
equipped with wardrobe drawer. Dainty 
trimmings of Point _dEsprit lace and 
ribbons in Pink or Blue. 

Dimensions—Height, 45 inches; Length, 40 inches; 

may be used from infancy up to two years. 


Trimmed, $37.50 
Shipped to any point on receipt of price. 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 








mond necklace to a smart 


GRANDE MAISON peBLANC 


“THE TROUSSEAU HOUSE OF AMERICA” 
Import Orders at European Prices 


| 538-540 FIFTH AVENUE, at 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


hat—and there is no charge 









for their services. 





See pages 113 to 115 for full 
details of this service. 














Correspondence and Mail Orders receive 
prompt attention of the management. 
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NOTHER attractive 
frock worn one 
night at the Sporting 
Club, was of white satin 
made with a short skirt, 
tucked up at the back, 
and a low blouse of white lace 
and chiffon which was hidden at 
the back by a swinging, gathered 
Neapolitan cape of flowered chif- 
fon edged with marabou. The 
shoulder straps were of marabou, 
and there was an immense mara- 
bou muff to match. 


HESE short, full capes are 

among the novelties of the 
season. Madame Chéruit intro- 
duced them last August at Deau- 
ville on afternoon gowns, but 
they were not pronounced. In 
truth, her capes were merely a 
suggestion of those of to-day. 
The modern garment is exploited 
in various lengths, fabrics, and 
colors. One sees it night and day 
at Monte Carlo. Here will come 
a slim figure down the white 
steps back of the Hétel Metro- 
pole, which are decidedly Italian 
in appearance, wearing a regula- 
tion Neapolitan coat, such as the 
carabineers wear in Italy. Its 
dark blue cloth folds hang nearly 
to her ankles and the right side is 
thrown carelessly over the left 
shoulder, half muffling her chin. 
It is the right note in the right 
place, for there is something 
strongly reminiscent of Naples 
and Venice in these stretches of 
steps bordered with terraces of 
stone and cypress. 


HAT night at the Casino, 

where you can play with sil- 
ver instead of gold, there ap- 
peared an evening gown of white 
satin with a jeweled belt of crys- 
tals and emeralds, which was or- 
namented with a swinging cape 
of white chiffon heavily embroid- 
ered in discs of crystals and bril- 
liants. Earlier in the evening a 
woman who was dining at the 
Hétel de Paris wore over her bare 








Fashion Stages a Fantasy 


(Continued from page 74) 








A frock of beige char- 
meuse and chiffon 





An all-gray toilette of 
velvet and lace 























Smartly plaited white 
gabardine suit 
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shoulders a Neapolitan 
cape of orange chiffon 
faced with a five-inch 
ribbon of brown velvet 
which toned in well with 
her. frock of golden 
brown tulle, with a huge to; 
catching its draperies at the waist. 


HE same afternoon a woman 

in a motor car wore two 
capes made in one. The cloth 
was golden brown and the coj- 
lar was of sable. This is quite 
enough to give an idea of the 
popularity of the Neapolitan 
cape. The smartest of French 
women are wearing it and the 
best of dressmakers are showing 
it, and by this time probably 
America has seen it and made up 
its mind as to its suitability for 
the American climate. The 
dressmakers have been very 
clever in utilizing the idea for 
evening gowns. It gives a high 
neck in the back and a slight 
covering to the arms, and is a far 
more graceful bit of drapery than 
the ordinary scarf. When it is 
attached to a house gown it is 
transparent and made of rich 
embroidery or hand-painted or 
figured fabrics. Chiffon with 
great roses hand-painted on it is 
a fabric favored for this purpose. 


LOVELY costume of Otto- 

man silk in a_ red-violet 
tone, pictured on page 61, had a 
skirt of a new type. It was, if 
anything, tighter than many of 
the skirts we have seen this win- 
ter,and it had no freedom-giving 
slash. The upper part, round the 
hips, which was very full, was 
set into a gathered heading, so 
that it gave somewhat the im- 
pression of a tunic. Here again 
the coat was short, but it was by 
no means a bolero. It was more 
like the dolman jacket of our 
ancestors, tightly buttoned from 
the waist to the neck in front by 
black silk brandenburgs, and 
flowing out in a short basque. 
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: Wedaing,the Wedding 

% § Breakfast,the Entertain- : 
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& etc. by receiving our 

& Wedding Suggestions 628 Fifth Ave. 
- which will be sent free mh 
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helped in making the 
arrangements for her 
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The Cape Cod Shelf and Electric Reading Lam 


FOR BEDSTEADS. MADE OF HEAVY BRASS. 4. 


Swinging shelf with plate glass bottom holds books, flowers, 
medicine or other small articles. s 
Reading lamp is adjustable to different heights and aMes, 
and may be easily removed when not in use. Inside of 
shade is enameled white and gives a fine reading light. 
A soft light is diffused throughout room by opalescent glass 
window in the front of shade. Pull chain socket, plug, and 
six feet of silk cord furnished. 

When ordering be particular to give size of post to whieh 
the fixture is to be attached. 


SHELF AND LAMP COMBINED..... $9.00 
LAMP COMPLETE ..........sseeees 6.75 
SHELF COMPLETE ...... ceccccccces 2.75 


The Cape Cod Fire Lighter Wiscu kinding Wod 
core COD FIRE LIGHTER $3 


50 
TRA TORCH..........-.. 1.50 


ADD 25 CENTS TO ABOVE 
PRICES FOR PARCEL POST, 
FOR DELIVERY OUTSIDE OF 








Descriptive Circulars on Request () Vesey Street 























New York | 
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: Tf you are pleased with Vanty Fair— 
et 
a 
q O you who buy only an occasional copy of Vanity Fair, 
n- the coupon on this page is worth so cents. By using it 
“ immediately you may have six numbers of Vanity Fair 
mn (regular price everywhere 25 cents for each copy) for $1.00. 
n- 
“ This Summer, Vanity Fair will cover the manifold 
e interests of Society as no other magazine has ever covered 
m them. This will be the greatest season of sports that 
y America has seen; there will be international contests in 
e. tennis, golf, polo and yachting. To Vanity Fair this oppor- 
nd tunity is without parallel—with camera, brush and note- 
| book, we propose to cover all these events from beginning 
to end. 
Nor, in featuring these matches, will Vanity Fair 
neglect either the intellectual er (its old love) the frivolous 
side of life. Good books will be reviewed; good artists will 
always find space for their work in these pages; amusing 
writers will continue to give Vanity Fair their most enter- 
taining productions. And this is only a foretaste of what 
you will secure by making sure now of Vanity Fair. 
F you are interested in the Stage, Music, and 
Opera; if you care for Golf, Tennis, Polo, Rac- 7 
1 ing, Yachting, Football; if you like to know about ox 
the tendencies in modern Literature, the best in a+, 
Art, and, above all, if a magazine that entertaining- Py & < 
ly presents the tendencies of American life appeals ys Re » 
to you, sign the coupon on the corner of the SAS 
page, and mail it to Vanity Fair with a dollar bill. sag ” 
















































A Few New Stage Stories—zay Acton Davies 


(Continued from page 38) 
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In view of which it must be conceded that Mr. 
Bunny really does know what he is talking about 
when he says that his is the best known face in the 
world to-day. 


A CERTAIN famous woman photographer who 

makes a specialty of making ensemble pictures 
of various theatrical productions was exceedingly 
surprised when a rather flustered youth rushed into 
her studio and exclaimed excitedly : 

“Ts is true that you took photographs of scenes in 
Prunella’ at the Booth Theatre yesterday morning?” 

“Quite true,” replied the lady photographer. “I 
not only took pictures of the scenes, but of all the 
characters.” 

“Well, Madame, all I’ve got to say is that it’s the 
most outrageous breach of professional etiquette I’ve 
ever heard of. I won’t stand for it. I shall certainly 
complain to Mr. Ames and ask him to discharge our 
stage manager for gross neglect of duty. I should 
have been notified. I am one of the members of the 
cast. It was most unprofessional for the management 
to have allowed these pictures to be taken when they 
found I wasn’t on hand. Without my presence in 
these pictures they will be absolutely valueless as an 
historical record of the original cast.” 

“But may I ask who you are, sir?” remarked the 
now much dismayed photographer. “I saw the play, 
but I can’t remember ever having seen you before.” 

“Of course you haven’t seen me before,” snapped 
back the furious youth. “How could you expect to? 
Although you may not be aware of it, madame, I am 
the tenor whose singing of the incidental songs be- 
hind the scenes was one of the biggest hits in 
‘Prunella.’” 


HEATRICO—department store statistics show 
this season at least one extraordinary difference 
between the cities of New York and Boston. 

In Boston it is stated authoritatively that there never 
has been a season when so many of the saleswomen 
and cash girls in the various emporiums have evinced 
an indomitable desire to visit the theatre at any cost, 
while here in the metropolis equally good authorities 
declare that it is practically impossible to get em- 
ployees of the big shops to go to the theatre at no 
cost at all. 


N ALL the large cities when plays do not quite 
hit the financial bull’s-eye it has long been the 
custom for the managers to distribute large bunches 
of passes throughout the big department shops. Now, 
while a very large batallion of New York’s noblest 
free list has gone on strike, over in Boston there is 
a larger proportion of that strata of spectators known 
to the profession as “paper” now buying their seats 
than ever was known before. 


” NEW YORK, whether the percentage of bad 
plays which they have been compelled to sit 
through for nothing has been larger than usual or 
whether the tango and the maxixe are as omnipo- 
tently alluring in department store circles as they are 
in all the higher and lower branches of society, the 
fact remains that this season the employees simply 
refuse flatly to attend any but the most brilliant 
success. In Boston, on the other hand, all the man- 
agers have signed an agreement not to issue passes 
under any consideration, so the erstwhile “dead- 
heads” having lost their perquisite completely are now 
flocking to the theatres and paying for their seats. 








The Pendulum Fallacy 


(Continued from page 53) 


never “get it.” The beginner’s attempt to do it, al- 
most always results in failure, because it feels as 
though there were no power in it. He cannot con- 
nect the idea of getting a long ball without the feel- 
ing of a lot of energy in his hands. The average 
player develops the power, but keeps it in his frame 
and lets but a small percentage “get out of his system,” 


NE of the best illustrations I have ever seen of 
the follow through with the hands is shown ip 
illustration A, which is a picture of Jerome Travers, 
A blurred spot above the cross shows where the club 
head is. It will be observed that the right arm is 
reaching out after the ball to the limit. As he gets 
probably the finest iron shots of any amateur in 
the country, it is worthy of notice that the remark- 
ably low trajectory he obtains could not be produced 
unless his club head and hands were traveling parale 
lel when the ball was in contact with the club head, 


T is also reasonable to assume that it would be of 
no consequence to make the follow through un- 
less it was accomplishing something. If the ball and 
club head were not in contact for a much longer dis- 
tance along the master path than the average player 
has any idea, it would not be of any value to make 
the kind of an effort required, to keep the club head 
against the ball. There is no question that those 
players who cannot get a long ball have but an in- 
stant of contact; but a well hit ball gives me a very 
distinct feeling of hanging on to the club head for 
the entire distance of the master path. 


F the face of the club were at right angles to the 
bottom, or sole of the club, and a player were to 
attempt to drive the club head along a straight 
“master path,” the ball would keep on along the 
ground when perfectly hit. To overcome this the 
face of the club is lofted or turned upward. 

The rank and file of golfers, however, attempt to 
hit the ball as though the face of the club were 
squared with the sole and they hit upward, in order 
to get the ball up. This becomes fastened upon them 
as a fixed habit, and the majority never outlive the 
trick, or get a long ball. They try a thousand things 
to overcome the slicing and pulling that results. 


LL golfers need is to have a very simple mental 
picture of the “master path” as a straight line, 
and to make the club head go along that line. The 
wonderful mystery and involved mental processes 
and calculations will automatically disappear. 
Stick right at that simple plan. 
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THE CHIC SPRING COAT 


for Outdoor Wear 


Lane Bryant's 


DRESSES, BLOUSES, 
SKIRTS and NEGLIGEES | 


for Women and Misses 


Ready to Wear or Made on 
Special Order at 





Fashionable 














Moderate Prices 













Send for Edition ““D” “Fashion 
Hints” showing nearly 200 styles. 











ANDREW ALEXANDER 


NEW YORK 





548 FIFTH AVENUE 


\ Shoes for Spring W ear 





ESTABLISHED (857 





This graceful new model | 
promises to be a great 
favorite this Spring 
and is but one of 
many attractive new 
styles we are show- 
ing. Our low shoes 
fit perfectly at the 
heel and are as 
conformable as a 

fine glove. 
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193 (as illustrated) Coat of wool poplin with 
heavy satin pipings, moire collar. Lined 
with durable silk. Beautifully tailored, 


Lane Bryant 


25 West 38th St., NEW YORK 





19.75 


Ask for “Expectations and Styles,” 
Edition “‘DM” if interested in 
Maternity Dresses. 


















OUR CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT 









enables out-of-town patrons to obtain the new 
styles promptly while they are yet fresh. Compe- 
tent women will select and forward your re- 
quirements on receipt of brief description with 
suggestions as to price. Prepaid or charged 
orders delivered free. 
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Let Vanity Fai 


When you are in New York—and ‘he day\\'4 adie you Phave 
nothing else to do—and you know just what te buyig here to get it-+thity 
shopping is a great pleasure. But when you are y A\town, and your'lo 
shops haven’t what you want—then you have probabk as n wished thgtsome 
friend in New York would step in and do your errandg ou. / 


Vanity Fair will help you. It maintains a cofps ps f shoppers aC will 
buy for you, not only anything editorially mentigg ged or advertised Ait 


magazine itself, but any article that can be had in iy w York Cit a: 
How to Shop threugh Vanity Fair Pe = 


4 
















1.—We shall be glad to buy any article, from a rare 5.—Unless small enough to be mailed ee hie be 
antique all the way down the-scale of inexpensiveness sent by express collect. n ordering small articles, 

to a hairpin. When ordering anything that has ap- please enclose approximate postage; the extra stamps, _. 
peared in Vanity Fair, please give both the date of if any, will be returned. 

issue and the number of the page. 





6.—Nothing will be sent C. 0. D. Please do not 











2.—Enclose chéque or money order to cover the cost 
of the articles desired. If you don’t know the exact 
cost, send the approximate amount; the balance if 
any remains after purchase, will be returned. 


3.—In case your remittance is inadequate, we will 
notify you; articles cannot be sent until full payment 
has been made. 


4.—When writing for information, please enclose a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope for reply. 


request it. To avoid bookkeeping expense, we wilk 
not open charge accounts, to do so would necessitate 
making a charge for our services. 


7.—When ordering garments, masculine or feminine, 
be sure to state size and to give a full idea of your 
preferences as to material, style, color, etc. 


8.—Unless special arrangement is made when order- 
ing, articles will not be sent with the privilege of 
returning them. 


There is no charge for our services and no limit to the number of articles 
we will buy for you. The more orders you send, the more we shall enjoy 
filling them. Without any trouble on your part, whatever you want will 


be delivered to you. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Progress of the Drama in London 


(Continued from page 41) 


Then to save Kara she gives Zak- o, 
kuri the paper which reveals the iN 
hidins; place of the faithful Sa- 
murat. 

Ou the third day Yo San seeks 


followers at the ruined Shring in 
the mountains. When she finally 
confesses that she has given the 
paper to Zakkuri to save Kara’s 
life, he scorns her and is killed with 


kuri’s spies. 

A thousand years later the two 
lovers are united in the clouds. 
Poor Yo San has expiated her crime 
and Kara holds out his arms in 
everlasting forgiveness. 

Marie Lohr in the character of 
the unhappy Yo San was earnest 
and sincere, but scarcely suggested 
the East in either appearance or 
manner. George Relph was didactic rather than war- 
like as Kara, but possibly his long characterization of 
*Joseph” may account for a rather too biblical read- 
ing of his lines in “The Darling of the Gods.” 


Aw Irvinc IN Variety! 


HAT Mr. H. B. Irving is making his first appear- 

ance “on the halls,” marks the breaking down 

of a strong prejudice. It is proof positive that the 

music hall has climbed high on the ladder of popu- 
lar regard. 

Mr. Irving has chosen as a vehicle for his initial 
journey into Variety (at the Palace) “The Van 
Dyck,” an old playlet adapted from the French some 
years ago by Cosmo Gordon Lennox for Sir Herbert 
Tree and Weedon Grossmith. 

The story concerns itself with the visit of a stranger 
to the flat of a vulgar little collector of paintings and 
curios. The visitor makes himself thoroughly at home, 
and by judicious flattery succeeds in making the vain- 
glorious collector expatiate on the value of his treas- 
ures—particularly on that of the “Van Dyck,” which 
he considers his most priceless possession—one for 
which he really paid a high sum, but on which he is 
sure of reaping a large profit. 

Suddenly.the stranger grows wild in his manner, 
and the collector, from being merely perplexed, be- 


Yh *s 
-~ 
his warriors by the bullets of Zak- [ Mf \ 


— 


An impression of H. B. Irving 
in “The Van Dyck” 


comes decidedly nervous. Then 
follows an exciting scene in which 
the stranger confesses that he is a 
madman escaped from an asylum. 


= The terrified collector dodges be- 
her lover and finds him with his ¢, 


\ hind the. furniture, fiercely pursued 
by the visitor whose eyes by this 
time are rolling in a fine frenzy. 

At this moment the door is 
forced open by a man who says 
he is a doctor in pursuit of the es- 
caped lunatic. He requests that 


s the collector withdraw to another 

gor room, as his presence appears to 

— excite the madman. The agitated 

\ \ man is only too thankful to oblige. 

i) No sooner has he closed the door 
than half a dozen stalwart men 


enter. With the aid of these the 
madman and his accomplice, who 
are, of course, merely clever thieves 
in disguise, strip the room of all 
its treasures, leaving only the Van Dyck which the 
thief had early recognized as merely a worthless copy. 

Mr. H. B. Irving, as the mad stranger, wearing 
spotless evening dress, looks exactly like his father. 
He has cultivated the same fashion of wearing the 
hair, and has adopted many of Sir Henry’s manner- 
isms of speech. He keys up the piece to a terrific 
pace to suit the music hall mania for speed, and 
gains his effects by acrobatic celerity rather than by 
finesse. 


BAKST AND Paquin CosTUMES AT THE HIPPODROME 


HE costumes in “Hullo Tango” at the Hippo- 
drome enjoy the distinction of being designed 
by Bakst and Paquin, the men, par excellence, of ideas. 
The Revue is not particularly exciting, but the 
necessary stimulation is provided by an army of 
pretty young women arrayed in most wonderful com- 
binations of green, orange, tawny yellow and flaming 
red. Further sensation is offered by Miss Shirley 
Kellogg, who strolls naively down the elevated gang- 
way singing “Who’s the Lady?” Another of the 
songs, however, “The Flower Garden Ball,” in which 
a chorus dressed as fuschias and lilies-of-the-valley 
does some very intricate and charming figures, is 
much more noteworthy as an artistic achievement 
of decided merit. 





But Miss Ethel Levey is the real magnet in “Hullo 
Tango.” In the skit on “Diplomacy,” in which she 
burlesques Zicka, the adventuress, she is exceedingly 
clever. Hers is a mental fascination, and an almost 
uncanny intelligence permits her to grasp comedy, 
tragedy and pure farce. She also possesses an ideal 
figure on which to exploit the present bizarre fash- 
ions, and her costumes are the last word in daring 
yet exquisite effect. 

It is rather rernarkable to hear Jamieson Dodds 
singing as a novelty “Meet me at the Pyramids,” 
which, under the title, “An Arab Love Song,” was 
popular in New York about five years ago. 


MMe. YavorsKA SuccEEeps IN “ANNA KARENINA” 


MME: LYDIA YAVORSKA has at last succeeded 
in attracting public attention by her presenta. 
tion of “Anna Karenina’ at the Ambassador's Thea- 
tre. In the face of continued discouragement she has 
stood pluckily to her guns, and now it would seem 
that she is to have her reward. 

John Pollock’s play, adapted from the novel of 
Tolstoi, is one to appeal to both stalls and pit. It is 
human, tense and absorbing. The Russian scenes are 
attractively presented, and the atmosphere well sug- 
gested by the varied uniforms and accoutrements of 
the officers. 

Lydia Yavorska, in private life Princess Baria- 
tinsky, has always been a devoted disciple of the 
great Tolstoi. Her husband is well known in Russia 
as a student of social problems. Before her marriage 
she played for some years in St. Petersburg, where 
she was seen in the works of Shaw, Pinero, Haupt- 
mann and D’Annunzio. In the réle of Anna, Mme. 
Yavorska wears some elaborately bizarre costumes 
made by Paquin. She acts at all times with immense 
conviction and vitality, but the very force of her de- 
livery destroys the varied shades of contrast neces- 
sary to the presentation of a character, so complex-as 
that of Anna Karenina. 


Maurice Hewett Turns TO THE DRAMA 


\ HEN an author of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s abil- 
; ity turns his attention to the drama the public 
is naturally prepared for a literary eatertainment. It 
was therefore with expectant enthusiasm that the 
audience awaited “The Ladies’ Comedy” at a special 
matinee given at the Little Theatre. It proved a 
profound disappointment. Mr. Hewlett was most 
artificial and unconvincing. The setting was simple 
and artistic, but the plot was too involved for so 
small a stage. Given space and a proper atmosphere 
for philandering, the attitude of his lovers might 
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GOWNS 


TROUSSEAUX 


NOVELTIES FROM PARIS 


17-19 West 45th Street 


| 

7. dernier mol en fait 
| de senteur raffined est 
| DD iescieias. 


oe Kerkoff, Poids 


TRANSLATION: ‘‘The last 
word in refined fragrance is Djer- 
Kiss.”* 


Djer-Kiss is 
in Paris. 
Kerkoff produces 
this wonderful 
French odor in all 
the luxuries of the 
toilet table. 


Dijer-Kiss Perfume 
Djer-Kiss Toilet Water 
Dijer-Kiss Soap 


A sample of extract and face powder will 
be sent on receipt of 10c. Try them. 


| ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole Importers 
31 W. 33d Street, New York City 





have appeared more possible. 
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Mme. BLAIR 


Remodeling Shop 





OOD workmanship and perfect 

fit are important. But a fash- 

ionable gown must bear the dis- 
tinctive earmarks of “style.” 

My specialty is the remodeling of 

out of style garments. Why not let 

me show you the great possibilities 








in one of those gowns you thought 
of casting aside? 


q 
bd My prices are reasonable. 
I do all kinds of high-class dress- 


making; smart coats; ladies’ gowns 
—both afternoon and evening; street 








Djer-Kiss Face Powder 
Djer-Kiss Talcum 
Dijer-Kiss Sachet 








NEW YORK 











suits; distinctive separate blouses— 
both tailored and fancy; cleaning 
and pressing. 


My telephone number is River- 
side 4884. 


I shall be pleased to give you 
PERSONAL SERVICE over the 
telephone, in an interview or by 
letter. Out of town customers need 
only to send me their exact meas- 
urements for remodeling or new 
garments and I’ll guarantee a sat- 
isfactory fit. 


132 West 91st Street 
New York City 
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: Where the East Meets the West 
; ¥ @ Thousands of hurrying people of every 
__/ 4/A nation under the sun, bent upon their own par- 
AA A ticular errands — the very atmosphere heavy- 
HH laden with the spirit of mystery and artistic 
er I supremacy of the East. 

SH | @ Not a bridge for our feet but a bridge for 
: aM ye our thoughts is every 
" ns 
: Whittall Ry 
: straight to the heart of the Orient—the birth- 
‘ place of glorious colorings and wonderful 
t 


symbolic designs full of the traditions, the 
lives, the homes, the loves, the wars 
and the religions of its people—the 
birthplace of Oriental Rugs. 


@ We want to send you our booklet 
“Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs” —we want 
you to see the cuts of actual Whittall Rugs 
—lustrous rugs of beautiful texture wonder- 
fully like genuine antiques in material, 
color and design, and we want you to ¢ 
know how unlike they are in the 
hygienic conditions under which 
they are manufactured, in 
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Whittall Standard Quality 
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that he regards Henriette as 
the holiest of women, and that 
he could not ask her to marry 
him unless he were assured 
that there was nothing in her 
past that could possibly dis- 
turb this conception. Gabrielle enthusias- 
tically reassures him; and he asks Henriette 
to be his wife. After Henriette has accepted 
him, Gabrielle advises her to tell the whole 
truth to Denis. This is precisely the advice 
that would have been given by so wise a 
man as Ibsen, before that mental reaction 
which resulted in the composition of “The 
Wild Duck”; and yet we wonder a little 
why, having talked with Denis and ob- 
served him to be unreasonably jealous, Ga- 
brielle should be so lacking in worldly wis- 
dom as to insist upon a point of honor so 
dangerously theoretical. At any rate, Hen- 
riette disregards the advice; and the act 
closes with an intimate scene in which Ga- 
brielle confides, for the first time, to her 
husband the facts of Henriette’s old love- 
affair with Ponta Tulli. 








































ig THIS first act, M. Bernstein con- 
fronts us, as usual, with a dilemma. 
Was Gabrielle sincere, or was she not, in 
her attitude toward Henriette? And, if 
she was not sincere, what possible reason 
could she have had for advising her best 
friend to undertake an impracticable course 
of conduct? 

The second act proceeds upon the as- 
sumption of Gabrielle’s sincerity. We find 
ourselves, several months later, at a house- 
party in the country,—the hostess being 
an aunt of Gabrielle’s. Gabrielle and Con- 
stant are there; likewise Henriette and 
Denis, now happily married; and also 
Charlie Ponta Tulli, who has been insistent- 
ly invited by the hostess. Denis has be- 
come very friendly with Charlie; but Hen- 
riette has been reduced to an agony of 
anxiety lest her husband should discover 
her former relation with this man she now 
despises heartily. Gabrielle does her best 
to relieve the situation; and yet, a few 
words that slip from her now and then 
make Charlie and Denis suspicious of each 
other. A jealousy is awakened, which is 
only increased by every effort that Ga- 
brielle makes to calm it. Ultimately, Denis 
comes to believe that Charlie is making love 
to his wife; and a drastic physical combat 


Miss Starr’s Success in “The Secret” 


(Continued from page 27) 


FRANCES STARR anp BASIL GILL 
In the first act of “The Secret” Gabrielle Jannelot and Con- 
stant, her husband, are shown in a delightful domestic scene 


between the two men is 
result of this development, 


|B ptaag this point, we have 
been permitted to assume 

that Gabrielle was_siacerely 
trying to protect the interests of Henriette: 
but now, for the first time, we observe (in 
retrospection) that Gabrielle’s conversa. 
tions with Denis have subtly paralleled 
Iago’s insinuations in the third act of 
“Othello”. Could she possibly have meant 
to bring about the catastrophe that now is 
manifest ? No motive is apparent: 
and yet we begin to suspect her of having 
played the devil. In the crashing concly- 
sion of the second act, we sound the depths 
of her insincerity. It was she who, years 
before, had instigated that mysterious mis- 
understanding between Charlie and Henri- 
ette. It was she who had made her aunt 
insist that Charlie should come to the pres- 
ent house-party. It was she who had set 
the two men against each other. It was 
she who had imagined, and desired, and 
planned, and brought about the present ca- 
tastrophe. But, why? The cur- 
tain falls. 


HE third act gives us an exposition of 

the play that we have seen. Gabrielle is 
pathologically jealous. She loves Henriette, 
who is indeed the dearest of all her friends; 
but she has never been able to endure the 
spectacle of Henriette being completely 
happy. Whenever her friend has approached 
the consummation of happiness, Gabrielle 
has been impelled, by some devil within 
her, to introduce some rift into the lute. In 
this final act, there is a profoundly touch- 
ing dialogue between the two husbands, — 
Constant Jannelot and Denis Le Guern. 
Denis has upon his hands a faithful woman 
who had once been faithless, but Jannelot 
is confronted with the deeper problem of 
an amiable woman who is incurably inca- 
pable of faith. Each of these men ulti- 
mately forgives his wife; but we are curi- 
ously required to observe that the crime of 
illicit love is less difficult to pardon than 
the crime of innate perversity of disposition. 


T will be noticed that the pattern of this 

play deliberately violates one of the 

most generally accepted principles of the- 
(Continued on page 94) 
























Novelty feathers character- 
ized by Parisian smartness, 
are the reigning favorites for | 
Spring and Summer. 


METHOT shows them in 
great variety, and at prices 
that make them easy to buy. 


Fortunately, for the eco- 
nomical woman who wants 
always to appear at her best 











A CHARMING 
BANDEAU SAILOR 


eSmoelin 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
TO SHOW IT TO YOU 


edule Omelin 
Wholesale Only 


718-720 Broadway, N. Y. 
52 Rue d’Hautville, Paris 
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Modish 


Undervest 


Smart and pretty. 
Daintily made in Batiste 
to the required length 
and finished with point 
$1.00 


d’esprit 








Founded 1885 
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at the least expense, these 
novelties easily adapt them- 
selves to the ORIGINAL 
METHOT ART OF RECON- 
STRUCTION. 


From your used, discarded 
and worn willows, and cast 
aside fragments of seeming 
uselessness, METHOT can 
REPRODUCE these novelties 
and give them the crisp ap- 
pearance of NEW, thussaving 
the expense of buying NEW. 
The cost in most instances is 
LESS THAN HALF! 


H. METHOT 


FRENCH FEATHER DYER AND DRESSER 


29 West 34th St., New York 
Second Floor Take Elevator 










































Shunning Fashion's fickle foibles, “ShoeCraft™ 
Shoes possess that style durability achieved 
only by strict adherence to authentic versions 
of the season's modes. 
This pump adapts itself to your fancy for 
either the sailor tie or the buckle effect. 
English patent calfskin or black Russian calf- 


skin. Perforated underlaid tip, non-slip lining 
and celluloid heel. 






$7 


Call at the shop or order by mail with a guarantee of perfect fit. 


Spring Booklet “D.~ 


SHOE CRAFT SHOP 27 West 38th St., New York 


Telephone, Greeley 16 West of Fifth Ave, 



















Catalogue 


of latest 
styles in mus- 
lin under- 
wear, includ- 
ing Italian 
Silk and 
Crepe de 
Chine gar- 
ments. Also 
blouses supe- 
rior in make 
and material. Prices reason- 
able. Every article made to 
your individual order. 


Miss Priest's Individual Shop 











100 Boylston St. Rem siz BOSTON 
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CUTICUKA 
SOAP 


Assisted by occasional 


use of Cuticura Oint- 
ment does so much to 
keep your skin clear, 
scalp clean and free 
from dandruff, hair live 
and glossy, and hands 
soft and white, that not 
to use them is to fail in 
your duty to yourself. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are 
sold throughout the world. Send post-card 
to nearest depot for free sample of each, 
with 32-page book: Newbery, 27, Charter- 
house Sq., London; R. Towns & Co., Syd- 
ney, N. S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, 
US A 


4#Men who shave and shampoo with 


— Soap will find it best for skin and 
P. 
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“Who Makes Y our Gowns?” 


Is not nearly as important 
a question as “What Corset 
do your wear?” 

When you see a woman with zat- 
ural, graceful lines, you may rest as- 
sured that she has secured these lines 


by the aid of a light, soft-knitted, bone- 
less corset, such as 


BY Soue 


GRECIAN-T RECO 
CORSETS 





Suppleness and beauty of figure can 
hardly be more naturally combined than 
through wearing the Grecian-Treco. 


In models to typify every requirement 
from the light, dainty dancing and evening 
model, to the sturdy corset for general wear. 
Many beautiful styles for every figure. 
$5, $7.50, $10 to $40. Front lacing styles, 
$7.50 up. 


























THE BIEN JOLIE BRASSIERE, 
in many dainty and decorative styles, 
supplements the corset perfectly, by 
giving harmonious con- 
tour to the upper form 
and adding generally to 
figure beauty. In many 
styles, for all figures, 
50c to $15. 

At leading shops. Write, 


giving dealer’s name, for 
style booklets. 


BENJAMIN & JOHNES 
60 Bank St. Newark, N. J. 
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‘The Cacia 


of Beauty 
FREE 


A Master pieceinColor 
by C. Allen Gilbert 
thewellknownartist 


We will be glad to send to all 
users of GOURAUD’S ORI- 
ENTAL CREAM, a copy of 
Mr. Gilbert’s beautiful paint- 
ing, entitled “The Secret of 
Beauty,” in panel form, 11x22 
inches. It is a splendid repro- 
duction, on highly coated pa- 
per, of one of the girl’s figures 
Mr. Gilbert is noted for, and 
is not marred by any printed 
matter which would prevent 
framing. Send 10c in stamps 
to cover wrapping and post- 
age. We are confident you will 
be highly pleased with the pic- 
ture and calendar and find it a 
valued addition to your library 
or den. 


GOURAUD’S 
Oriental 


Cream 
The Ideal, Nou-Greasy 


Toilet Preparation 


Will render that youthful ap- 
pearance free from skin blem- 
ishes, giving that clear, soft, 
pearly white complexion so 
much desired by a particular 
woman, 

For nearly three-quarters of a 
century this preparation has 
been in actual use by the most 
fashionable women—the surest 
test of its perfection. 


Price $1.50 Per Bottle 
At Druggists and Department 


Stores or direct on receipt of 
price. 


© FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON 
= 37 Great Jones St. New York City 


Ten cents in stamps will bring 
you a book of Gouraud’s Oriental 
Beauty Leaves, a dainty little 
booklet of perfumed powder 
leaves to carry in the purse. 
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Tributes and Tribulations 


(A little while ago we sent out some letters asking a score of subscribers what they liked best 
in Vanity Fair. How hard it is to suit everybody may be sur- 


sé CONSIDER Vanity Fair 

an unusually fine maga- 
zine from beginning to end. 
It gives one a glimpse into 
the interesting topics of the 
world; each branch of Vanity 
Fair seems to be complete in 
itselfi—and, combined, makes 
a perfect whole.” 


“I consider the entire book 
anything but interesting—will 
do for a child’s picture book 
—and have no use for it.” 


mised from a few of their answers.) 





ONE OF OUR MOST 
POPULAR ACTRESSES 
WROTE: 


“I keep abreast of the 
times—as well as my busy 
life will let me—with all 
the English, French, and 
American periodicals, and 
in the vernacular V.F. has 
the lot ‘lashed to the 


“The thing I like best in your 
magazine is the small num- 
ber of fashion plates shown.” 


“The thing I like least in 
your magazine is that you do 
not give enough space to 
fashions! I take it for a fash- 
ion magazine and _ therefore 
that is what I want.” 


“The thing I like best in 
your magazine is my wife's 
interest in the fashion depart- 
ment. (Perhaps!)” 


; ed mast.’ ” 
“J like everything in your 


magazine. I am a man, and I 


“The thing I like best in 
your magazine is the smartest, 





do appreciate all its contents. 
It is the finest.” 


“The thing I like best in your magazine is the man- 
ner in which it covers the varied interests of men 
and women who are keen about keeping up with 
what ‘the people’ are doing.” 


“The thing I like least in your magazine is that 
you touch many things and don’t stand for thorough- 
ness in one single line. This may be desirable for some 
people, but I wish a magazine which covers some one 
field more thoroughly.” 


“The thing I like best in your magazine is your ex- 
cellent photographs of persons in the public eye, and 
the general cleverness, originality and daring of the 
magazine. You have my good wishes for certain success.” 


“The thing I like least in your magazine is your 
presentation of grotesque, exaggerated and unlovely 
styles of dress, face and figure.” 


latest styles it gives each 
month.” 


“The thing I like best in your magazine is the ad- 
vertisements.” 


“The thing I like best in your magazine is its new 
departure in ‘Plays Worth While’.” 


“T like all of your magazine, but the photos of 
dogs and outdoor life appeal to me especially.” 


“The thing I like best in your magazine is the 
unique character of the publication, the excellence of 
the articles on a number of current subjects of in- 
terest—the original golf articles.” 


“The thing I like least in your magazine is the 
month between numbers.” 


“JT have no criticism to make. I think your publica- 
tion incomparable, in a class by itself.” 


VANITY FAIR 


Miss Starr’s Success 
in “The Secret” 


(Continued from page 92) 


atric craftsmanship—that a dramatist should never 
keep a secret from his audience. We are forced to 
conceive the heroine as one sort of person for more 
than half the play, and then to reconstruct entirely 
our opinion of her character. But this device, con- 
trary though it is to a tradition of the drama that 
has always heretofore been honored as an axiom, ap- 
pears in this instance to stimulate an intellectual. sus- 
pense which is the leading source of interest in this 
extraordinary play. 


HE American production of “The Secret”—as we 

have already noted—has been copied carefully 
from the original production in Paris. The hand of 
Mr. Belasco has shown itself merely in the careful se- 
lection of the cast and in the general excellence of the 
performance. Mr. Belasco has always been able to 
get more good acting out of a company than any 
other American stage-director. 


cS HERE is a noticeable divergence, in handling 
the part of Gabrielle, between the performance 
of Miss Frances Starr and the performance of Mme, 
Simone, for whom the part was originally written, 
The coldly clear and intellectually analytic acting of 
Mme. Simone is precisely suited to the method of 
M. Bernstein, whose purpose is not so much to make 
his auditors care abcut certain unusual events as 
to make them understand how they came to happen. 


ISS STARR’S performance is more sympathetic, 
She is more ingratiating in the first half of the 
play, when we still believe in Gabrielle; but she is 
less convincing in the second half, when we should be 
shown the woman as the veritable devil that she is. 
Of these two conceptions, it is needless to remark 
that Mme. Simone’s is the truer and the greater; but 
it might, of course, be argued that Miss Starr’s is 
better adapted to the demands of the American 
theatre-goer. In America, we still paint our devils— 
not to terrify babes, but to soothe those patrons of 
the theatre who insist on munching chocolates 
throughout the “necessary business of the play.” 


This series of articles on Plays Worth While will be 
continued in the next issue of Vanity Fair. Mr. Hamil- 
ton will present,in the May number, a critical analysis 
of what he considers to be the best play of the month. 
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Ruche S§ upport < 


DAINTY, ae & 

thread-like wire, that sup- 
ports gracefully all the new 
Medici 
keeps the shape you give it. 


effects in collars. It 


if ; Made in black and white; all 





























heights. 25c a yard. Enough 
for one ruche, toc. At your 
dealer or sold direct where 
dealer can’t supply. 


Paris—Joseph W. Schloss Co.—New York 


\ oe 5th Ave. & 2ist St.. 
5 4 Mfrs. of “EVE” and “ASTRA” Collar Stays with 
Wex Cushioned Ends 
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Importers 
22 West 39th Street 
Tel. Greely 4708 
New York 
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Migel-Quality manufacture is 

a continually creative process. 

Each new season's fashion 

finds its demands anticipated 

in these famous fabrics. This 
season it is 








Pussywillow Taffeta 


(Pure Dye —will not crack) 








—wvhich holds the center of 
the stage. Developed in Im- 
prime, Moire, and Plain effects 
it presents bountiful choice 
appropriate for every occa- 
sion. Its draping quality is 
unequalled among Taffetas, 
and the color combinations 
sparkle with originality. 











Other notable Migel-Quality Achievementsare: 


INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE—Looks like 
Cob-web. Wears like Broadcloth. 


MADAME BUTTERFLY MARQUIS- 
ET TE—Dainty and Durable. Charm- 
ingly diaphanous. 


EGYPTIAN CREPE—A Far-Eastern 


Fabric of unique weave. 


NOCTURNE SATIN—The latest crea- 


tion—a repousse surface. 





























Migel-Quality inspires the world’s fashion masters. 


M. C. MIGEL & COMPANY 
THE NEW SILKS FIRST 
AT THE HIGH CLASS STORES 
Y FOURTH AVENUE at 20th STREET 


Illustration: Calling Costume by NEW YORK 
Paquin of Pussywillow Taffeta 







































































LULU 
ON’T you just love these special performances? 
I’m crazy to see this play because I heard a 
lecture on it at Mrs. Litewayte’s the other day. The 
lecturer gave a delightful talk. It was called “Ibsen 
and the World’s Greatest Dramatic Inheritance.” He’s 
awfully handsome. Aren’t you devoted to the theatre? 
MARCIA 
I am, but not merely as a form of amusement. I 
hope some day to see the stage restored to its former 
function in society. You know it used to occupy 
much the same position that the pulpit does now. 
LULU 
Oh, wouldn’t that be nice! Then we’d go to the 
theatre on Sunday instead of to church. How did 
you find that out? 
MARCIA 
At college we had the most wonderful lectures on 
the drama by Professor Murdoch. All the girls were 
crazy about him. He gave a course on the Elizabeth- 
an dramatists from Marlowe to Sheridan. It was per- 
fectly delightful. 
LULU 
I don’t believe Sheridan is Elizabethan. I saw 
“The Rivals” once and the clothes were quite differ- 
ent from those in “Hamlet.” 
MARCIA 
I’m pretty sure he was in that course, but he may 
have been in “Wits and Beaux of the Eighteenth 
Century”; that was another of Professor Murdoch’s 
lectures. 
LULU 
Did you see “Within the Law”? It was perfectly 
thrilling. I love an exciting play, don’t you? 
MARCIA 
I used to, but I much prefer symbolic plays now. 
Our sorority at college gave one of Yeats’ last year 
It’s the one where the heroine is a poor girl wander- 
ing in the forest and asking everyone she meets to 
help her find a jewel she has lost. She represents 
Ireland—or else it’s England, I forget which, but it’s 
symbolic, and anyhow, at symbolic plays it always 
tells in the programme what the play really means. 


Before the Curtain Rises 


At a Special Performance of ‘“‘The Doll’s House” 


By Mary K. Ford 


LULU 
Ibsen’s plays are always sym- 
I saw “Hedda Gabler” last win- 
Don’t you love Mrs. Fiske? 


Oh, yes, I know. 
bolic, aren’t they? 
ter. 


MARCIA 
Ibsen’s plays aren’t symbolic, at least I don’t think 
they are. They are realistic. You can tell realistic 
plays because they always end badly. Now this 
play, “The Doll’s House,’ turns out unhappily with 
Nora leaving her children, and that’s what makes it 
realistic. Symbolic plays don’t mean what they say. 
“Peter Pan” is symbolic because children can’t fly 
and no one ever had a dog for a nurse. 
LULU 
Don’t vou enjoy these serious plays that college 
girls are always giving, like “How the Vote Was 
Won”! I thought the parrot in that was just too 
funny for words. 
MARCIA 
It is a splendid way of bringing these vital ques- 
tions before people who never think. Professor 
Murdoch always lays the greatest stress upon the 
importance of thought. That’s one good thing about 
a college education—it teaches a girl to think. 
LULU 
Oh, Marcia, why don’t you 
I’m sure you could. 
MARCIA 
I’m going to. Ten of us in the senior class are 
going to write plays for our graduating theses, all to 
treat of some vital question of the day. Jane Ed- 
wards is going to take Capital and Labor; her father 
has a big canning business, so she is sure to know all 
about it. Mabel Foster’s subject is Modern Finance: 
she is up on these questions because her brother is 
the manager of all the ten-cent stores in Illinois. I’m 
going to take Socialism. After Commencement we 
are going to get a manager to produce the plays— 
take them around the country. Just think what an 
education it would be for the common people! 
LULU 
I went to see that play the President’s daughter 


Yes, I suppose so. 
write a play? 


VANITY FAR 


took part in—I forget the name of it, and do yoy 
know, I was so agreeably disappointed. She’s really 
pretty, the newspapers don’t begin to do her justice, 
MARCIA 
You mean the Bird Masque? I love poetical plays, 
but then I’m awfully fond of poetry. Not the old. 
fashioned kind like Tennyson’s and Longfellow’, 
Professor Murdoch says the time for that kind of 
poetry has gone by. Those authors laid too much 
stress on such unimportant matters as rhyme and 
metre—what they called the musical quality of 
poetry. Professor Murdoch says poetry should be 
like impressionistic art—you should never get a 
concrete idea from it, but only an emotion, as you 
do from the Cubist pictures. I think Cubists are 
Impressionists—or is it Realists? They are one or 
the other, I know. 
LULU 
I don’t mind reading poetry once in a while, but 
I don’t care much for poetical plays. There’s never 
any fun in them. 
MARCIA 
But they’re so emotional. Professor Murdoch says 
when you unite the emotion produced by poetry 
with the mental stimulus the drama affords, the re- 
sult will be the highest intellectual pleasure human 
beings are capable of. He’s written a, poetical drama 
himself that fulfils all these conditions, and will you 
believe that he can’t get a manager to produce it? 
LULU 
What is it about? 
MARCIA 
It’s in seven acts and deals with the earliest dawn 
of civilization in England. Of course there’s no op- 
portunity in it for gorgeous costumes, and that is 
probably the reason the managers won’t take it, but 
Professor Murdoch says he means to appeal only to 
the intellect. He says if women managed the theatri- 
cal business he would be sure of a hearing, for they 
are so much more open to the intellectual appeal 
than men. He says he doesn’t know where he would 
be if it weren’t for women. Oh, there goes the 
curtain ! 


Isn’t that a shame! 














MME. BLOCK 
Ostrich Feathers 
| 36 West 34th St., New York | 
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Loew Studios of Modern Danse 


VERY few weeks some new dan 
inaugurated. 


perienced teachers. 
R. LOEW has associated with 
Miss Gladys Merrick of Mur 
Roman Garden, West 42d St. 


RIVATE instructions amidst re 
surroundings at moderate prices. 


Telephone Bryant 5476 


If you go about at all 
in society you cannot afford to be igno- 
rant of them, or to learn them from inex- 


67-69 West 46th Street, New York 


“Just Nature’s Way’! 
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My Beauty Exercises 


Will make you look Younger and 
More Beautiful than all the external 











treatments you might use for a life- 











Your old 
Willow or 
y Ostrich 
* feathers made into a 
handsome French 
Plume as illustrated. 
Or we will re-make 
them into Smart 
i Novelties, fashionabie Collarettes, 
|| or Boas, also re-dye them any of 
|| the fashionable colors. 

Paradise Aigrettes cleaned and 

remodelled. 


Consult or write for advice to the 
Repair Department. We will re- 

| turn Feathers at our expense if 
you do not wish work done. 


i Mail Orders receive careful and 
‘i prompt attention 




















BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNIT 


CORSET 


own purpose. Worn at any time. 


as usual. 
Price $5 and Upwards 
Corsets for ordinary wear on same 
BERTHE MAY 
10 East 46th St. 


Opposite the Ritz-Carlton 


Only corset of this kind made for its 
Dress 
Normal appearance preserved. 
Simple and exclusive system of enlargement. 


Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 


Call at my parlors or write for Booklet 
No. 34, sent free under plain envelope. 


New York 


time. My system removes wrinkles 
and lines, draws up sagging muscles, 
firms the flesh, rounds out the thin 
face, makes the complexion fresh as 
in girlhood—without massage, vibra- 
tion, astringents, plasters, chin straps, 
or an appliances whatever — Just 
Nature’s Way. I teach you a method 
for life. 


My system_not only reduces double 
chin, but it LEAVES THE MUSCLES 
AND FLESH FIRM AFTER THE 
SUPERFLUOUS FLESH_ HAS 
BEEN WORKED AWAY. The too 
thin neck can also be_ beautifully 
rounded and hollows filled out. 

No matter how tired, five minutes 
of my Facial Exercise will freshen 
your complexion and give it a most 
exquisite coloring. 

Write today for my New Booklet 
on Facial Beauty Culture, Body Cul- 
ture and New Beauty Suggestions— 
FREE. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Dept. D4 
209 State Street Chicago 
The first woman to teach Scientific 
Facial Exercise. 


lines. 
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absolutely pure. In sanitary glass jar with pat- 








ent sifter top—so0 cents. Lilas de Rigaud Sachet Powder. Dainty 
Lilas de Rigaud Cold Cream. A velvety and fragrant, soft as a lilac-tinted cloud. In 
cream which massages perfectly into the skin. @ quaint, squat bottle of most artistic design, 
Faintly scented with fresh lilacs. In pure white with flat frosted glass stopper tied with lilac 
porcelain jar with gilt top, 50 cents. silk cord. Price, $1.50. 


For sale in all high class Toilet Goods Departments, 


Send 15 cents to Rikcr-Hegeman, 350 West Fourth St.. New York 
City, for a charming little bottle of Lilas de Rigaud Extract or Sachet, 
or a sample of Rigaud’s world-famous Mary Garden Perfume. 





RIGAUD 


16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
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Literary Patent 
Medicines 


(Continued from page 49) 


libertine “angel,” and, thanks to him and an intelli- 
gent coach, her flaming success. It is a serious study of 
a type of woman, admirably real and individualized. 


R. VANCE knows what he is writing about, 
and with a clear, keen eye for detail and an 
unusual feeling for atmosphere, he at his best suc- 
ceeds in creating an illusion as vivid as anything by 
Dostoievsky. But his sense of form as a whole is 
often at fault; he runs off the main track to develop 
secondary episodes (Matthias’ affair with Venetia, 
for example) when everything should be trimmed to 
focus on Joan. And he needlessly sacrifices to the 
idols of the patent medicine tribe in the final murder 
episode, even though it effectively brings out a trait 
in Joan’s character or lack of it. And finally his 
writing as such is very uneven, hurried and dilute in 
spots. Yet the book, amorphous as it is, is too good 
to be missed, as novels go nowadays, for, as I said, 
the best parts are very good indeed. 


Ho a little cream-puff to top off with, one might 
try “The Tinder Box,’ by Miss Maria Thompson 
Davies. The book is written in the first person by a 
fluffy, kittenish, femininely self-conscious kind of 
girl that (theoretically) all men are supposed to 
adore. She returns to her native town in Tennessee 
—with a mission for Woman Suffrage—and settles 
all her neighbors’ love affairs, and, of course, her 
own. The book is on an agreeably small scale, as a 
cream-puff should be; if there were any more to it 
you might just begin to feel that your face was grow- 
ing sticky. 


ISS DAVIES, in her published writings, has 
achieved an altogether new kind of senti- 
mentality. It is, if we may so express it, a mixture of 
sentiment and militant feminism. There is everywhere 
visible in her work the assumption that despite the 
growing intellectuality of women, despite their en- 
larged cerebral horizon, they are still articulated and 
walking cream-puffs. She makes us feel that they 
are still partial to those terrible feminine qualities,— 
daintiness, ingenuousness, coquetry, and other allied 
attributes. We do not object to a single unfavored 
cream-puff, but we were, perhaps, a little dismayed 
to detect in this novel a slight touch of vanilla. 














Lady Victoria Pery, the first woman in Eng- 
land to loop the loop in the air 








Mr. Gustav Hamel in the machine with which he 
successfully “looped” with Lady Victoria Per. 














Mr. Hamel flying for the King and Queen at Windsor 


Looping the Loop at Windsor by Command of the King 


Panes 5 VICTORIA PERY, the beautiful daughter 
- _of the Countess of Limerick, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first noted society woman to 
loop the loop in England. While this fearless young 
Irishwoman is a keen follower of the hounds, and 
generally athletic, she is as popular in the ball room 


as she is on the hunting field. Lady Victoria per- 
formed her daring feat in the aeroplane of Mr. Gus- 
tav Hamel, also a great favorite in society. Mr. 
Hamel is here shown soaring at some height above 
Windsor Castle, in the loop the loop flight which he 
made at the express command of the King and Queen. 
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SPECIALLY noteworthy, amon, recent 
creations from the Tobey shops, is an 
exquisitely wrought tea table of solid St. Jago 
mahogany. 
Lovers of beautiful furniture will be inter- 
ested in visiting, our displays. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


New York: Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
Chicago: Wabash Avenue and Washington Street 
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The Woman 
of Fashion 
Must Travel 
and She 
must have a 
Convenient 


Trunk 





HIS is the season when fashionable women everywhere are 

planning their travels. They must be ready at the end of 

their journey to appear in costumes as fresh as if they had 
never left the luxurious closets of their boudoirs. 


There is one kind of trunk adapted to the needs of the woman 
of fashion—a trunk where each compartment is planned specially 
for the dainty articles of her wardrobe. 


PARKHURST’S WARDROBE TRUNKS 


are fitted with every possible convenience. Each dainty article 
from shoes and slippers to gowns and wraps find a place. 


Parkhurst Wardrobe Trunks are perfect in construction, made 
of the best materials, and sell at very reasonable prices. 


Send for illustrated catalog. 


J. F. PARKHURST & SON COMPANY 


Home Office: 3 Rowe Street, BANGOR, ME. 
151 Summer Street, BOSTON 325 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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Feel this 


surface 


It is scratchless--- marless 
’ —noiseless 


FELTOID 


Casters and Tips 


save floors and rugs. No 
dents and digs when your 
furniture is fitted with 
Feltoids. They work none 
of the damage so common 


to metal, wood, fibre and 


rubber casters. 


Feltoids are made of a 
specially treated material 
which is very firm and 
durable yet having a tread as 
resilient as a kitten’s paw. 
Genuine Feltoids have the 
name stamped on each wheel. 
Sold at furniture and hard- 
ware stores. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


aT semngnerer eon 
not supply you, 
send ae 25e¢ and 
we will mail you 
postpaid two séts 

of bf Feltoid Tips for 
commaptoation in 
your home. Send 
for booklet No. 15. 


The Burns & Bassick Company 








One of the many style gowns we clean 





E do the nice work — the beautiful gowns 
and robes that grace the ball and reception 
rooms—and back of our work is stamped our 
guarantee based on an experience of nearly a century. 


To get the best work promptly, telephone any of our offices. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co. 
|seabliehed Old Staten Island 
| Dyeing Establishment 


__Century — 


Executive 


Of fices 


334 Canal Street, New York 




















Dept. A Bridgeport, Conn. | 34 Stores in New York Over 1000 Agents 
\For Good Hair andLots of It | | We dye or clean everything for the wardrobe or home | 


M'SMASONS 


OLD ENGLISH HAIR TONIC 
AND SHAMPOO CREAM 


Kate Seaton Mason won international 
fame as a Hair Specialist by the use of 
these two preparations. Recommended by 
the Duchess of Marlborough, Mme. Melb 
and many distinguished men and women o' 
New York, London and Paris. 
There is nothing like 
them. At Drug and 
Dept. Stores in 
America. 


shampoo. 


The Paxton 
Toilet Co. 
Prop. 
Boston,Mass. 
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The Kind That’s Flat 
The Doric Hook and Eye is Sizes 0,1, 2, 3 and 4—white and 
“something new."’ Everywoman _ black. "Note well this trial offer: 
should know that it is the flattest A regular 10c card sent free on 
hook and eyemade. Youcouldn’t gan of 2c stamp and name of 
imagine anything better for dress ee pe dressmaker. State - 
fastening. Laps hooked with an color. Don’t deny 
Doric Hooks and Eyescan’t dress this finishing touch o 
es be distinguished perfection, but write E 
from sewed us. Why not 











ALWayYs ive le Vanity Fair three weeks’ 
Smedeaae w ou change your address. 
reds of ‘ad resses are changed each 
mouth and, therefore, in order to mes sure 
shyrur Ves vasiy Fair send us both the old 
dress three weeks care’ you 

change 9 jo residence. 
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FASHIONS: 
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VViILeE the Mosse 

“Quality Stand- 
ard of Half a Cen- 
tury” is adhered to in 
all our productions, 
new designs in Deco- 
| rative and Household 
| Linens are continually 
being added to our 
carefully prepared 
stock— for there are 
CHANGING 
STYLES in LINENS 


2s in other lines. 





{ HE present sea- 
“ son’s designs show 
a beautiful simplicity, 
as evidenced in our 


NEW !MPORTATIONS OF 


TABLE LINENS 
BED LINENS, TOWELS 
CENTERPIECES 
DOILIES, LUNCHEON & 
TEA SETS 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Artistic Monograms a Feature 


TROUSSEAUX 
= on APPROVAL 


UR out-of-town 
patrons may select 
Trousseaux with the ut- 
most facility, as we make 
approval shipments to any 
point in the United States 
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IN OUR DEPARTMENT OF 


CHILDREN’S 
APPAREL !Nraxex 


SPRING AND SUMMER. MODELS 
COATS, HATS, CAPS 
PLAY FROCKS 











Infants’ Layettes 
Hand-Trimmed 
Nursery Furnishings 


Gebrivder Mosse 
bec a te 


19 West 45th St. New 
NEW YORK 
BERLIN: 47-48 Jaegerstrasse 
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Does an Actor’s Role Affect His Personal Character ? 


By Lyn Harding, Recently Seen as Ilam Carve, in “The Great Adventure” 


UST how far does an actor's réle affect his per- 

sonal character? That is an interesting question! 
it is not easy to answer. Can his role affect an 
actor’s character? Does not the sunshine have its 
effect on men? 

But can you as easily say how far the sunny days 
go in making you what youare? No, none of us can. 

Offhand, I suppose one would say that his réle has 
not, and can not have, any influence upon an actor’s 
own personal character, I mean upon his ego, upon 
his real self. Am I a burglar or a brute because I 
played the part of Bill Sykes? I hope not. But—— 
There is unquestionably a “but” in this, and it is a 
big one. To paraphrase what Janet Cannot in “The 
Great Adventure” says, “An actor does not have to 
coddle his character but he must needs keep an eye 
upon it.” If an actor take his part seriously, it must 
have an influence upon him. 

Of course I do not expect that playing Ilam Carve 
will make me a great painter. But every day since I 
began to portray that most absent-minded personage 
I have become more and more absent-minded myself. 
Why? Because I had already a natural bent that 
way. That is a small and unimportant thing; but, 
perhaps, if I had had a natural tendency to burglary 
and brutality, Bill Sykes would have made me a 
burglar and a brute. 


DO NOT intend to suggest that actors and ac- 

tresses ever really become, even for the time they 
are on the stage, the actual characters taken in a 
play. I do not think they do. I would not like to 
myself. I have heard leading ladies say they com- 
pletely forget themselves and actually become, with 
all their thoughts and feelings, the character they are 
representing. The emotion and exhaustion they suf- 
fer after a big scene they take as proof of this. But 
the greatest actors I have known (and actresses, too, I 
have noticed) are usually so much themselves by the 
time they reach the wings, after even the most realis- 
tic passage of tragedy or pathos, that they can crack 
a joke or ask how the scene went! This idea of be- 
coming the character is all nonsense. 

Nor does an actor ever become the hero in real life 
merely because he plays the hero on the stage, nor 
the real villain because he is the stage villain. I would 
sooner say that the man who plays the villain on the 
stage is the more likely to be the real life hero. The 
influence of a réle on an actor’s character is far more 
subtle than that. I have seen women past the middle 


life play the part of a young girl and play it well, 
and I have never yet heard of one who found it 
made her a girl in real life, though I have heard it 
claimed as a sure preventive of gray hairs! The in- 
fluence is there, and is very marked. In so simple a 
case it is noticeable. It keeps the soul of the woman 
young, because it has developed the tendency to 
youthfulness which she must have naturally possessed 
and so has enabled her to retain her gift of portray- 
ing girlishness. Her soul still feels it though the body 
no longer owns it. 

The actor of experience, puts on his réle as lightly 
as he puts on a well-fitting coat and slips out of it 
as easily as he flings off a dressing gown. He does 
not become for a single instant the character he por- 
trays. I have myself played half a dozen absolutely 
different réles in the same week, and it would be 
absurd to suppose that I could become in real life 
such a monstrosity as a conglomeration of Master 
Ford in “The Merry Wives of Windsor”, Gratiano in 
“The Merchant of Venice”, Mercutio in “Romeo and 
Juliet”, Benedict in “Much Ado About Nothing”, 
Sir Andrew Ague-cheek in “Twelfth Night” and the 
Ghost in “Hamlet”! But some effect upon my mind and 
character was assuredly left by each of those charac- 
ters. What wasit? HowcanItell? Wedonot often 
know how we do so common a thing as catch a cold. 


CTORS never really forget that they are only 
acting. If they did, they would very soon hear 
from the stage-manager. Sometimes, carried away by 
the realism of a moment, one may almost forget. 
Once, for example, when playing Bill Sykes I hap- 
pened to strike Nance really quite hard in the face. 
Bill Sykes intended to strike her hard, and he was 
not sorry. But I had not quite become Bill Sykes. 
I was at once overwhelmed with distress when I 
knew that I had hurt Miss Collier. The dear girl 
fined me a dish of strawberries and cream and for- 
gave me. In her heart, I fancy, she thought that for 
the moment I had forgotten I was only an actor and 
had become the real Bill Sykes. The unfortunate 
blow was merely an accident, that was all. If I had 
become Bill Sykes I would not have felt sorry about it. 
What then is the effect and the danger of réle on 
character? To play a part properly, an actor must 
get into complete sympathy with his réle. He is to 
be the link between the world of imagination and the 
world of reality. He cannot possibly create a per- 
fect illusion in the minds of his audience unless his 


soul is perfectly in touch with a real character. Hence 
the idea that a good actor does not act a part but is 
it. He must not be a mere abstract idea Personified, 
a sort of intellectual diagram of the character. He 
must be a veritable person, living on the stage with 
individual distinctness and rounded out with personal 
attributes as in real life. It is in obtaining this that 
the effect on his own character comes along, where 
his réle is a strong one. 


I DO NOT know what is the practice of other 

actors in obtaining this effect of realism in a 
réle. My own general rule is to build up my rédles on 
some real person, some one whom I know, or can 
get to know well. I do not take a little here and; 
little there, and make up an imaginary man to fit ¢ 
character. I take a living man, the nearest repre- 
sentative I can find in real life of the sort of charac- 
ter I want, and by reproducing all his little visible 
peculiarities I know I can make a real man. But to 
give life to him, one must have much more than just 
his visible peculiarities. To give him real flesh and 
blood, one must get down to work, put oneself in his 
place, at any rate mentally if not physically, get his 
atmosphere, his environment, and, so, even his 
thoughts. It is this that brings its effect on an actor's 
own character. 


AKE a réle like that of Bill Sykes. In order to re- 

produce that big, strong ruffian properly one has to 
reproduce mentally the very environment that made 
him Bill Sykes. One has to attune one’s mind down 
to his thoughts and ideas. Assuredly, then, if one has 
any innate grossness, crookedness or malignity of dis- 
position, such a schooling as this would have its 
effect. It is not easy to sink oneself into the vices 
and meannesses of the world, if only for a little while 
each day, and not be affected by them. How far the 
effect goes depends on the seeds already in the actor's 
soul awaiting only the opportunity of cultivation. 
The extent of the danger depends on the actor's 
strength of will and on his power to turn to other 
thoughts. Happily, the actor usually has strong anti- 
dotes to help him. It is usually some natural tend- 
ency to idealism which has taken him into his pro- 
fession, and there is so much idealism in. his work. 
But, all the while an actor must keep his eye on his 
own character if his work is to be such that not only 
his own life but the lives of those who see him on 
the stage are to be the better and the happier for it. 
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Individuality in Footwear | 
Style - Quality - Comfort | 
ISTINCTIVE footwear | 

for women of taste | 

and discrimination. 


| Smart shoes made to your order 
| to harmonize with your gown, 











| your hat, or your wrap. 








Write for Catalogue D showing over 











How 


"Chic" 
Your Little Girl Will | 
Look in This 


A dainty frock of pure white 
French linen with vest embroid- 
ered in pink. Buttons and 
buckle are of white pearl and tie ] 





of rose velvet. Collar and cuffs 
of Irish Crochet. 
$20. 

Hat of natural colored tan leg- 
horn trimmed with pink buds 
and rose velvet; same as tie on 
dress. Special price $15. 

We have a great variety of 
charming hats and gowns for 
ladies as well as children. Write 
to us for suggestions. 


THE LITTLE QUEEN 


Telephone 4705 Bryant 
56 West 46th St., New York 


Special price 



























MADAME GARDNER, Mgr. 
26 West 38th Street 
New York 


Booklet 1914 mailed on request 


The uncorseted effect is still 
in demand by the woman of 
fashion. But the styles in 
corsets are changing a little. 
Here are two good examples 
of the new styles. 

The corset on the left—a rub- 
ber slip-on—of light weight, 
costs $10 up. 

The right-hand Model Maude 
is $8 up. Slightly boned. 





50 exclusive and attractive models. 


E. Blaves 


Ladies’ Custom Shoes 
9-11 West 29th St. New York 





Two Buckle Lace Oxford. Edward Hayes pat- 
ent June 25, 1907.. Made in any leather or 
colors. Louis XV or Cuban heels, any height. 
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“Your figure is wonderful! A girl of 
twenty might be proud of it. How in the 
world do you keep your youthful lines?” 
said a woman to a friend who was nearing 
the three-score mark. 

“It is no miracle, nor yet the result of 
fasting,” replied the other, “ simply a matter 
of buying the best corset and wearing it 








Dealers 
Everywhere 





on Ion 


CORSETS JY 


properly. Learning long ago that-an erect 
and_graceful carriage is the hall mark of 
youth, I found that the BON TON corset 
would so control my figure, that it could 
not possibly fall into elderly lines, so of 
course | have worn it ever since with the 
result that my figure certainly does belie 
my gray hair.” 








Price 


$3 to $25 





ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


New York Office and “Salon du BON TON,” 39 West 34th Street 
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Ice-Hockey at St. Paul’s School 


(Continued from page 52) 





thirteen regular teams; 
each of them plays a 
series of four games 
with the other clubs. 
This means that nearly 
300 boys play hockey 
regularly for more than 
a third of the school 
year. It also means 
that St. Paul’s has nine 
hockey rinks of regu- 
lation size, upon which 
are played 130 or 140 
regular scheduled 
games. Besides this, 
there are scores of daily 
scrub games on every 
available piece of ice. As 
previously mentioned, 
the rinks are kept clear 
of snow by a corps of 
mer under contract, 
using ice plows and 
planers, by which the 
surface is kept in a 
condition of glassy 
smoothness. 





HE coaching is 
done by the mas- 
ters, many of whom 
have been playing the 


hockey captain 


W. A. Willetts, St. Paul’s 
‘090, this year’s Harvard 











simple expedient of 
placing boards around 
the sidelines, and turn. 
ing on the hose unti] 
the surface is covered 
with a few inches of 
water. If a simple icg 
planer is at hand, it is 
a very easy matter to 
keep the surface in first 
class condition—much 
easier, indeed, than the 
incessant watering and 
rolling necessary to 
maintain even a fairly 
good tennis court. Al- 
though few American 
schools, enjoy the same 
magnificent winter 
weather as St. Paul’s— 
even so, it is possible in 
most of them to secure 
a good many days of 
play during the winter, 


| F Goed of the very 
best hockey play- 





A game in progress. One of the inter-club hockey matches at 
St. Paul’s school at Concord. The goalkeeper has stopped a 
try for goal and passed the puck out to one of his own men 


ers have been too light 
and frail for football, 
On skates, however, 
their lack of physical 
force is often offset by 





game for years. Even 
the youngest boys are 
taught the fine points of the game. That is why, 
each year, there are so many proficient candidates for 
the school team and the club teams. St. Paul’s play- 
ers are taught four things: to skate fast, to dodge, to 
handle the stick, and to cover the opponent. These, 
together with team play and the necessary defensive 
formations, are all that is necessary, for with these 
fundamentals, the boy’s intuition can always be de- 
pended upon to do the rest. About three hundred 
dozen hockey sticks are made every year in Canada 
for St. Paul’s school. The model found most attrac- 
tive by St. Paul’s players is in great demand through- 
out the country. 

The spectacular qualities of hockey, as a game for 
the spectator, need no mention here. Of all games it 
is the most picturesque, even when played indoors 


with artificial light. The pictures accompanying this 
article give some idea of the far more attractive 
qualities of the game when played out of doors at 
St. Paul’s School. All the matches participated in by 
the school team, as well as the more important club 
games, draw a large “gallery” of enthusiastic specta- 
tors. Notice that the snapshot on this page shows al- 
most all the onlookers dressed to play. They are 
looking at a game which is being played in the in- 
tervals of their own sport. 


Y comparison with a good many other games—of 
which golf and, of course, polo, are the two ex- 
amples which come first to mind—hockey is by no 
means expensive. It may be played by any school 
which maintains one or more tennis courts, by the 


their speed and agility, 
One word about the 
more unsatisfactory part of hockey—body-checking, 
It is not taught or encouraged at St. Paul’s School, 
Those who have witnessed the school’s games with 
the leading college teams—and St. Paul’s has to its 
credit several victories over Harvard, Yale andPrince- 
ton—have been struck by the fact that body-check- 
ing is not in evidence. This is because the coachers 
feel that body-checking is not hockey; and, as a prac- 
tice, it is resorted to only by teams that have been 
coached to win at any cost. Who has ever seen 
“Hobey” Baker body-check an opponent? He is con- 
sidered the greatest player in the United States to- 
day, but he has never resorted to tactics of this kind, 
A strong effort is being made now among St. Paul’s 
boys to prohibit body-checking, and in another year 
we look for its abolition. 


















Ganesh Forehead Strap 
($4. $5) for removing 

forehead lines; the Gan- 
esh Chin Strap ($s, $6.50) 
for reducing the “double” chin 


fiesh—a charming, natural complexion. 


The tissues must also be carefully treated. Over-strain, worry, fatigue and lack 
of nourishment will cause the muscles to relax and droop, making lines cnd_hol- | 
lows in parts of the face where roundness and smoothness can be easily obtained 
and maintained by the proper use of the preparations described below or by personal 


treatments at Mrs. Adair’s Salon. 


Ganesh Preparations for Self-Treatment 


FOR LOOSE SKIN AND EYE PUFFI- 
NESS. Ganesh Eastern Diable Skin 
Tonic, $5, $2, 75c, splendid skin tonic, 
tones and strengthens; enables skin to 


FOR CHAPPED OR ROUGHENED SKIN. 
Ganesh Eastern Balm Cleansing Cream, 
$3, $1.50, 75c, unequalled as a face 


cleanser and skin food; good for the 

most sensitive skins. withstan’é hot 
sun exposure; 

TO RESTORE WHITE SKIN. Ganesh the oa” 

Lily Sulphur Lotion removes all red- REMOVING 


ness and leaves the skin white and 
firm. $2.50, $1.50. 

TO REMOVE BLACKHEADS. Ganesh 
Beauty Sachets, to be used instead of 
soap. Box of 20, $2.50. 

TO PROTECT THE SKIN AGAINST 
COLD. Ganesh Parisian Beauty Neige 
Cream contains no grease, makes the 
skin like satin, and protects it against 
cold winds; good to use before powder- 
ing. Made in three colors, Pink, Cream ize | 
and White. $1.50. 2.25, 


night and 


Any of the Above Preparations Will be Mailed, Carefully Packed, Upon Receipt of Price, 


Mrs. Adair’s Muscle Strapping Treatments 
for the tissues, as described above, are undeniably invigorating and incomparable 
to any other mode of facial culture. Administered by her personally trained English 
Assistants. Treatments at the Salen are $2.50 each, or less by the course. 


: Explains the Fallacy of 
Superficial Skin Treatments 


Natural beauty is more than skin deep. 
The very essentials of a fair countenance are 
deeply imbedded in the tissues and muscles un- 
derlying the outer cutis, A change, for good or 
bad, in the complexion or the contour of the 
face will have its cause below the skin itself. 


Treatments for the complexion which merely af- 
fect the superficial cuticle of the skin are more 
than worthless. With the preparations given be- 
low, the skin is cleansed, fed, nourished and deeply 
treated in a scientific manner, giving a good, healthy bloom and texture to the 


LINES. 

Muscle Oil feeds the tissues and fills out | 
all hollows and lines and makes the } 
skin healthy. 5 | 
TO SOFTEN THE SKIN. Ganesh Cream | 
for Hands, will soften a coarse skin and 
leave it white and velvety. $1. 

TO INCREASE SIZE 
BUST. Ganesh ‘‘Juno”’ is a special tis- 
sue food, and if rubbed into the skin 
morning, will increase the 
size and firmness of the neck or bust. 

$1.25. 


$5, $2.50, $1 





rooms, cold winds and 
good for puffiness under 


Ganesh Eastern 





OF NECK AND 








Isn’t this a really charming model? 
Made of our new Cellcloth—a fabric 
like tricot, only it doesn’t stretch. In 
white or dainty pink. Nearly boneless; 
and those elastic gores are wonderfully 





A Free Copy of Mrs. Adair’s Lecture Book Awaits Your Kind Request. 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York TELEPHONE 2839 


MURRAY HILL 
LONDON, 92 New Bond Street, W 
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easy. You will gladly pay the price—$10.00. 
Sold in most good places. Let us send you a 
complete Smart Set Catalogue, showing all the styles. 


SMART SET CORSET CO. 120 East 16th Street, New York 
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“As Delicate as a Rose Leaf” 


Papier Poudre 
“Lehcaresor” 


is a delightful accessory to 


“Miladi’s Toilet” 


A leaf from this little book of 
delicately perfumed toilet pow- 
der, spread on soft especially 
prepared paper, passed over the 
face or hands with a gentle 
pressure removes all dust and 
grease, leaving a soft bloom and 
a refreshing feeling to the skin. 
Made in two sizes, to 
fit the Purse, and four 
shades — White, Rose, 
Rachel andSunburnTint 


25 and 50 cents 
Other productions of famous 
foreign perfumers 


Dorin’s 
Rouge Framboise 


is a delicately perfumed rouge adapted 
to give the “ruddy glow of robust 
health’’—the latest creation of Dorin 
of Paris—originator of the famous “La 
Dorine,” “Rouge Brunette,” etc. 


Standard size, per Box 50 cents 
Fancy boxes in many styles with mirror 
From 75c to $1.00 
Brocard’s “Milaja” 
(La Charmante) 


is a Russian perfume prepared by the 
famous Societe Brocard of Moscow. 
It has a particularly delicate and lasting 
fragrance and ag, aw had in Extract, 
Eau de Toilette, Poudre de Riz and a 
very fine quality of Toilet Soap at the 
leading druggists and department stores 
everywhere at moderate prices. All 
our importations are 


“Sold by your favorite shop” 


Would you like this 


“NULLOS” 
Bridge Score Pad? 
(Illustrated Below) 

Printed in colors, with the latest 
rules, including the new declara- 
tion, ‘ Vudlos”; it will be gladly 
sent to anyone on receipt of 10 
cents in stamps or coin, to cover 

the cost of mailing. 


F. R. ARNOLD & CO. 
Sole Importers 
5A West 22nd St., New York 


























Artistic Dresses 


F you desire to ex- 
press your personality 


in dres 
a gown 


11% West 37th St., 
New York. 





Creator of 





s, 1 will build you 
with the latest 


French ideas, but adapt- 
ed to your individuality. 


| assemble 


highe 
ments 
‘Fashion 
-4 greatest 
and 
them 


the 
st achieve- 
of the 
World’s 
artists 
use 

in 


my work, 


Charming Afte 


r- 


noon Gown from 


Evening Gown 
from 


Distinctive 

Blouses for 

tailored suits 
trem $2 


Workmanship Perfect. 


“Gowns Made To Order Only.” 





This llus- 
tration ’ 
Shows 
Beauty 

Box 


Size 


Contains a liberal supply of 
the Famous Marinello Beau- 
tifiers. Preparations that build 


“¥ remarkably beautiful complexions. 


Used by over 2,000 professional 
cosmeticians—sold and highly 
Tecommended by over 1,000 
beauty shops—prized by more 
than a million discriminating 
women. 


MotorCream Lettuce Cream 
Whitening Cream 
Geranium Jelly Tooth Paste 
Face Powder and Soap 


ve —all put up in a dainty package, all yours free—that you may see how they 


soften, 


detail. 


tfect complexion. 


Yours free—with 


shops. In a plain, understandable manner 
our own hands, 


ealthy hair. 


You are told just what to do and just how to do it. 
mastered. The treatments are easily applied. 


whiten, cleanse and clear up the skin—how they 

the Marinello Beauty 
follow illustrations and charts and distinct directions this book teaches the proper 

home application of the facial aren methods 

Marinello 

home, with the help of 

soft skin and beautiful, 


reserve a naturally 
ook. With easy-to- 


so successfully employed in the 
it tells how, ht in your own 


, you can regain or retain a clear, velvety, 
Every step of every treatment is explained in 


The methods are quickly 


For a limited time this helpful book is offered for two dimes and 


three two-cent stamps (to pay postage). 
W. The Beauty Box will be sent free 


Send for it today— 
with the Beauty Book, 


THE MARINELLO COMPANY  Dept.55 = Mallers Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ANY GOWN Ww ON ANY PAGE 


Any gown in these pages may be yours, whether 
shown in “What They Wear in Vanity Fair” or on 


any other page from the front cove 


r to the back. The 


Vogue Pattern Service will cut the pattern to your 


measurements—making, in your si 
replica of the desired gown. Price 


ze, a tissue paper 
s: $4 for complete 


costume, $3 for three-quarter length wrap or coat, 


and $2 for either waist or skirt. 
blanks and complete information 


VOGUE PATTERN 


443 Fourth Avenue 


For measurement 
address: 


SERVICE 
New York City 











Exclusive Styles 
Formerly at 
27 West 38th Street, New York 


Now located at 


20 West 57th Street 


Our larger and better appointed shop 
was made necessary by the growth of our 
business. However, the same moderate 
prices prevail. 

Here is a 


Charming 
Afternoon 


Summer 
Dress 


of flowered dimity 
voile. The skirthas 
a fashionable three- 
flounce effect, while 
the bodice is cun- 
ningly finished at 
neck with pretty 
crossbar embroidery, 
Girdle and sash of 
satin adds another 
nice touch. 


An awfully 


Attractive Blouse 


of chiffon voile with beautiful vestee 
and back panel of dotted Swiss pattern 
of marquisette. Reasonably priced al 


$5.75 


Most satisfactory 
Utility 
Skirt 


of white ratine, the 
latest cut with smart 
tunic effect. 


Special 


$5.75 





It is suggested that you 
clip this advertisement 
and bring it with you. 






































A newcomer among sleeve-valve motors: the 
Willys-Knight 40-45 h.p. 5-passenger touring car 


ROBABLY no device has yet been invented which 

will make the stealing of a car entirely impossible 
granted that the thieves have enough time in which 
to operate, but as the majority of automobile thefts 
are quick “jobs” in which the machine is driven off 
from the curb while the occupants are temporarily 
absent, any device which will substantially delay the 
starting of the car, unless one has the key, must serve 
a highly useful purpose. When it is remembered that 
the theft of cars worth $500,000 is a yearly matter in 
New York City alone, it can be seen that the field is 
an important one. It is reasonable also to expect that 
the enjoyment of the “joy riding” chauffeur might be 
considerably curtailed by devices of the kind de- 
scribed. 

If you have ever had the dreary experience of hav- 
ing a wet umbrella weep an unpleasant puddle on 
the floor of your car, you will appreciate the thought- 
fulness of one of the automobile makers in providing 
against this contingency. By means of an improved 
holder of oxidized silver the umbrella is allowed 
to drain through an opening in the floor of the car 
to the uncomplaining highway. Another considerate 
bad weather innovation is a “three-way” switch con- 
trolling the dome light of the tonneau. By this ar- 
rangement the driver can operate this light without 
alighting from the car. 


NE OF the odd and useful new accessories is an 

electric “trouble lamp,’ which can be attached 
to any part of the engine or chassis by simply put- 
ting it there. The trouble lamp is, of course, just 
what its name implies. It is an electric bulb attached 
to an extension wire which can be used to illuminate 
the motor and other parts under the bonnet or car 
body when there is trouble at night. The particular 
trouble lamp in question has, in addition, a magnetic 


Motors 
and Motor Lore 


(Continued from page 56) 


attachment which makes it cling to any metal por- 
tion of the car to which it is touched. This leaves 
the exploring motorist free to use both hands in right- 
ing the trouble—if he has discovered it. 

An interesting feature of the newest open models 
of several of the prominent makes of gasoline cars is 
cloth instead of leather upholstery. Cloth and more 
delicate fabrics such as silk and satin have long been 
used in limousines, landaulets and other closed 
models, but its use in touring cars is a novelty of 
1914. The effect to the eye is decidedly pleasing, 
especially as it is possible to harmonize the interior 
with the exterior color scheme more closely with 
cloth than with leather. This is one of the reasons 
for its adoption by some makers. 


THER reasons are more utilitarian. The cloth, it 

is said, is more comfortable in all seasons; less 
hot in Summer and less grewsomely chilly in Winter. 
Moreover, it is intended to do away largely with the 
use of slip or dust covers. As every motorist knows, 
the upholstery of his touring car is not in evidence 
during a large portion of the year because, with the 
advent of Summer touring and dusty runs, slip cov- 
ers promptly shake off the surrounding moth balls 
and take their place, in the tonneau at least, there to 
stay to the obliteration of the upholstery for several 
months. The cloth used for open car linings is of a 
hard, close weave but not in the least slippery, and it 
is likely to be seen on many a smart touring car this 





To any single department—motors, for in- 
stance—Vanity Fair can naturally allot only a 
very small portion of its pages. It is, however, 
always ready to take up in correspondence 
with its readers any matters of motor interest. 
We shall be glad not only to answer questions 
and secure catalogues, but, if you desire, to aid 
you in the selection of cars and accessories, and 
to keep you informed of the latest innovations 
and developments in the automobile world. A 
postal card will always bring you the name of 
the manufacturer of articles described in this 
or any other department of Vanity Fair, and 
advice as to where they can be purchased. 























Disc-and-bell signal to warn motorists of ap- 
proaching trains on the Lehigh Valley Railroad 


Spring and Summer. A variation which looks rather 
well and seems practical is to finish the driver’s seat, 
or rather the whole front seat and its back, in leather, 
while the tonneau is treated in cloth. 


MERICAN cyclecars are already spreading far 

afield. One maker of these little vehicles has 
made arrangements to sell cars in Nome, Alaska; Ma- 
nila; San Jose, Costa Rica; Honolulu; San Juan, 
Porto Rico; Delft, Holland, and St. Petersburg. The 
latitudes in which the machines are to operate extend 
from 66 degrees North to 14 degrees South. The 
drivers will wear every shade of costume from Eski- 
mo furs to the Philippine Sarong. 


HE February blizzards gave people in the East 

many opportunities for observation of the relative 
worth of motor trucks and horse-drawn wagons, un- 
der adverse conditions. The streets of New York 
were the scenes of many maroonings. The heavier 
trucks with their wide-tread tires pressed down the 
snow until it was hard and slippery and afforded no 
hold. Some of the lighter trucks had not power 
enough to force their wheels through the drifts. 


5 he horses on the other hand, with their compara- 
tively small hoofs, were able to cut through the 
surface of the snow and lift their feet out of the deep 
spots. All this, however, can in no way be construed 
as an argument against the motor truck—since 
weather conditions such as those which we passed 
through last month only come, according to the 
newspapers, at quarter century intervals. And anyway, 
the motor truck has behind it not only the sympathy 
of the humane societies, but reams of statistics 
(gleaned from the records of stores and factories) 
which prove conclusively that the horse is out of it. 





GOWNS-—WRAPS--CORSETS 


UNUSUALLY LARGE 
IMPORTATIONS 


for all occasions. 
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Canton Crepe Model 





J very latest designs and models of modish Z| 
All hand-tailored Corsets, Bust and Hip Reducers of Bust > } 
Price, $30 Porters. | bo 
ry et nn oo | U 
2 ; Cra aa ak ek ‘e Jt RX. 


‘ See mai Tailored B Blouses, Lingerie and 
\ == Summer Frocks, i in very dainty models 


A Novel Feature of This Season’s Offering: 


Imported Summer Frocks 


at 
Most Reasonable Prices 
This special rj is made abroad ex- 
positively will not be exhibited elsewhere 


Orders to measurements will be imported 
and delivered within six weeks. 


30 West 39th Street 
New York City 


wigs for a copy of the Mood Portfolic containing 
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Wraps, Tailored 





50 cents 
by mail 
postpaid 


The Only Good Rouge 
a] Is The One That Cannot Be Detected 


is a liquid rouge that will not harm the most 
delicate skin. 
will not come off except with the use of soap 
and water. 


You will find it in New York at 


405 Broadway, 
Ee ee eC name 


LIQUIDERMA 


It will give a natural blush and 


Wanamaker’s 
Stern Bros. McCreery’s 
Gimbel Bros. Hearn’s 
Liggett’s Drug Stores 
or send direct to 


The Derma Co., Inc. 
New York 


Macy’s 
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KV. DARSY, Dept. “D,” 14 West 47th Street, NEW YORK 


Dr. Dys’ pBarawia are also for sale at STERN BROTHERS, N. Y. 


SS aN SS eo =. SW : Ne; Bypass “ 
G 


—P 


Ay 

*‘More real results than I % 
obtained anywhere else in J 
. 45 yi 
America or Europe, Vy 
exclaimed a prominent society woman. p 


Permanency is the true result sought in the 
correction or improvement of all complexion 
disfigurements treated at Darsy’s 
arsy uses exclusively the "Produits Esthe- 
tique du Dr. Dys—the most efficacious of all 
French remedial preparations and the equ: ally 
famous Sonya preparations—to alter conditions 
beneath the epidermis. and restore the tissues 
toa beciaanqatly healthy condition. 
Treatments at Darsy’s cost $2.00 each, with 
special prices for various courses. 


Dr. Dys’ Own ook from the French, Free 


Dars: offers American women a_transla- 
“Plus Se Belle’ eg book that tells 
of the toilette secrets French women. 
Write for a copy 
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55 H.P. “BIG FOUR” 
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THE ARISTOCRAT of the TOWN CARS 


Fiat 20°F. P.- 


Turns without backing in crosstown streets 


Recognized as the World’s Standard Town Car through the luxury of its 
upholstery, the silence of its mechanism, and the elegance of its body and lines. 


Comfort and smartness, combined with monobloc (one piece) construction motor 
insures absolute silence in operation and eliminates all nerve-racking noises. 


Handsomest lines, most luxurious upholstery, most restful riding. The Fiat is 
known in Europe and America as the most practical car for the conservative buyer. 


PRICES: 
20 H. P. Town Car, Closed Body aft te vei he $4700 
“Light Thirty,” Touring, 5 bed ° . * 3500 
35 H. P. Touring Car - - iz : : 4100 
55 H. P. Big Four Touring Car - - - «- -] 4500 
5041: P; Six Teng Car i002 005 ie eee 5100 


All prices include complete equipment 


Fiat Cars are creations, not copies. Each Fiat agency will be glad to 
demonstrate every car mentioned im this list of Spring models. 


FIAT MOTOR SALES COMPANY 


Broadway and 57th St., New York 95 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
838-841 Boylston St., Boston 26-28 Snow St., Providence, R. I. 
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' and keep them soft. 





Lillian. ‘Russell s Own 
Goilet ‘Preparations 





reparations on the market, 
I was largely influenced by a 
desire to help womankind gen- 
erally, as I have helped myself. 


rt placing My Own Toilet : 
| P ; 


This decided me also to price 
them moderately, and _ conse- 
quently, my preparations are 
within the reach of all women 
who wish to benefit from my 
large experience. 





Remember, these are My Own 
Toilet Preparations, made by 
own chemist, under my personal 
direction, and personally recom- 
mended by me. 


init 








My Own Skin Nutrient 
Will make the skin firm and refine 
its quality. Price $1.50 


My Own Smooth Out 


An Astringent and Healing Cream. — 
Willsmooth from yourfacethoselittle — 
wrinklesthat annoy you. Price $1.50 


My Own Skin Rejuvenator 
for a dry or sallow skin. Will 
circulate the blood and revive old 
tissues. Price $1.50 


My Own Cleansing Cream 


- Will cleanse and whiten your face. 


Price $1.00 
My Own Purity Face Powder 


Very pure and of a healing quality. — 
Price $1.00 2 
My Own Lip Rouge : 


Will prevent your lips from chapping ~ 
Price $ .50 — 


i Lillian Russell’s Beauty Box 


~ neatly and attractively packed. 







© let. If you wish it, write direct to 





ML TELM TTT NNT 7 Sel 


Containing all the above preparations 


Price $5.00 


Any of the above on sale at Park 


'& Tilford's, Maison Maurice, Fifth 


Fifth Avenue; © 
Stern Brothers, R. H. Macy & Co., = 
Gimbel Bros. and James Drug Stores. 

I will be glad to send you my book- 


UM 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 
2160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
IMPORTANT — My own are the 
only toilet preparations which are 
authorized to use my name or like- 
ness, and have my endorsement. 
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Never Such 
Traveling 
Comfort 


as This 
Wit the new 
HARTMANN 
Berth-High, your clothing 
is not only kept fresh and 
unwrinkled, but with the 


“‘padded”’ hinged top and the removable accessories 
trays, your garments are always instantly available. 


HARTMANN 
Wardrobe Trunks 


B,VEN in the cramped steamer state- 
room, the garment section 
of the trunk can be kept open 
while the lid of the trunk is 
closed and located under the 
berth out of the way. 
men’s, wemen’s, and 
combination styles. 


On sale at leading trunk 
and department stores 
Patented in U.S. and foreign countries 


The HARTMANN TRUNK CO. 
(Inc.) 
Manufacturers also of the Hart- 
mana RITE-HITE Wardrobe Trunk 
Chicago, Racine, New York 


Licensed Manufacturers in Canada:--The M. Langmuir 
Company of Toronto, Limit 





Scene at the Arc 
de Triomphe, Paris 



















Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


**Good-Bye,old Hook and Eye!” 


tie consider these advantages of 
the Koh-i-noor Dress Fastener, 
Can’t come unfastened. You button 
yourself up. Adds to fit and appear- 
ance and makes a flat, smooth seam, 
No points to catch lace or hair. Can't 
rust or pull off in wringer. Can’t tear 
the finest fabric. 





Reg. U. 8S, Pat. Off. 

Look for the letters K:1:N:—none other 
contains the Waldespring, the patented 
part necessary for security. 
date garments, At the notion coun 
10c for a card of 12. 13 sizes, black and 
ite. Write us name of your dealer and 
we'll send you our Premium » show- 
ing gifts redeemable for the coupons on 
each card. 


Waldes & Co., Makers, 137R Fifth Ave. N.Y. 


“The World's Greatest Dress Fastener Factories” 
Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw London 
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The well - dressed woman blesses and benefils 
herself—and the world—for she adds to its joys. 


Naiad Dress Shields 


add the fina] assurance of cleanliness and sweetness. 
They are a necessity to the woman of delicacy, refinement 
and good judgment. Naiad Dress Shields are hygienic 
and scientific. They are absolutely free from rubber 
with its unpleasant odor. They can be quickly sterilized 
by immersing in boiling water for a few seconds only. 
The only shield as good the day it is bought as the day 
it is made. 


Made in all sizes to fit every requirement of Woman’s Dress. 
At stores or sample pair on receipt of 25c. Every pair guaranteed. 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., New York 
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The new boneless silk tricot 
Mme. Schwartz personally supervises 
all fittings 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 


Now 11 East 47th Street, New York 
Formerly 12 West 39th Street 
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Ladies’ Hairdressers 


YOU R HAI R ~w'"ls it losing any of its original love- 


liness ? 

Will its lack of beauty mar your 
pleasure during the busy social 
season now in full swing? 

You will not be at your best, 
though you are naturally beautiful 
and your gown a “dream,” unless 
your coiffure is good. 


OUR WONDERFUL 
‘*TRANSFORMATION”’ 


is the perfection of the natural, 
and you can dress it in any fash- 
ion as you would your own hair. 
It is made of superior, soft and 
wavy French hair. 


Hair Merchants 





Call and personally inspect our 
large establishment, which _ is 
equipped to give excellent service 
in the following departments: 


Hair Dressing Hair Dyeing Manicuring 


Scalp Treatment by Specialists 


“DERNIER CRI DE PARIS” 


Colored transformations of any shade to match your gowns 


CLUZELLE BROTHERS 


12-14 West 37th St. NEW YORK Near Fifth Avenue 
Tel. 4191-2 Greeley 


Our Correspondence and Mail Order Department is equipped to give prompt 
and satisfactory service. New Booklet just out, sent upon request. 


Massaging 
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Imported 
Dress Cottons 


We are showing for the approaching season a most inter- 
esting collection of the above materials gathered from the 
best European makers. 


The fabrics and colorings are, we believe, absolutely 
correct and we doubt if the collection is equalled in this 
country. 





Reg. Trade Mark 


French Crepe, white and all colors, 40 in., at .55 yard. 
Japanese Crepe, white and colors, 30 in., at .25 and .65 yard. 
Silk and Cotton Crepe, white and colors, 40 in., at .95 yard. 


Bulgarian Crepe (Heavy), white and colors, 40 in., at 
$1.00 yard. 


French Eponge, white and colors, 44 in., at .85 and .95 
yard; in Tartan Plaids, $1.50 yard; in black and white 
effects, 45 in., at $1.25 yard. 

Ratine Suitings in a variety of check and small plaid 
effects, 42 in., at .85 to $1.50 yard. 

French Crepes and Rice Cloths in Buttonette and Nub 
effects, in white and colors, 42 in., at $1.25 yard. 
“Duvetyn”, the newest fabric in white and a complete 
range of new Paris shades, 44 in., at $1.50 and $3.00 yard. 


“Golfine”, another new fabric, comes also in white and 
colors, 40 in., at $2.25 yard, 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N.Y. 























YOU MAY DANCE 


and bend your body in all sorts of 
postures, but the beauty of 


YOUR CORSET LINES 


will always remain if your corset is 


BONED with**WALOHN” 


Only genuine if “Walohn” is stamped onevery strip 
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Brassiere 
Vogue 


In fabric, trimming 
and design, the bras- =="> 
siere has undergone ~\ 
a transformation. 

Fashion’s insistence on 
relaxed lines and the 
diaphanous upper por- Style 
tion of the gowns, calling No. 26 
for a decorative as well Price 
as a substantial founda- $1.50 | 







Onromanaenty 


tion — have brought 
about this innovation. 
The designer and maker 
of the 


A. P. Brassiere Directoire 


shows in the entire line a thorough comprehension of 
every figure and fabric requirement. 
On sale at all the best shops 
Write for 1914 Style Booklet illustrating new and attractive models 


G. M. POIX, Inc., 
Originators of the Open Front Brassiere 
50-52-54 Columbia Heights, Dept. D, Brooklyn, N. Y- 
Tel. Main 3700 
New York Salesroom, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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SPRING and SUMMER FOOTWEAR 



















Serve this new 


KNOX 
Maple Rice Parfait 


¥% envelope Knox Sparkling 
Bes: 





Gelatine 
2 cups cooked rice 1 cup milk 
34 pintcream_ 1 cup chopped nuts 


1 cup maple or brown sugai 


Patent Leather, white binding, Patent Leather Vamp, Grey 


Soften gelatine in the milk and 


dissolve in the hot rice. Add steel ornament on side. Spanish $4 98 Suede back or Black Brocaded 
s| ser ——, LW - ey heel, turn soles . . 2... — back, Spanish heel. Also in 50 
2 ne cream whipped until thick, a 
| and the chopped nuts. Flavor Black Calf with Grey Suede $4 50 
with vanilla or lemon, pack in perk a ee 


ice, or in cool weather set out 


: of doors. e. 
1 - 


‘| GELATINE 


MAKES | 

DESSERTS JELLIES 
PUDDINGS SALADS 
"MAYONNAISE — DRESSING 
| | SHERBETS ICE-CREAMS 























Patent Leather Vamp, Grey Colonial Turn Sole, Black Calf, 

Suede back with steel ornament Kidney Heel. Also in Tan 

on side. Spanish heel turn $ 4 98 Calf, Mat Kid, Patent Leather. 

OMS. 2 soe we ss a Brown or Grey Suede with wood 3 85 
Coben tee 26 oo eee es ame 
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CANDIES 
a é Illustrated Recipe Book 
3 FREE 





for your grocer’s name. Pint 
‘ Sam ple(enough to try the recipe 
a above) for 2 cent stamp and 
: grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
31 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Patent Leather Blucher. welted 
sole. Cuban heel. Also in $ 3 50 
Dull Calf and Tan Calf . . — 


Patent Leather or Gun metal 
Pump. Turn sole, Spanish heel $ 3 20 











Silk Hosiery, all colors, 95c and $1.50. 


Silk Hosiery, dyed to match color of 
gown from sample, $2.00. 














A large assortment of «rhinestone and 
steel cut buckles and ornaments. 


Send Us Your Name and 


we will write you explain- 


The Marvel Waver 


| which makes PERFECT 
marcel waves -- now the 
rage. 

A new invention, desi 





Send for Catalogue V of 
New Spring and Summer 
Models 


VE, before 
| known to hairdressers 
only. 


| Agents wanted everywhere. 





Patent Leather Button, Mat 
id Top, Cuban Spanish $4 50 


K 
Write your Name and Address } Heel 








on the margin and mail to us 











PETER RABBIT 


i "aw st ar a | L. M. HIRSCH SAMPLE SHOE CO. 


quite complete, even to his a 

water battle) Postpaid st, | 404-406 Sixth Avenue Bet. 24th and 25th Sts. New York 

Also other Easter Bunnies. 

Mistress Patty D. Comfort 
Andover, Mass. 
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Reducing Brassiere 


Immediaté Reductions 


2 to A. Inches 


36 bust to 34 44 bust to 41 
38 bust to 36 46 bust to 42 
40 bust to 37 /A8 bust to 44 






woven elastic 
ness and flexi 


the acme of Style. Comfort and Hyuiene. 

Made in all styles for all figures and all occas 
sions, with or without shoulder straps. The 
Trade Mark Ovida is a guarantee of style, 
quality and fit, INSIST upon the Ovida. 


Sold at Leading Stores 
Ask YOUR OWN DEALER to order 
an Ovida for YOUR approval. You 
will realize the very first minute you 
ut it on that it is the most ideal 
IGURE SHAPING and HEALTH 
MAKING GARMENT ever invented. 


IUustrated Style Book H - Mailed FREE 


Ovida Company 


15-17 West 38th Street New York 




















Great Feats Accom- 
plished and Grand 
Prizes Won 


Stamp the 


Underwood 
As the Leader 


inthe Typewriter Field 
and in a class by itself 


Here are a few 
of its victories: 


Holder of the Elliott 
Cresson Medal award- 
ed by the Franklin In- 
stitute of Pennsylvania. 


Holder of every Grand 
Prize of importance 
awarded in the last 
twelve years, 


Holder of every In- 
ternational Record for 


Speed, Accuracy 
Stability 
UNDERWOOD 


“The Machine You 
Will Eventually Buy” 
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SERVICE 


| OUNTING uponour 
9 fingers the various 
services offered by 
Vanity Fair we were our- 
selves a little surprised to 
find that this magazine 
devoted as it is to the 
cheerful, spectacular, so- 
cial side of life—contains 
| as many helpful features 
as any serious magazine 
we know. 
OR instance, suppose 
youturn immediately to 
pages 113-115. There you 
will find one of the most 
remarkable services ever 
offered to you—and a 
thing which half a dozen 
years ago would have 
been deemed an impossi- 
bility. Vanity Fair will, 
without charge, buy for 
you anything you see il- 
lustrated or read about in 
these pages from a layette 
toa pair of shooting boots. 


Also, look at “Where to 
Live” on pages 7 to 
9. This department 
will find a house, an apart- 
ment or a country estate 
for you anywhere — or 
will sell or lease your own. 








Travel. Page 4 de- 
scribes the new Vanity 
Fair Travel Bureau. 


N this list of services 

you will also include the 
great Fashion Depart- 
ment, “What They Wear 
in Vanity Fair,” and its 
masculine counterpart, 
“The Well-Dressed Man.” 
You will include Motors 
and Motor Lore on page 
56—also the famous 
Vogue Pattern Service on 
page 110—the Dog 
Mart on page 111 and 
various others which this 
column is too short even 
to name. 


HEY tell us — those 

who know the New 
York shops—that to read 
Vanity Fair’s advertising 
pages is exactly like tak- 
ing a leisurely stroll up 
one side of Fifth Avenue 
and down the other side. 
Nor are these pages de- 
voted to New York alone; 
in among them you will 
find the ieiaidanciemneate of 
the most interesting shops 
in other cities; shops 
which have been specially 
invited to display their 
best wares in this direc- 
tory of the very distin- 
guished American shops. 
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THE PECK & PECK 


“QUEEN VICTORIA” 


An extra long, especially elastic-ttopped 
stocking with reinforced toe and heel, that 
is so sheer it can be drawn th-ough a finger 


Exceptionally durable for such an ex- 


quisite stocking. 
Black, white and all colors, or made to 
order in any shade to match any gown. 


Plain at $2.50; Clocked at $3.00. 


THE PECK & PECK 


NO. 65—RICHELIEU RIBBED 


Pure thread silk stocking. Especially 
durable and inexpensive for a fancy stock- 


$2.50 the pair. 


In black or white. 


THE PECK & PECK 


PARISIAN CREATION 


Pure thread silk, in black, white and all 
colors, or made to order in any shade to 
match any gown. 
self or contrasting colors. $5.00 the pair. 


Hand-embroidered in 


THE PECK & PECK 
FRENCH LISLE SOCK 


Finest French Lisle Sock. Gray 
with any color stripe. $1.75 the pair. 





Our stock 
and socks 


comprises everything in stockings 
for men, women and children. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 





Bs, 


SPECIAL MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


OUR. CUSTOMERS 


Under the personal supervision of Mr. 


E. W. 


Peck, at 448 Fifth Avenue. 


You can order by mail with every assur- 


ance of satisfaction. 


We cheerfully 


refund or exchange and pay all charges. 


PECK & PECK 


588 Fifth Ave., 


at 48th St. 481 Fifth Ave., at 41st St. 
448 Fifth Ave., at 39th St. 


NEW YORK 














ReduceYour Flesh 


It can be quickly and | onaily boi we have 
For every part of the ave a 
specially designed artick e 


DR. WALTER’S FAMOUS 


Rubber Garments 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


By inducing pereepation these garments 
cause the safe an qhemty reduction of all 
Le pee flesh. ‘They cover the entire 

oa or any part. They are endorsed by 
a ing physicians. 





DR. WALTER’S CORSAGE 


This garment can be worn comfortably 
under the corset—reduces the bust, hips 
and thigh, 


NECK AND CHIN REDOCER, $3. 
Shown in the illustration above. 

This specially treated rubber restores the 
wrinkled and saggy muscles to a firm 

healthy condition, It not only removes the 
wrinkles, but draws out all impurities from 
the skin. The small articles are adjustable 
pices | anyone—no measurements are re- 


qu 
Dr. Walter’s Chin Reducer, $2. 





BUST REDUCER, $5 

Made of Dr. Walter’s famous flesh-reduc- 
ing Tabher with coutil back, 
The reducing qualities of this garment a 
remarkable, at tle same time it gives add 
comfort and s 

Rubber Sioatie Bust Reducer, $3 
Made of dainty, white rubber webbing—de- 
lightful support with or without corsets, re- 

ducing the figure from 3 to 4 inches at once. 


Rubber Garments for Athletic Purposes 


COATS, $12 

Without 
Sleeves 
$11 


Buttons 





ATHLETIC 
PANTS 
$11 





Wrinkle Eradicator and Frown Band, $2 
Face Mask, $5 
Also Union Suits, Steckings, Jackets, etc., 
for the purpose of reducing the flesh any- 
where desired. Invaluable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatista. 
Write at once for further particulars. 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 


Inventor and Patentee 
Dept. D, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 
piss Representative: 
MRS. KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St. 
San Francisco Representative: 
ADELE MILLAR CO., 166 Geary St. 
Chicago reat ery ive 
BURNHAM. 138 North State St. 
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Nos. 2481-D-2482-D. 


Afternoon gown with kimono 
waist mounted on a two-piece 
sleeveless lining, vest and stand- 
ing collar in one piece, are at- 
tached, 50 cents. 





No. 2483-D. 


New Spring blouses of solid 
colored batistes in bright pink, 
yellow, blue, and green, as well 
as in colored stripes, 50 cents. 





PATTERN * SERVICE 


\ J OGUE Patterns are the most exclusive 
merchandise made in the United States. 
They are shown nowhere except in Vogue 
itself, in the Vogue Pattern Room, and in these 
pages in Vanity Fair. 


From the hundreds of new models produced 
by the best makers Vogue selects the fifteen or 
twenty gowns, suits and blouses that it thinks 
most adapted to discriminating taste. All ques- 
tion of price aside, Vogue Patterns represent the 
very best models you can find anywhere, and they 
are so beautifully simple that even the amateur 
dressmaker will find them easy to use. 


Among the models here you will very likely 
see one gown—and perhaps more than one— 
which you have wanted and not been able to find. 
For the prices, the scale of sizes, and the most 
convenient way to order, look on the next page. 








No. 2475-76-D. 


Kimono waist with straight 
Japanese collar and one-piece 
skirt looped up in the back. 
50 cents each for waist or skirt. 








No. 2322-23-D. 


Afternoon gown of one-piece, 

kimono waist with long sleeves 

and one-piece draped skirt 

opening at left side front, 50 
cents. 





No. 2551-D. 

Surplice kimono blouse. The 
vest of net is attached to the 
two-piece lining, the collar 1s 
a rolling Gladstone, 50 cents. 
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No. 2464-D. 4 


Attractive blouse, opening 

in the center front and cut 

with raglan sleeves, 50 
cents. 


Nos. 2392-D-2393-D. 


A practical tailored morn- 

ing frock, with vest, Glad- 

stone collar, and one-piece 

sleeves. Waist or skirt, 50 
cents each. 





Vogue Pattern Service 











Nos. 2473-D-2474-D. 


The smartness of this model lies in the 
simplicity of the raglan cut of the short 
coat and the good line of the flared tunic, 


cost 50 cents and $1—and the difference between these 
prices is precisely the difference between good style and 
bad, between exclusiveness and commonplaceness. 


Bee patterns cost 15 cents each. Vogue patterns 


These patterns are made in sizes 34, 36, 38, and 4o; uniformly 
priced at 50 cents each for waist and skirt, and $1 for the complete 
costume. When ordering, simply say: “Send me Pattern 2475- 
2476-D, size 36, for which I enclose $1.” You will thereupon 
receive the afternoon dress pattern shown opposite, waist and 
skirt. If you want only the waist you will order “Pattern 2475-D,” 
enclosing 5c cents; if you want only the skirt, “Pattern 2476-D.” 


443 Fourth Avenue 











No. 2460-D. 
The “David Copperfield” 
model, very simple and ef- 
fective for little boys. Blouse 
and trousers, 50 cents. 


Nos. 2298-D-2299-D. 


Morning dress suitable for 

tennis or athletics as skirt 

may be unbuttoned, price 
50 cents. 


New York 
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HE models 

described 
below are four of 
the many models 
shown this season 
at prices ranging 
“from $2.00 to 
$25.00. 


Model 250: Medium 
' bust, lightly boned, me- 
dium length skirt, and 
straight lines, describes 


this new Gos- 

sard model at $2 00 
Model 364: One of the 
most popular Gossard 
Corsets ever sold. Has 
medium and low bust, 


long skirt, natural waist 
line. Made of a serv- 


iceable Ster- 

ling Cloth . ., $3. 50 
Model 550: A new model 
for the new type of 
figure. Lightly boned, 
very flat hip and back 
lines, with perfect free- 
dom of limbs in front. 


Elastic section in back. 
Made in a Fine Mer- 


cerized Ba- 

eee $5.00 
Model 320: Extremely 
low is this model. Has 
medium length skirt, 
with three elastic sec- 
tions. Front line curves 
the slightest bit. Ma- 
terial used is a French 
Dotted ee An 
exceptiona 

value at $7.50 


For the 
convenience 


of Gossard wearers go- 
ing abroad, we give the 
addresses of our French 
and English represen- 
tatives: Aux Trois 
Quartiers, Paris, and 
Marshal- Snelgrove, 
London. In Canadaand | 
foreign countries, Gos- 
sard Corsets are sold ; 
at a slight advance in 
price due to customs 
duties. 


There is a 


GOSSARD CORSET 


Wear 
(ossard 
CORSETS 
they Lace Ln Front 















lor every figure and a price for every purse 





HE woman who is paying $1.00 or $1.50 

for her corsets will find this new Gossard 
at $2.00 much more satisfactory, and less 
expensive—when judged by style and wear- 
ing qualities. 

Four large factories and a never-ceasing 
international demand are the reasons for 
our being able to offer Gossard Corsets at 
$2.00, $3.50, $5.00 and $7.50. 

The same guarantee of complete satis- 
faction, the finest materials and the exclu- 
sive and authoritative Gossard design, make 
these corsets just as acceptable at the price 
These corsets are sold in our Chicago shops: 

310 Michigan Ave., near Jackson Bivd., and 


64 Madison St., just west of Michi- 
gan Ave. 





lhe lowest being ail 


as our other models at $15.00, $20.00 and 
$25.00. 

Millions of women, both here and abroad, 
will welcome this announcement. Many 
have mentally selected a Gossard Corset 
each season—the cost alone preventing the 
actual purchase. 


We have anticipated the demand for our 
new models. So also has the store selling 
Gossard Corsets in your city. Should you 
be unable to obtain the Gossard Corset de- 
signed for your particular type of figure at 
the price you wish to pay, write us direct 
and we will see that you are supplied. 








= lhe ff. |vV-Gossard (0. 





CHICAGO 


Largest Makers 
of 
Fine Corsets 
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Antiques 





—_—— 
BRASS AND COPPER ANTIQUES, 

candle sticks, andirons, knockers, ussian Samo- 
vars, Many unique gifts from - up. wall or write. 
The Russian Antique Shop, 1 E, 28th St., N. ¥. 


Art Galleries 


FIFTH FIFTH AVENUE ART GALLERIES. 145 5th 
4 a1. 3, 5 W. 45th St., Tapestries, Paint- 
Antiques, Art Object * Write for Catalog 

X Goods sold at auction. Jas. P. Silo, Auctioneer. 


Auction—Bridge—500 























“RAD-BRIDGE” prtmted playing cards, 
7m —. ped W mete by by the U.S. hy ying 
—besides they’ nad ‘Rad- Bri idge. , 


“RAD-BRIDGE” 441 ‘Linen Crash,” latest. 
201 * ood ashy New faces, improved de- 
19 “Velou » 7 Signs, enlarged indexes, 
383 “Basket Weave”’ J 


good as the st 
§, Kate Wheelock. 





New Joker. 





in smooth or “Ruffinis 
4colors each. Red-Blue-Brown-~ a Every p: pac 
contains omy Auction Table and _ rules. Bian 
edge, 25c. (doz. $2.75); Gold edge, 35c. (doz. $1.00). 





“RAD-BRIDGE” Catalog free. 

Ne in gg (less than cost), brings our Wallet 
of samples. l5e. buys ‘Official rules of Card 
Games” (250 pages), 25c. for both. 


LF eset seme t ou of arms—perfumes 
— shoes — fashion prints — corsets — gowns — 
waists—wraps—dinner cards—playing cards. 
are a few of the things offered to you in The Shopping 


List this month. 


It will take you only a few minutes to read the 226 
little advertisements on these three pages. 
In all Vanity Fair there are few pages more pro- 
ductive of pleasant surprises and more conducive to 


now. 


satisfactory shopping. 


And this department goes much farther than the 
printed page. For any special information about where 
to buy any article that you, a reader of Vanity Fair, 


can desire, drop a line to 


THE SHOPPING LIST 


449 FOURTH AVENUE, 


VANITY FAIR, 


These 


Read them 


NEW YORK 








“RAD-BRIDGE” Beet, ef. Bridge. Auction, 
Royal Auction, an scores, comprise 
the largest ae. Teall are the _ only 
lithographed lines of score pads in the World. 


“RAD-BRIDGE” goods are sold by _ first 








Cleaning and Dyeing—Cont. 





Corsets— Cont. 








Dancing—Cont. 





DON LENO SCHOOL OF DANCING 
of Dancing Masters; Brazilienne passe. 1g 
St 





vation, ngo. La rlana, etc. 
(opp. Hotel nickerbocker). Booklet. Bryant 1194, 
AXIXE, AEROPLANE WALT. 


= ral Feng Fi emo ng 7" 
etcher Hallamore. el. Murray Hill 427: 
Studio Hall, 64 E. 3th St., next to Vanderbilt. 


MR. MORTIMER KAPHAN, the 
known society, entertainer, has Opened 

or instructi 
at 228 We 12d Ste Ne Yo Tel, eee 


THE MANSFIELD STUDIOS, 247 W. 424 
St., N. ¥. (opp. Eltinge Theatre). Bryant 4674. 
Latest dances taught coerecey. & gracefully. 

sons absolutely private, Classes limited to 10. 


BE A TANGOMANIAC— It’s lots of fun. 

personal x Be peed oes + = coin dey 
onstrators 

Miss Roth, 208 W. 78th St. N.Y. (Schuyler 3534.) 


Proficiency assur 





well- 
Most 











SIMS STUDIO, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. Suite 1144. 
Private instruction only 
Miss Sims & Mr. rdon. Newest Tangos, cistk 
tations, etc, Terms & appointments, Bryant 5566. 


FRANCES WARE’S Modern Dance Studios, 
Brazilian Maxixe, Innovation, Tan: esitation, 
etc. Dansant Soiree Thursdays. Mirrowed 
14 E. 40 St., N. Y. (Mur. Hill rT.) 





Rooms. 








Decorating & Furnishing 





EXPERIENCE AND TASTE in selecting in- 
terior furnishings enable me to save money for my 
customers. ere Wee or Phone, Bryant 5984. 
Miss K. R. Gerry, 546 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. 








LEWANDOS MRS. L. L. ST. JOHN—Corsetiere A FEW CHOICE SPECIMENS of quaint 

Eg tT pg “a | direct, a 3 {Chestnut Street Philadelphia acini Cus tom made, core eta. - vee sae a of Antiques made 
7 reet ton Alba hest ual corsets for individua re f s,handmade in our shops,also repairing. 

D., RADCLIFFE & CO., 144 Pearl St., N. Y. Hartford New Haven Bridgeport” Waterbury 418 With Avenue. New York. | William Birns, 70 West 38th Street, New York 
LEWANDOS MADAME DIAMANT, CORSE TIERS ORIGINAL COLOR SCHEMES and designs 


Boas & Feathers 


ringfela W Providence Hs ake 
i River Springfeld } x4 ye Sale’ 

Lynn Portland Cam ookiine 
Roxbury Waltham W. pitlows ‘Malden 


ee test Parisian. models. 
‘orsets_ to order only. 
111 East oth °St., N. Y¥. Phone, 3042 Mad. Sq. 


steed i oe Bs ne mg ene furnishing ot 
summer h verything f the ret te the 
table scart Ot Mary G. Phillips. 2 25 E 59 St., N. Y. 








MME, BLOCK, Willow and Ostrich plumes 
made into handsome French plumes, a collarette 
or chic novelty. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, re- 
modeled, mail orders filled. 36 West 34th St., N.Y. 





Corsets 





MME. MARIE. Custom Corsets, also French web 
reducing garments. $10 up. Ready to wear corsets 

up, Cleaning, repairing. rem eling on short no- 
tice. 714 Lex. Ave., bet. 57&58th St. Tel. Plaza 391. 


FINE IMPORTED CLOCKS. 

Destinetive peso’ designs in grandfather & man- 
tel clocks. xpert repairing. All work guaranteea. 
Harris & Harrington, 12 West 45th St., N. Y. 





H. METHOT, French Feather Dyer and Dresser. 
Originator of the of Reconstructing old 
Feathers into new. Best Feathers and_workman- 
ship at moderate prices. 29 W. 34th St., N. Y. 








Bridge Whist 


ADELINE DONSHEA, originator and_ sole 
atentee of her inimitable Front Lace Corset. 
ndividual attention insures comfort, grace, pose. 
10 West 36th St., N. Y. ‘Tel. 338 Greeley. 


GOODWIN. Corsets of every description. 
Ready to wear from $5, and custom made 

$10. 373 Fifth Ave., at 35th St., N. 
Telephone 3293 Madison Squire. 


from 





FOR YOUR COUNTRY HOME braided and 
hand-woven rugs. Hand-painted tin trays, cookie 
boxes. scrap baskets, guest room sets, to match 
your chintzes. Helen Hunt, 20 E. 34th St., N.Y. 














MME. BINNER 

Corsetiere, is cultivating figures 
with her famous corsets at 561 5th Are. ¥. 
(New Establishment) Formerly 18 doth” St. 





“BRIDGE PARTY” SCORE PADS de luxe 


MME. ROSE LILLI models which accurately 
Custom_ made 


Dancing 


Daitiniies 





ALVIENE STUDIOS, Tango, Argentine, Boston 
aesthetic and classic dancing taught; 


SOUTHERN GOOD THINGS. Home-made 








ith N score. by > torecast the ** pet ¢ Fashicn.”” One-step 
Be a aga $2.50 a do Wy iChcalars fee only. 15 W. 45th St., N.Y, Tel. 2818 Bryant. 720 So. | ladies, children, gentlemen. Grand Opera House | Recipe for delicious Crab Gumbo, 2c. 
Stearns & Beale, at 19 Centre St., New York. | Michigan Av., Chicago. 73 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. | Bldg., 309 V Y. Tel. 1616 Chelsea. | Angelica Schuyler, 153 Church "St, ‘Mobile, ‘Ala, 
GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS. ALL MODERN DANCES. Fashion’s Latest | A TREAT for the Traveler and Hostess. Quaint 
Olmstead Back Laced fitted by experienced corset- Steps. Tango, Boston, Society, Stage and Classic. 


China & Cut Glass 


HAND PAINTED CHINA. Original designs 
for prizes, wedding gifts and table decorations, 
prices reasonable. essons in china painting. 
iring. Write Carrie L. Gwatkin, 2790 Bway, N.Y. 








Olmstead Corset 


ae 50 up. “a grace, m. 
i } N. Tel. Gramercy 52z4. 


» 44 W. 22d St. 


Magnificent Studios, Tuition Reasonable. G. Hep- 
burn Wilson, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 4923 Bryant. 


baskets filled with Kas sen ge crystallized 
fruits, etc. Unusually t aan Prices, $3, $5 
& $10, Bertha Tanzer, 176 fadison Ave., N. Y. 





PEETZ FRONT LACE CORSET ‘The high- 
est Art in Sola gin Ready to wear custom 
made, Prices $5.50 $35. ‘orsets made to 
order within 24 hours. 36 East 33d St., N. Y. 


BROADWAY DANCING ACADEMY, Prof. 
Saato announces his return from abroad with all 
latest Parisian dances, Argentine & Parisian Tan- 
go, Maxixe. Broadway & 8ith St., Tel. River 6435. 





Children’s Clothes 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 


oe 
11 East 47th Stree New York 
Tel Ba nd 1552 Murray Hill 


AN ESTABLISHED ACADEMY of Dancing 
Tango, one-step, dips. Constantine ap bro also 
Miss Brewster instructor. Private or classi 

Bway at 83d St. & 23 West 4th St. Tel. 7069 * Schuy. 


VIRGIN EGGS FOR INVALIDS. 
Special attention paid to the feeding of chickens 
to assure the purest and most nourishing albumen. 
60c per doz. Lawrence Egg F ‘arm, 22 W. 43 St, N.Y. 











Embroidery 





BABY SHOP. Damty handmade _Layettes, 
Mothers relieved - all So sare and ‘peed 





Mail orders solic > liza Coleman, In- 
fant Outfitter, 27 ‘South Nth St., Philade(phia. 
VICTOR BABY DRESSER. 

not dress Baby on lap. “Victor” Baby 


coo holds baby, and makes dressing easy for 
mother and child. Victor Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


GENUINE WADE CORSET including Mrs. A. 
H. Wade’s Patented Corsets, made by us only. Not 
sold in stores. Salesladies wanted in so" city. 

Wade Corset Co., Park Ave. & 130th S » & 


MME. avert 
pong Corsets, all designs. 
fat t Creation’ in Lingerie 
330 Republic. Building, 209 State St, Chicago. 





MR. OSCAR Pithes , Daan 47 West 72d St., N. ¥. 


Saturdays, 4 to 30° M. 
Admission by card $1.00, ‘abating tea. 


T, 

New York. New designs for 
Stamped goods. Hand-made 
Initial Embroidery a specialty. 


MRS. C. H. OT 
10 West 33d St., 
waists and gowns. 
waists from $5 up. 





NADINE RUBENS’ Studios for dancing. All 
fashionable ball-room dances ene Studios 

for parties and teas. West 56th Street, 
New York City. Telephone 7330 Plaza. 


PHILIPPINE HAND EMBROIDERIES 

50% less than others. Robes, waists, lingerie, in- 
tants’ wear and laces shipped on yg A Whole- 
sale & retail. Far Eastern Shops, 2231 B’way, N.Y. 





SEEBEE & SHADDLE, outfitters to little 
. sae we to goncunes their removal on Feb. 

r 
quarters at 402 Fifth Ave. (37th St). gonvepicnt 


BERTHE MAY’S CORSET. A specialty for 
Maternity and Abdominal Support. Dress as 
usual, Uninterrupted comfort. Ma il orders re- 
ceive prompt attention. 10 East 46th St., N. Y. 


SALON DeParis, latest Parisian dances. Argen- 
tine and Parisian Tango Maxixe. Arrange for 


DeCoRATvE ART Asan. 4 E. Mth St.. 


Y. Italian Cut-w on special hand- made 








afternoon and evening socials, receptions, etc. 
Dances every Wed. eve, 251 W. 87 St. Tel. River 6435. 





STUART BABY SHOP. “Every Raby Need” 
pains vith Se ) thes years—dainty, distinctive, in- 
ents. Complete layettes ae 





Mail orders ‘filled. 57 West 39th St, New York 
ADELAIDE M. GRANNATT Co., INC. 


Specialist in Women’s and Qrildren’s Wear 


33 85th ° 
“Tel e8 2 Schuster (Euclid’ Hall) 





CORSET HOSPITAL. Repairing. cleaning, re- 
modeling. High-priced corsets duplicated reason- 
ably. To order $10 up. Mail orders. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mae A. Bond, 2231 Broadway, N 


is Pare coset CO. Mme. Gardner. 

Mar., 26 W. Y. Corsets to order and 
ready to A. yh — are universally admitted 
to be of superior style, fit, finish, and workmanship. 





CASTLE-HOUSE SCHOOL OF DANCING. 
Instructions in all the Pg oll cance ny a 
Hubbell & Miss Earle. For te: addres mga t 

of Castle House, 26 E. 46th St. "Tel. vy Mor. 1, 


JOSEPHINE HARRIMAN. Late with Donald 
Brian, now featured in ‘‘The Laughing Husband. 

Private instruction in Maxixe, Tango, Hesitation, 
etc. Studio at 26 W 40th St, N.Y. Tel. Bryant 1324. 








Chez & Dyeing 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING CO, 
M High class cleaners and dvers of New_York, 
fain office. 402 B. Tel. Murray Hill 6618. 
ranch offices, telephone connections. 


LEWANDOS 

ss America’s Greatest Cleaners and Dye’ 

Boviet Ave New York 17 Temple Place 284 
Iston St and 248 Huntington Ave Boston 








HAUSER & PRENTISS, 665 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 
Artistic lines & comfort assured. _ Reasonable 
prices; Singers’ corsets a specialty. Brassieres to 
order, rubberized brassieres & belts for reducing. 


KATHERINE D’ARCY. Hin confining. low 
busted corsets. of the latest vogue. Style and 
wearing gnalitv gnarvnteed. Cleaning and re- 
pairing. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





AT the CAFE des BEAUX- ARTS. “Where 
the Discriminating Dine.’”’ Sole management. of 
Louis Bustanoby. No connection with any wos 
Testaurant. Note address: 80 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


MORRY M. BLAKE —Fxpert tuition in Ar- 
Gentine Tango. —— . ail modern, bo pg 

’ ions ‘a tr wy. 
Se West fist SN. Y. Tel. Columbus 1355. 








MME. HEMPHILL. | . 
lorse 
Custom made only, Lowest Pri 
366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. “190 “Greeley. 


LILLIAN Be BRENNAN and 3 urs, Fitch. 


e classes and lesso1 


es Stamping, auniaain & designing to 
order. Antiques received for sa le on commission. 








Employment Abies 





MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave., New > York, 
= PBs Tel. 2414 Murray Hill. Supplies 

esses, d servants, per- 
Sally investigating references. Inventories taken. 


> a SHEA’S Emnlcyment Agency, 30 E. 42d 
e 42d St. Building. Supplies first class 

A, » male and female, in all capacities for cf 

and country. References carefully investiga 











5418S G. x WHITE, acency, 2 W. 45th St., 
New aoe Phone 7789 Bryant. Mang bo 4 
keeper, secretary. Honses open First-class 
help. of “all kinds. Hours, 104. Sat., 10-12. 


NNCY INC..5 W. 494 St.. N.Y. 
cones, QOENCS 3696. Miss Miller. Profes- 








vives dios Hotel Anne 





B’way and 73rd St., N. ¥. 


sional and Domestic Servants. ferences strictly 
investigated. Visiting housekeepers, couples, etc. 











Employment Agencies— Cont. 


Gowns—Cont. 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


Ladies’ Tailors—cont, 





NURSES—ATTENDANTS-— Infants’ Nurses 


& Governesses. Agency well adapted to fill your 
needs—present or permanent. The Co-Operative Ma- 
ternity Bureau, 26 W. 40 St., N.Y. Tel. Bryant 6989, 


DRESSMAKER. Miss Carey, 601 W. 144 St., 
between gag season! and Riverside ae N. 
yowns and F' 
v elvets—Brocades—Duy ~~ n. 


FOR GRAY OR FADED HAIR: which you 
dislike, wear our naturally parted or low pom- 
padour transformation with natural wave, guar- 
anteed to stay in, at Francis, 8 W. 37th St., N. Y. 





WOMAN’S EXCHANGE AGENCY. 
te age Housekeepers, Attendants, Sec- 


(No _Servan' ours 9-5. 
334 Madison 4 (43 St.) Tel. 4250 Murray Hill. 


MME. CHAMBET, EST. 1887. 


Gowns for all 


occasions, to order, Specialty—well fitting Tailored 
Gowns. Remodeling of all kinds. = xington 
Ave. (30th St.) New York. Tel. Mad. Sq. 


ANNA J. RYAN. Fashionable device in curls, 
pompadours, switches, transformations and wigs. 
Mail orders a_ feature. Broadway, near 

th St., N. ¥. Telephone 5566 Morningside. 


S. STRAUSS..Fancy tailored suits for after. 


Boe and street wear, from up. Plainer suits 
$45. Superior workmanship warranted, 
158 E, “grd Street, New York. Tel. Lenox 47 





SMART SPRING SUITS, direct from pane 
facturer, retailed at wholesale rices, 

styles and fabrics.._Also copies of imported model 
from $25 to $30. Drake, 51 W. 24th St., N. ¥ 








M. A. BODEE CO. 


yo adapted ie perfect 


SENEGAS, West 45th St., bet. 5th & 6th Aves.. 











TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to pre. 








. lines to the individual fi Model of figure Specialists in transformations, wigs and vailing styles. years’ experience. Tail 
Entertainment made for out of town Boe abil ers. Sarah Hadley toupeds, esigner of individual fashions in artistic | suits from up Comstock, 286 Tie 
Building, ry East 3th Street, New York. hair goods and latest coiffures for the elite. | Ave. (3th St.) Y. Tel, 158 Madison Sq, 
CHILDREN’S PARTIES—Miss L. A. Howe. | MRS. SPENCER formerly LE agusom: ANNA M. CONSIDINE, Ladies’ Hair Dresser. | NEW SPRING MODELS. M’f'r closing out 
Specially plans each affair taking entire charge. West 46th Street, My specialty: featherweight hair pieces, latest | at retail, line of suits, coats, dresses. Copies of 
Invitations, favors, table decorations. Write or Dancing Frock and Evening creations. Unexcelled quality hair. Call or write, imported models $15 up. | Newest materials, 
call, Studio, 144 ‘East 22nd Street, New York. Taps a specialty 20 East 46th Street, New York. Take elevator. Ohas. Sturman, Inc., 30 W. 36th St., Noe 
ENTERTAINERS & MUSICIAN DANDY, CREATOR and IMPORTER of | P. JAY & CO. Fashionable hairdresse' 
for all occasions. Children’s parties "4 wraps and gowns for smart women, Prices rea- | Featherweight transformations $10. Easy to 0 adjust. Linens 
Trained dogs, Magicians, Moving Pictures. “| sonable. Call, write, or phone: Greeley 3424. Tae se facial massage, scalp treatment, etc. 
1879. Gottschalk & & Alpuente, 347 5th Ave., N. Y, | Astor Court Bldg., 20 W. 34th Street, New York. 7 W. 46 St., N. Y., near 5th Ave. Tel. 7359 By’nt. 





ENTIRE CHARGE TAKEN of everything 
for parties, children’s a BM yA a. 
decorations, souvenirs, “a. SEE 

by ‘Tail, Gift baskets. Mrs. Alice, 566 W I6l St. NY. 





MARY A. KEENA. Original designs in after- 
noon and Ree 8, My specialty, suits, 
coats, wra also = morning ‘dresses. 
43 West eth. Str 4 ‘New Yo Tel. Bryant.3067. 


ISABEAU INSTITUTE OF BEAUTY. 
Prof. A, C. Manganillo, scalp & face specialist. 
Try my Own great discovery, a cream shampoo with- 
out soap. Keeps the hair light. $1. 2231 Bway, N.Y. 








Fancy Dress and Costumes 


MAGOVERN & HAGAN. We make a spec- 
ialty of Trousseaux, Evening Gowns and street 
costumes exclusive designs. Gowns a up 
at short notice. Prices moderate, 13 W. 39St., N.Y. 





CARL A. WUSTL 40 Union Sa., N. Y. Tel 1623 
Stuyvesant. Character and Historical costumes 
to order, for hire or purchase (Features) Clean- 
liness characteristics: fine costumes, promptness. 


THE LITTLE QUEEN, Inc. Makers of gowns 
for ladies and specialists in the creation of 
dresses and suits for young ladies and children. 
56 West 46h Street. New York. 


HAVILA METHOD of treating the hair speaks 
for itself. .Endorsed by, the most skeptical. Recom- 





mended by __ physicians. Se O'Connor, 
Aeolian Hall, 29 W. 42d St., N. Y. Bryant 8452. 
SCALP SPECIALIST—Miss Taylor's treat- 


ment consists of Massaging scalp, neck & spine. 
Simple nourishing hair tonics. 334 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. Tel. 4250 M. Hill. (Also Greenwich, Conn.) 


EXCLUSIVE FILET TIRE _ LINENS, 
Waists, Dress Linens, Towels, Luncheon 
Scarfs, Trousseaux, Baby Wear, ‘Novelties af 
Made. Booklet. -_ Porto! ico Store, 5015 Ay, N, Y, 





Miliniey 





HATS OF INDIVIDUALITY. Each customer 
has a ce) at s pera attention. sore ane mod- 
els from $7.50 Weber, 66 W. St., N.Y. 
(Formerly _ F.3 for Jas. G. Saceue & Co.) 





MAURICE HERRMANN J Costumer to the most 
—— artists. Exclusive costumes made to 
order for hire or sale. Formerly 20 W. 27th “ag 
now at 166 W. 48th St., N. Y. Tel. 1250 “Bryan 


MRS. A. VESPER. Smart and _ exclusive 
— and coats. Evening gowns a specialty. 
models __ copied. Materials taken 


ported 
12 West 82nd St., New York. Tel. Schuyler 5297. 





BROADWAY THEATRICAL COSTUMING 





B. PLUMER—“LINGERIE SHOP.” 


HAIR MADE STRONG, healthy and beau- 
tifal. Write Torda, 359 Washington A Bklyn., 
. for sample and circular telling you 
how to treat your hair. 








S. DAVIS C. DAVIS 
Smart_ Tailored Suits and Hats 
Reas epg ee ced. 

17 West 45th St., New ork. rel. 7469 Bryant, 


EUGENE, BUILDER or HATS st pemtit 











Co. Ball masque costumes de Luxe made Imported models of gowns, blouses. frocks and & Goodman, 32 W. 32d St., ¥. 
order for hire or sale 150 West 48th Street, | coats. Also trousseaux to order. Seventh Ave. Jewelry 4240. Smart tailor-made cone $10, the 
New York City. Saevbene 3440 Bryant.| and 54th St., New York. Tel. Columbus 4545. waterproof for motoring and traveling are *MSeal 
COLEMAN, nc. DIAMONDS, precious stones, and old gold | LADIES’ STRAW HATS REMODELED 
Fl owns bought and sold. Highest immediate cash pr ices into latest styles, or copied from Vogue, cleaned, 
orists ee, - Also _remodelin paid. pasahel years. rite for particulars. | dyed, or colored; Hats trimmed; Ostrich repaired, 


Prom 
61 W. 37 ‘Sty 4 sha i way. Tel. 4859 Greeley. 


Weaver, 1206 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MAX SCHLING. Adjoining the Plaza Hotel. 


— to satisfy any — 


‘lorsages to match any gow 
22 West Soh St., New York. Tel. Plaza 1241. 


MME. LORETTA. 

Maker of individual gowns and waists. Cafe and 
ance ee a specialty, 13 West 38th Street. 
Next to Lord & Taylor. Telephone Greeley 1168. 


DIAMOND BARGAINS We always have them 
—bought of individuals & estates, especially single 
stones. Styles & quality guaranteed. Write. Ref. 
in your city. S. R. Weaver, 1206 Chestnut St, Phil. 


French flowers. A. Neumann, 24 East 4th St., N.Y. 





“ELIZABETH” forme: formerly with FRANCOIS, 
Owing to our modest location we are offering 
Millinery at Moderate prices, 

1153 Lexington Ave., near 79th St., N. ¥. 





FLORAL DECORATIONS. For all Occasions. 


Weddings, Dinners, Dances, Parties. . room 
Novelties in Floral’ Art. Max Schling. 22 Wes' 
_New York. Plaza ma 


Street, _ Telephone 





Foot Specialists 


DRESSMAKER— MADAM ROSE 

Makes street and evening dresses, fancy suits. 
All kinds of Summer dresses, linen and satin. 
179 W. %rd St., N. Y. Tel. Riverside 2266. 


OLD JEWELRY REMOUNTED in platinum 
mountings of the latest a Prices moder- 
ate. Estimates. cheerfully Joseph M. 
Parker, Jr., 116 South 12th stm ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


Everything for mourning wear, hats, veils, waists, 
neckwear, gowns, furs. 375 Fifth ‘Avenue, New 


York City, and Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





MISS M. FRASER, Dinner & Evening Gowns. 
Young Ladies a Specialty. Wraps & Blouses. Per- 
sonal Attention. Original Designs and moderate 
prices. 371 Lex’n Ave., N. Y. Tel. 6047 Mur. Hill. 





DR. H. HOWARD LEVY, Specialist, restores 





A FRENCH DRESSMAKER will design and 





UNIQUE HAND MADE JEWELRY. A 
a rmatcetion,  Fascinatt g, Pratt, graduates 
te instruction. ‘ascinatin ‘ 

Nithaaquin Studios, 41 West 36th St. N.Y. 


YOUR EASTER HAT TRIMMED FREE. 
Mme. Loie will teach you how. Use your own 
materials or buy them at, cost. Lessons, $1.00. 
516 Fifth Ave., N. Y., cor. 43d St. ‘Tel. Bry’t 4421. 








PROTECTION AGAINST LOSS. 


MME. HUNT MILLINERY SCHOOL. 
Pidest School in the U, S. 











peak, 2 —| misshepen = pen feet A ee make y= a gown o 8 Le ee suit at 2 very ve “lose. ewes f & Ls avon aging any poe. wes pom dbrene Le bg mag LA lead- 
way, 4 i i Jani references . ses. uates. 
Sts’, Putnam Bldg. Rm. 206.’ Tel. 7890 Bryant. | Pair reales, Mme LaValle 42) sth Ave., NY. gible, loss. “Highest references. Fe atished 18%, | Write for folder, LOL Masonite Temple, ‘Chi, Il. 
_ EXCLUSIVE ag GOWNS and blouses 
or all occasions. in evening an ancing od rod e 
Furriers frocks at moderate prices. J fatclle & Sister, (The Lace & Lingerie Miscellaneous 
Parlor Shop), 204 W. 8ist St., near Bway; N. Y. 
EASTERN FUR COMPANY. Expert work- MEE EDESOOSSELLES BaKce SOEURS. THE LINGERIE SHOP. Hand embroidered 


rments into new 
late attention to 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 


manship in + geet ng old fur 
styles, lowest at prices. Imm 
mail orders. 


French Importers rs of Gowns. 
Bsclusive ~~ ER fitting. 
47 West 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 8456. 





FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating 
old fur garments. Prices as low as 9 em 
with workmanship. A. H. Gree Son 
2 West 23d Street, N. Y. Phone 1162 Gramercy, 


Gowns 








GOWNS AND STREET COSTUMES that 
are different. Finest fitters in town, only lining 
& finished fittings required. Mail orders without 
fittings. The Misses Mulligan, 163 W 74 St, N. Y. 


French lingerie at much less than prevailing 
ces, Buy from direct importer. Boo ~ sent. 
es . Bailly, 54 West 39th Street, N. Y. 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit or slightly used evening, street and dinner 
jewelry. 69 West 5th 


costumes, furs, diamonds; 
elephone Bryant 670. 


Street, New York City. 





MARY THOMAS’ GUIMPES. Hand made to 
measnre, $2.50 up. Irish crochet, filet, shadow, 

joint d’esprit—Brussels net. Illustrated folder. 
E329 Narragansett Boulevard, Providence, R. I. 


ARE YOU WRINKLED? FAT? LEAN? 
The remedy lies within you. Write - and 
trouble. Enclose $1 for sample lesson. 8 yer 

experience, Florence E. Burleigh, Cone H. 





MISS A. NYLANDER, DRESSMAKER, 
174 East Tist Street, 
Mail orders satisfactorily executed. 


Trousseaux. prices. 











ATTRACTIVE NEGLIGEES. Cnusual values, 
daintiest fabrics. Made under most sanitary con 

ditions, Vogue designs a specialty. Sketches sub- 
mitted. Mme. Kay, 140 Claremont Ave., N. Y. C. 


ROORPLATEA & COATS OF ARMS 
for people who 
no “individuality and _ artistry, by 


Dans te Stockbridge, 46 Middle St., Lowell, Mass. Mass. 











ARTISTES DRESSES 

Made —_ your own_material. 
Unusual remodelin; Reasonable _prices. 
Homer, 11% W. othe St.,N.¥. Tel. 5265 Greeley. 


nMns. LANDSMAN—WAIST SPECIALIST 
Your waisis to measure. All orders—Mail = 

Personal—receive = prompt and individual a 

tention. 500 Fifth Y. Suit 51 5 





LANE BRYANT. Attractive Tea Gowns, Mat- 
inees, Boudoir robes. Artistic designs. Ready a4 





AR vaceS” formercty with REX SPEC. CO. 


t 4 W. . oo their removal 





HOUSE GOWNS AND NEGLIGEES. 
Unusual Boudoir apparel; Exclusive Trousseau 
Novelties. Paris designs & ‘materials at American 

Boudoir Specialty Co., , 303 Sth Ave.,  N.}  & 











Pets 





Ladies’ Tailors 





wear or made to measure. e “DG” sen te 18 W. oe ‘St, Women s t peeery: § sath golf 
out of town. Tel. 6416 Greeley. 25 36th St., NY Y and tennis waists—the kind a 
EMILIE formerly Le Boudoir. Tom, PORTO RICO STORE, Filet Tiré Lin- | J. WINTER. Tailor made_ suits in styles 
clusive Afternoon. and Waist Patterns with this ae a me gee and correct, from. up. 
and Evening Gowns. guisite needlework make _ stunning garme Top coats a jalty. Mail orders solicited. 
28 West 46th Street. New York. rices moderate. 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 38 West 38th ste New York. Tel. Greeley 3331. 








yer ORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS 
id gowns of every kind remodeled equal to new. 
Evening gowns a specialty. 
160 W. Sith Street, New York, 


Greeting & Easter Cards 


THOROUGHRRED a Pomeranians;_ reason- 








able. Strong, from imported prize 

ae, stock. Most Yashionable breed. er 

fiss Snodgrass, Parkersburg, West Va. 
Photographers 





SCHWARTZ BROS. 
—_ © denigns” tg order suite ~_ 
ive esigns to order upwaras. 
429 Sth Ave. (between: 38th & 39th Sts), N.Y. 


THE ALLISON STUDIO 

Color photography = all its Jrenches exclusively. 
ittings anywhere. 

235 Fifth Ave., N. Y Tel. 5496 Mad. Square. 





MISS Baown, | DRRSSMAKING. 
= a ge 3 THe “Remodeling. 
. New 


Chic 


wt! 
Riverside 1929. 


DAVIS QUALITY CARDS will carry 


sage to your friends on anniversaries, holidays, 
birthdays, etc. Sold at Gift Sh Shore your Sta- 
tioner’s or The A. M, Davis Co., Boston. 


GO TO WEINER BROS. for your gowns and 
high class cuits. Exclusive styles, Imported and 
s $50. First —_ workmanship. Per- 


original design: . Opp. Altman’s. 


sonal attention. 9 E. 35 St 





York, Telephone, 
SULLIVAN SPECIALTY SHOPS. 
Ha‘ 


BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS are best expressed 


PREDERICE E E. FEIGENBAUM. 


SARONY, Inc., 256 Fifth Ave., N. Y- 
Established by Napoleon Sarony, 1866. 

48 yours, , rn in pleasing those "who desire 

t in artistic p tography. 

















ts, Gowns, Suits, Coats. by Davi: ality Cards. For all Birth- erdam Avenue. ame Street 7 
ready made. days, holidays, anniversaries, etc eet Git Shops, Andenlew Yer Selling Agents 
Rutland, Vermont. lens Falls, N. Y¥. | Your Stationer’s or The A. af Davis Co., Boston. Telephone, 4 * 8012. 
REBA, TO THOSE WHO HESITATE S. FORMAN OVER-STOCKED WARDROBES, Antiques. 
2381 B’way, N. Y., cor, 8th S to advertise their business worthy readers | Smart and distinctive styles in tailored suits, ae Your slightly worn gowns of ss = ‘style 
New m showing of Spring = in all the ‘iatest th fear of no results melt about Beebee & | and coats. P: sold for prices. Write c a 
terials at remarkably reasonable prices. Shaddle on page 115. gladly received. 687 Madison ‘Avenue, New Yor orence E, Burleigh, Canaan, New H: ampshire. 
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“SHOECRAFT” SHOP, 27 West 38th Street, 
New York City. A shop where led s styles 
are individualized and made exclus 

Send for guide to present modes. 


AM peas ree, Short . Vamp. Shoes 
wait Off. riginator; creator. Bat 
* send for Booklet ‘‘V.’’ So 
, and 1591 Breadwey, New York, 








past Sty ie 
a 








Shopping Commissioners 





MRS. H. GOODALE ABERNETHY 10 years’ 
experience shopping for others. No charge, 
3 Madison Ave., N. Y. 75 Boundary Road, 
london, N. W. 22 Paris. 


MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING, Purchas- 
ing Agent. Accompanying out-of-town patrons. No 

References, aperoning. _ Specialty 
of cotillion favors. 112 W. lth St., New York. 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
iit. shop with you or send anything on approval. 
ices free, Send for bulletin of’ Serine specials. 
Fifth New k. 


HELEN CURTIS, 9% Fifth Ave., New York. 

General Shopping. : No _ Charge. Circular. 

Bank reference. Lemony d nterens = Scoed order. 
Telephone.. 3286 Che! 


CHINATOWN bree bye 4 Unusual gifts of 
lacquer, ete. . 
‘anzer, 176 Mad. 


Rue Remnequin, 








Avenue, 











bamboo, china, 
out charge. Bertha 


JANET PORTER 

shops for or with patrons, No charge. Prompt, 
careful attention. reular. Bank references. 
3 W. 93d St., New ‘York. Tel. Riverside 6177. 


MRS. S.D. JOHNSON. Shops for and with 
customers sieeee charge. ush mourning orders 
and ru specialty. 347 5th Avenue, opposite 
Waldor Pastoria. Telephone 2070 Madison Square. 
MARJORIE WORTH. 22 E. 4St., N. Y. Tel. 
Murray Hill 2155. General Shopping. No charge. 
Courteous, prompt and efficient attention to 
Ban Letter on request. 


Ave., N. Y. 











every order. reference, 
MRS. VIVIAN M. DEMAREST 

free for particular ladies who desire the 

that New York shops afford. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Circular, 30 East 34th St., N. Y. 


SHOPPING FOR SPECIALTIES. Kanvas 
Wite the only absolute cleaner for canvas, Buck- 
skin, and all kinds of white leather, Also house- 
hold’spec. box $1.50, Grace Clark, 44 W 2 St, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA. General _ shop} 

charge. With or without clients. jane and 
efficient attention to every order. Chaperoni ne 
Mrs, C. H. Day, 538 N. 19th St. “Tel Pop. 4103. 


ELIZABETH MARTIN, 29 B. | pe St., N. ¥. 

General shopping customers. 

Personal interest ta ken, in hg er. 
charge, Tel. Madison Square 6500. 
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A Fifteen Dollar Investment 


Returns, up 


to now, $1 35 


ERE is a little story of one exclusive firm which 
has been advertising regularly in The Shopping 


List. 


The firm of Beebee & Shaddle is fortunate in 


having—as the son of one partner—a man who is an 
expert in advertising. The firm never uses space with- 
out his recommendation. Last September they invested 


$15 in a little advertisement 


in The Shopping List. On 


March 5th Mrs. Beebee sent us this letter: 


“We hardly expected to be able at this 
early date to write you that our little Vanity 
Fair investment has yielded, in addition to 
many inquiries, $115 worth of orders. 


“A devoted Vanity Fair reader from Louis- 
ville, Ky., came in last month and ordered 
$35 worth of clothes for her new baby; and, 
furthermore, promised a big order in six 
months’ time when the baby shall have out- 


grown its first clothes. 


“From Massillon, Ohio, comes this week 


an $80 order. 


“Need I say, in behalf of the firm, that 


we are making every 


effort to deserve the 


favor of Vanity Fair readers which has been 
already given us in such overflowing meas- 
’ 


ure.’ 


Cee is 


el. 


& 


All shops of real merit are invited to investigate The 


Shopping List. 


Inquiries will be promptly answered, 


either in person or by letter. 





Toilet Preparations—cont. 





BUENA TONIC. The Skin Astringent. Pro- 
tects and retinas the skin. Meets the long-felt want 
of Ap and cultured women, $1 pre| aid, Jean 
Wallace Butler, 422 8S, Hoyne Ave., icago, Il. 





YAMA-YUR used in place of soap cleanees and and 
creates a radiant skin. Once tried always 
Sample 10c. Send for booklet, ‘Rare Toilet Brep 
arations.” Q-Kami-San Co. 70 Warren St., i 4 


QUIN-SEC PACK wonderful for 

kles, flabby. chin & reclaimin, 
contour. Price $2.50." Write for book! 
Quinlan, Parlors 166 Lexington a N 


MARY GREY’S i any Pah el for face and 





removin 
oe Be 





scalp, repair the ravages of age and worry. pr 
treatment box with Fan directions, $5. ook of 
Beauty Free. Mary Grey Co., 2 E. 46th St., N. ¥ 





BICHARA DE PARIS PARFUMS. Coneme- 
trated floral oils, water and ble ad pectons 

Toilet prep: ‘ilar Booklet Pi all Write 
Natura Co., Fifth Ave., New York City. 


NAIVETE. The new wonderful manicure requi- 





site. A polish, bleach, cuticle and stain re 
mover combin ostpaid, 25 cents. 
O. M. 8. Co, 50 Ferry Street, New York. 





TONIC FOR RESTORING COLOR to gray 
hair. Not instantaneous but gradually gives the 

‘ay hair ee natural color, $1 per bottle. Mrs. 
Mac Hale, 42 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MANULOTION, an excellent skin bleach for 
neck and hands, nich ig $ that fine white transpar- 
ent appearance which is so desirable. 4 oz. bottle, 
mail cen Foster, 358 Broadway, N. Y. 


“AMBROSIA” meaning supremely excellent 
Beautifully ill. cat. explains why our tonics stop 
falling hair, why our creams, toilet waters, etc., are 
beneficial. Ambrosia Co., 147 Franklin St., Buffalo, 


UTH-GLO TREATMENT. insures a beauti- 
full complexion. Improves texture of skin. Leaves 
soft finish of a roseleaf. Complete outfit. with 
full directions, “1. Uth-Glo Co., Castile, N. Y. 


EUREKA MASSAGE CREAM makes the 
face smooth scientifically. Eureka Beautifying 
Cream cleanses the skin and lightens the complex- 
ion. 50c. bymail. Address Francis, 8 W 37 St, N. Y. 


MISS a T. McCANN 

‘ace Contourer and Muscle Builder. 
Hair mae Scalp requisites. Skin food, $1.50 a jar. 
505 W. 148th Street, N. Y. Tel. ‘Auitubon 1823, 


Srenr ir ic BEAUTY BUILDING at home. 

ith About Face Powders’’ & sam- 
be “ Te Toilet Aids 10c. Recommended y 
physicians, Boudoir Specialty Co., 3035 Av., N. Y¥. 























PINK BLUSH Massage Cream builds up, the 
worn out tissues of the eck. Trial 
size Large jar & = as mtienuty & < ety. 
course $1. Mory & Thorn N. Y. 


CREAM OF PEARLS—New nu- 
trient, cleanser combined. Bantshes Vere 
Gives ‘pearl like lustre. $1. Altman’s, McC 

Wan’ kers, Loeser’s. S’ple l0c. G. Richie Co., Biin, 





beautifier, 








MRS. RAINES. Paris fashion correspon 

N. Y. ing Sun, —— Nadlies pho 
, ressing, ¢ 

oy in. “etc. ot Ave. Henri’ Martin, Paris. 








Specialty Shops—Cont. 


Tea Rooms 


Travel 





THE TORII SHOP. 


Unique . paige and imports suteees sam. iy 


“THE SCOTCH TEA ROOM” 
Laaern Afternoon Tea, Table d’hote dinner 15 


Breakfas' 


EUROPEAN TOUR. Small Private Party sail- 
ing May 23, 1914, to the Mediterranean. 89 























Social Stationer ift and art ops. Information on nts. Orders taken for scones, cakes, mar- | d > p 9 

J B) South ‘Warren’ Strect, ‘Syracuse, New York. | malade, SF W. ith Sc, New, Tel Berane oie, | U7 SRO, Address A. K.  Pierce, | 1480 Heyenk 

FREE:—Society, Monogram and initial ink-| KING HOOPER SHOP. Quaint old China,| YE OLDE WAYSIDE INNE—A. D. 1747 = a 
et ae Mey Eatin of Street, Bishings a Pee. ae aon gland. poh seer rane & Post Road, Scarsdale, a: ¥. Un usua 1 Gift 

nion » | nishings collec rom homes 0! tor t 
Boston Massachusetts. "Mention this magazine. Fift th Avenue, in Forty-sixth Street, Rey Charming robe paint Historic Tes ooms. Ss tfts 
“STUDIO SHOP For Things Beautiful” 
Specialty Shops — Briers cup, 35¢ “ 3c; hearth witch — a Spegal Shoppers” ranch vio? he SI. LS te ae als NR a Ff 0 
g. $1.50, B jemian glass s poe oth Aven N. Y. Home by a Maryland Cook, journeys. Each one individual. Prices from 


AB *Studios 20 


Private rooms for dinners, dances, etc. 





OUR “PRESERVED FLOWERS” 
will cents be known as Glebeas Flowers 
ww freshness is igating. 


agged. 
Austro Hunesrian Co., 4 West 33rd St., N. 


GLEBEA WARNS YOU— 

Madame, do not be deceived with’ rank imitations 
of Glebeas Flowers. The name Glebea is your 
Protection and is stamped on every x. 


IF YOU LIVE OUT OF TOWN 

tite for booklet lah actual photographs of 
Glebeas flowers for jon ani corsage. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., . West 33rd St., N 








RARE NOVELTIES OF JAPANESE Negli- 

gee, baby’s wear, hosiery, flowers, perfumery, fancy 
‘oods, _ Importers’ prices. Catalogue. Roy 
old, 8 East 125th Street, New York Guy. 


EXPOSITION DE LUXE. Ol4-fashioned 
English Cookery—Melton Mowbray Pork Pies— 
Bakewell Puddings. City deliveries of delicious 
desserts. 176 Madison Ave., bet. 33 & 34 Sts., N. Y. 





KARL KIPP OF EAST AURORA 

has a branch Shop in the ~ Puiding, 
6 East 39th Stree’ vew d-wrought 
Jewelry, Metal- work and Lighting Fixtures. 





Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East 48th Street, N. 


WiLe- AWAY STEAMER BOXES 
A gift for every day. Contents SRY 


for = individual. Prices, $5.00 u 
Elizabeth H, Pusey, 16 East 48th St. PN. A 











Toilet Preparations 


WHY NOT A GIFT SHOP? The work is 
congenial—the profits are large. Gift Folio gh 
generous offer upon request. 

Forest Craft Guild, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





VICTORIAN PERIOD fashion prints. Hand 
colored reproductions, Gift shop novelty. Set of 
9 for $10, postpaid. Quantities special aS 
Victorian - Arts, 601 West 135th Street, es 


HANDS KEPT SOFT and free from chaps and 
cracks by Cornell’s Lotion Jellified. Non-greasy, 
non-sticky, lar tube 25c. (Ag’ts’ dealers, terms 
on request.) H, F. Cornell & , 18 W. ASt., N.Y. 





BRIDGE PARTIES MADE MEMORABLE, 
by —— Sn ap 


The Little Shop, Cc “4 Dicks. to W. 3% St., N. ¥. 


VANITY FAIR RECOMMENDS 
every advertiser-in this department. You can 
send. your check today for any article advertised 
here and rest assured of satisfaction and safety. 





CRUSHED FLOWER CHAINS.fdand-wrou ~~ 
Beas perfume ‘dainty colorings, Bas 

ori . 
Christine, 186 Chris tombe r St. co, Based N. J 





THE LIGHT HOUSE WEAVERS of the New 
ork Association for the Blind, oo wy 
Woven cushions, scarfs, baskets, 

ed, rag and pattern Tugs. 111 E. ‘as St., Ne 





Studios 


EYEBROW PENCIL 

will not soil ay oF smear when perspiring. 
Black or light, Mailed, plain cover. Par- 
isian Cosmetics, ey St. Felix St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


REALLY UNUSUAL GIFTS from 
Mandarin Cocktail Tray. a x § in — 
onderbox for children........ ‘ 
Bertha. iy 176 Madison Aventio, New 


PETER GASKELL BAGS, _ Suede leath 

a ga | :— nb oa Crafts 4 3 
. In brown 

$3 postpaid. 500 ey Ave N.Y yy fom 408 





York, 








PRISCILLA CLEANSING CREAM cleanses 
the pores, clears the complexion. Priscilla ‘Tissue 
Cream softens and prevents lines. Call or write. 
Miss Sullivan, Facial Specialist, 27 W. 46 St., N.Y. 





McHUGH’S SUNFAST FABRICS for draper- 
ies & furniture, rough silks, velvets, oths 





CREME DE ALPS beautifying cold cream. 
Be repairing the ravages 





& carpets. All colors. Guaranteed we oom og 
Samples. Jos, P. McEugh & Son, 9 W.42 St., N.Y. 


time and 
ae per jar. Sample l65c. 
ean Geutaniin, 35 West 36th St., N. Y. 





NINE 1 INCH pease ELEPHANT STEAD 
suitable 
Dragon 


lete & twin oo 
‘or nec! 


kties, 
Gift Shop, 24 oeast 


baskets 


cage eG 


“green 





TO THE. JUDICIOUS ADVERTISER 
a card in “The Sho opping I gg is, ae 
at $15 a year. Send check opy’ to 
Vanity Faiz, 449 4th Avenue, New Yor. 





PHAMPOO YOUR OWN HAIR. 
se Agnesian Shampoo. It tic and in- 
dispensable. Twenty-five cents — paid. Miss 
Agnes Graves, Goldsmith Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 











WEEK-END Boxes _ contain 
for children. Somethin; 

fined, some humorous, a! 
Special offer to Shops. 


unusual gifts 
to do. ar Te- 


C. Buide We Se 








Willow Furniture 


McHUGHWILLOW FURNITURE 


for the distinctive country house. Booklet on 
request. Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42d. 

















MS Callum 
Silk Hosiery 


stands for quality—and service. The sense of poise that accompanies the wearing of 
McCallum’s is but one of the intangible values that make these hose so popular. On 
sale at the best shops everywhere. Our handsome Booklet, “‘Through My Lady’s Ring,” 
tells how to get the best service out of silk hosiery. Send for it. 


HcCallum Bosiery Company, Northampton, Massachusetts 
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READ THIS TRANSLATION 







(i) As for her who desires beauty 
(2) She is wont to anoint her limbs with ~ od of 


palm and oil of obves. 







Al Royal 
Beauty Secret 
jrow Ancient 


Egypt 


(3) There cause to flourish these» ointments the skin. 






(4) As for the o1! of palm “ and oi! of olives. there 
1s not their like for revivif ying, making “ sound and 
purifying the skin. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


This is a wrarslauon of the story of palm and olive 
oils written in the hieroglypmecs of 3,000 years ago. 









The characters and the translation are correctly 
shown according to the present-day knowledge of 
the subject 

Read hierogiyphics down and to the right. 























Today one of ancient Egypt's lost arts is becoming universal No other combination we know of is so soothing, 
knowledge. Apparently Nitocris, Hatasu, Cleopatra, and other so cleansing, so truly beneficial to tenderest skins. 
queens of Egypt, all used Palm and Olive Oils at their daily toilets. 

To these two natural sources they owed much of their cele- Ia the form of Palmolive these healthful oils are 
brated beauty. today used in millions of world homes. The utter 

For over three thousand years these enriching oils have been purity of Palmolive is evidenced by the delicate green 
famous for their cleansing, softening and beautifying virtues. color —due to Palm and Olive Oils. The exquisite 

So we use them in Palmolive Soap. We unite them in a fragrance is a veritable breath from the Orient. 


scientific blend which greatly enhances their old-time efficacy. 
Fifteen cents per cake puts this truly 


In hard water or soft,hot water BH &. 

@ oe cao dee Sa, ee ca regal luxury within easy reach of ail. 
poo, Palmolive lathers freely and 
readily, cleanses and refreshesin . 
away thatisstrictly““PALMOLIVE” ae ne 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO —the Olive Oil of the skin and adds a delightful touch after the 
Shemoes—mnies the has ledtom and beshhy use of Palmolive Soap. Price 50 cents. 

and is excellent for the scalp. _It rinses out easily THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER- Liberal 
and leavesthe hair soft andtractable. Price 50 cents. cake of Palmolive, bottle of Shampoo and tube 
of Cream, packed in neat sample package, all 
PALMOLIVE CREAM cleanses the pores mailed on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CANADIAN FACTORY: B. J. Joh Soap Comp , Ltd., 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
25258 (323) 
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